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PREFACE. 


When the Gazetteer of the Rohilkhand districts 
was published by Messrs. E. T. Atkinson and H. G* 
Conybeare in 1S79, the district of Pilibhit did not exist 
as a separate charge, and the area then formed paii of 
Bareilly. This f^act neoessitated the compilation of a 
new volumo, for which some material was available in 
the old Settlement Reports and the Bareilly Gazetteer 
and also in the report of the recent revision of assess- 
ment in the Bisalpur tabsil Mr. J. C. Fergnsson. 
I had further the advantage of notes prepared by Pandit 
Bhawani Datt, Deputy Collector, and much other 
informatioa supplied by Mr. G. Whittle, who has 
rendered me additional assistance by reading the proofs. 

Allahabad : 

I H. B. N. 

Decewher 1907. J 
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CHAPTER I. 


GekkbJll Featubeb. 


Filibhib is the smalh'flt and the most recently formed of the 
six districts that constitato tho ^reilly division, generally known 
as Rohilkhand. It occupies the DOi*th-ea9toi'n portion of the 
area and is a tract of very irr^ular sha|>e, its limits being 
defined in most cases by a purely conventional boundary. Tho 
diitnot lies between tho iiariJiels of 28° 6^ and 28° 53' north 
latitude and those of 79° 37' and 80° 27' east longitude. It 
extends eastwards from the borders of the Bareilly district to 
the confines of Khen on the east and the territory of on 
the north-east ; on the nonh lie the Tarai parganas of Naitii Tal, 
while to the south is the district of Shohjahaiipur, Tlie total 
area according to the latest returns is 864,504 acres, or 1,350'$ 
square miles. 

In its general appearance the district x>roBents many diver- 
sities of feature, and topographically may be divided into seveinl 
distinct tracts. In the noitb and north-west the country is a 
mere continuation of the Tarai | and this gradually gives place 
to the common characteristics of Rohilkhand, the southern por- 
tion, comprised in the Bisalpur tahsil, buing similar in most 
respects to the adjacent tracts of Bareilly and Shahjahanpnr. 
The eastern and smaller section approximates rather to the 
undeveloped forest areas of Eherl and the north of Oudh, though 
with the spread of cnlcivation tho dissimilarity between Puran- 
pur and the rest of the district is gradually becoming less marked. 
Taken as a whole the district is a gentle undulating plain, 
intersected by numerous streams which flow mainly in a southerly 
direction, following the slope of the country. Though there 
are no bills, the level surface is varied by many troughs aiid 
depressions, marking tho beds of the rivers and watercourses 
which carry off the surface drainage. These low'bBsius, known 
: by. the generic name of Mac^^».;diifdrgr6atly;is.cbar8nt!w'iE^ 
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the npland stretches or hangar^ through which run the watersheds. 
Apart from these inequalities, the slope of the country from 
north to south is remarkably uniform, the surface of the uplands 
being varied only by slight undulations, in. most places scarcely 
perceptible, though towards the south they occasionally rise in well- 
defined ridges and low sand-hills. In addition to tho natural 
division into hhadir and hangar, there is a conventional dis- 
tinction between the mar ai^ the de», the latter denoting the 
open country of the plains, while the former is applied to the 
•ub-Blmalayau forest tract, of which only a minute portion is 
now included in the north of the district. The line of the mar 
has gradually receded with the spread of population and tillage, 
and save in a few places the forest belt bas been driven baok far 
into the Tarai and Bhabar i but the old name still remains, and 
by common usage extends to all the country iu the Pilibbit 
tahsU north of a line from Aznaria to Keoria Husainpur. For 
topographical purposes, however, it is quite useless, and its 
retention is merely of historical interest. Properly speaking, the 
ayisting forests in the district should be termed mar, since they 
are actually a continuation of those still standing in pargana 
BUheri to the north ; but in practice this is not the case. 

Ibe height in the extreme north of pargana Jabanabod is 661 
feet above tht; level of the sea, and this falls gently to 607 feet at 
Filibhit, the intermediate heights being 631 feet at Amaria and 
638 feet at Neoria Hosainpur. South of the district headquarters 
the level drops to 638 feet at Fauta Kalan, 573 feet at Barkhera, 
650 feet at Bisalpur and 630 f^t on the Sbahjahanpur border. 
In the IPuranpur tahsil we find an almost identical declension in 
parallel latitudes, the height falling from 638 feet above the sea 
at Chuka to 625 at Mustafabad, 610 at Modho Tanda, 590 at 
Furanpur and 570 at the point where the road from tho last-men« 
tioned place to Sbahjahanpur passes beyond the limits of this 
district. The relative height of the hangar above the khadir 
varies from place to place, ordinarily ranging from 10 to 26 feet, 
though along the west bank of the Sbatiaut the difference is con- 
•iderably greater and a steep cliff is formed, almost presenting 
appsaranoe in certain parts of a very low range of hills, A 
iteilav ba&k, known locally as the Chauka Dhafaa, maijks 
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the western edge of the Sarda valley. In the latter tract the 
level is everywhere low, the recorded heights along the course of 
the river being 6S2 feet at a point due east from Chnka, 550 feet 
to the east of Madho Tanda and only 531 feet on Uie Kheri 
boundary near the Dighia ferry. 

This lowlying belt on the north-eastern extremity of the dis- 
triot has a character peculiarly its own. It possesses a moist 
alluvial soil, producing large quantities of tall grass and 
tamarisk ; the climate is exceedingly unhealthy, the popnlation 
very sparse and the cultivation, carried on mainly by non-resident 
tenants, is but scanty, rice beit^^ the sole product of importance. 
The tract is cut off from the rest of the district by a belt of forest, 
which extends all along the Chauka and also occupies the northern 
and western portions of Puranpur. The area thus enclosed is 
an open plain with a light and Indifferent soil, drained somewhat 
imperfectly by numerous streams that rise in the moist country 
on the inner edge of the forest zone, and in a very backward 
state of development, with a scanty and shifting population. 
The southern extremities of the district are better in in every 
way, the soil being richer, cultivation more stable and the 
population more dense. In the centre and north the soil becomes 
increasingly sandy, as is shown by the comparative absence 
of trees, the village sites are few and far between, and the 
proximity of the forest competes with the olimate to render 
tillage precarious. The western belt of forest extends into the 
Pilibhitaud Bisalpur tahsils, stretcMug southwards for a consider- 
able distance on either side of the Mala. When that river is 
crossed the aspect of the country changes greatly. At first there 
is the usual Hue of forest villages, hampered continually by a bad 
olimate and the incessant ravines of deer, pig and oUrer wild 
animals ; but beyond this is an open expanse of highly tilled 
country, with a fertile loam or clay soil, varied by narrow strips 
of a lighter texture along the high banks of the drainage channels. 
It is well wooded throughout, and its character changes gradually 
from that of the Tarai in the northern portions of the Pilibhit 
tahsil to that of the open Qangetic plain in Bisalpur. The north 
is mainly rice land, interspersed with stretches of grass jangle 
ibftt are more valuable for grazing purposes Uian for cultivation ; 
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but the patohes of waste rapidly become more rare, the stiff rioe- 
bearing clay gives way to the lighter wheat-producing lands ; and 
a large portion of Biaalpur has all the ossenttal characteristics of 
the upland, bawt/du* of Budaun and Shahjahanpur. But for the 
climate and the forest Pilibhit would be an iimnensely rich 
district, though as it is cultivation is necessarily precarious 
over a large portion of the area — a fact which readers it liable to 
great vicissitudes of fortnue. A more detailed account of the 
. peculiarities and conditions of Uie various tracts will be found 
in the description of the several parganas. 

Boughly speaking the soils of the district are identical with 
those found throughout the Q angetic plain, and particularly those 
occurring in the sub-Himalayan belt. They consist in the main 
of sand or hhur, clay or motior and the mixture of sand and 
clay in varying proportions, known as dumat or doras, and 
usually styled loam. The presemse of sand may invariably be 
attributed to fluvial action at some epoch, the deposit depending 
on the rapidity of the current, sIdoc a violent flow will carry 
away all the lighter particles borne in suspension, permitting 
only the heavier grains to settle. A change in the course of a 
river will leave the sandbanks exposed, while the deeper pools 
will contain a collection of lighter silt, principally decayed 
vegetable and other organic matter which form the basis of olay. 
It is always the case that sand is found on the highest levels of 
an alluvial tract, loam in the intermediate zone and clay in the 
depressions. Consequently the distribution of soils is more or 
less accidental, and their relative proportions depend on the 
physical configuration of the ground. Further, the classification 
of soils is a somewhat arbitraiy proceeding, as one kind blends 
into the next without any perceptible distinction, so that strict 
accuracy is unobtainable, though the demarcation effected for 
settlement purposes gives a sufficiently clear idea of the nature 
of the soils in the several subdivisions of the district. The 
result of the survey conducted at the second regular settlement 
showed that of the area assessed, which by no means corresponds 
with the whole district, 67*7 per cent, was loam, 2o'6 per cent, 
olay and 6*7 per cent, sandy bhur. It should be noted that 
the last merely denotes hJinr of the most inveterate description: 
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end indeed in tiie case of Puranpur it was admitted that, though . 
8& per omt, was returned as dumai and onij' 3*4 per cent, aa 
bhur, the former in most villages was hardly distinguishable 
from the latter and that either term might be applied to the land 
\rith equal propriety. In the other parganas the distinction was 
more definite : loam foimed 66*9 per cent, of the land in Pilibhit, 
66*8 in Bisalpur and 4o'3 per cent, in Jahanabad. The propor- 
tion of clay is greatest in Jahanabad, where it amonnted to 50*9 
per cent, of the area, followed by 24‘9 in Filibhit, 23*4 in 
Bisalpur and 7*6 per cent, in Puranpur. Jahauabad has the 
least bhur, this soil comprising butS'S per cent of the whole: 
Filibhit has 8*2 and Bisalpur 9*8 |>er cent. The total excludes 
the. fine alluvial deposit of the Ichadir in Bisalpur which has a 
distinctive Qhara::ter of its own, being a rich mud constantly 
renewed by fioocis and varying in thickness from several feet 
to a few inches of good soil on an underlying stratum of sand. 
In the latter case it is-known as hifapf and, though very fertile 
in years of drought, it is liable to become saturated, while the 
Tobi crops are subject to rust. 

Several local varieties of the ordinary soils are recognised. 1 
Clay difTora from jilace to place in weight, colour, cohesivenuss ’ 
and liability to split into fissures under the iu/luence of the hot 
weather, though in every case it is very reteutivo of moisture, 
requires more tillage than any other kind, is too stiff to mani> 
pulate vfhen baked by the sun, but at the same time imbibes 
the rain water very freely. The best is matiar proper, a bluish 
or blackish soil, which produces all crops except b'.tjra and the 
autumn pulses ; aud though it demands much labour, water aud 
manure, in the hands of lltnns ami Lodhs it is fully the equal 
of loam. The greasy and sticky clay is called chiknot; that 
found in low situations in a jlraiuage lijic, whore the crops are 
exposed to damage from floods, is known as jhadii or jhahar, 
and can he much improved by an admixture of sand, frequent 
tillage aud deep ploughing, so as to render it more porous; and 
the whitish heavy clay, which becomes ])aBty with rain and as 
bard as iron with heat, is distii^ai^od as khapat. The last s 
of little value, producing only the itifurior kinds of riee : it 
requires an abuuclaiit rainfall to be workable, and then retains 
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the moisture to such an extent that the water stagnates and the 
roots of the plant rot. Loam with a large admixture of olay is 
generally called doraa, while the term dumat is applied to the 
light porous aoil^ which is the more common. The former is the 
best of all, producing very fine sugarcane, wheat and gram, and 
is found chiefly in the north on the high banks of the Deoha, and 
the east of Bisalpur on the edges of the clay tract. For settle- 
ment purposes dumat was divided into two classes, the superior 
kind containing less than 60 per cent, of sand and the inferior, 
caJled locally milaoni or hhur milaoni, a greater proportion. 
Another variety of a calcareous nature and a yellowish colour 
is known as eUaai, and is readily distinguished by its greasy 
and smooth ietl, its cohesiveness and lack of grittiness. This 
is fully the equal of first-class dwnat with water and manure, 
but otherwise difiTers little from good thw. Similarly bhttr 
itself may be greatly improved by tillage, and is often treated 
by working in clay, silt or mud from river beds and tanks, or 
vegetable mould. In its natural state it is of little value, but 
with sufficient moisture it produces fair crops of the inferior staples 
in both harvests. The worst bkur occurs where the deposit is of 
little depth and the surface soil is apt to be swept away by the fierce 
May winds, leaving a barren substratum of indurated sand or clay 
which can only be cultivated after a long period of fallow. 

The rivers of the district bdong to several distinct systems. 
In the north a comparatively marrow stri}) is drained by the 
Sarda, of which the basin extends from tbe high bank called the 
Chauka Dhaha to the boundaries of Nepal and Xheri. West of 
tbia high bank, in the central cultivated portion of pargana 
Puranpur, are the sources of several streams which unite to form 
the Gumti. The valley of the latter river is bounded oo the 
west by a fairly well-defined watershed running north and south, 
beyond which the drainage is effected by the Beoha and its 
numerous affluents. The area comprised in this system extends 
over nearly one-half of the district; but the western portion of 
pargana Jahanabad is separated from the rest by a water parting 
marked by the line of the Kailas canal, to the west of which the 
drainage passes into the tributary streams of the eastern Baihgul, 
an important feeder of the Bamganga. The great majority of 
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llhe streams are small in sisej tlioBgh of considerable value for 
irrigation purposes, and have their origin either in the swamps of 
the Kaini Tal Tarsi or else in depressions within the boundaries 
of this district. Ihe Sards and I>eoba alone derive their souroes 
from the hilla of Knmann, and only the former can lay claim to 
the title of a snowfed river. 

Up to the point where it leaves the hills, close to Tanakpur ] 
in the Almora district, the Sarda is known as the Kali, this being 
the name given to the largest of the contribntory streams which 
go to form the river, though a Is^e proportion of the volume is 
derived from the Sarju, western Bamganga, Gori and Dauli, 
which rise in different parts of the snowy range. Below Tanak> 
pur the name of Sarda is generally employed to denote the 
river, bnt soon after leaving this district it is commonly 
designated the Chauka, retaining this appellation till it unites 
with the Kanriala to form the Ghagra. After debouching on 
the plains the Sarda for somo distance forms the boundary 
between the British and Nepalese territories, flowing in a southerly 
or south-easterly direction, generally in one bed, with tolerably 
high and wooded banks. After a few rnUcs, however, it parts with 
the characteristics of tbs hill streams ; every mile rapids become 
rarer, the bed is less strewn with boulders and sandbanks are 
more numerous. Near Banbaaa, in pargaua Bilheri of the 
Tarai, the river separates into two streams which reunite about 
fourteen miles lower down, enclosing the island known as 
Chandni Chauk. Till within comparatively recent times the 
main stream passed along the western channel, bat of lata 
years there has been a constantly increasing tendency to utilise 
the eastern channel to the exclusion of the former, which now 
carries only a few inches of wi^r during the hot weather. This 
western channel is nevertheless the boundary of Nepal as far 
as the juDction, which occurs at the point where the Sarda 
enters Pilibhit in the extreme north of pargana Fnranpur, one 
mile above Mnndia-ghat. 'Phe latter is the ferry on the main 
road between Hlibhit and Nepal, which forms the principal line 
of trafdc between the two territories. Thence the Sarda flows 
in a south-easterly direction through the district, taking a tortuous 
wd oonstandy ohapgipg course as it traverses the lowlying ue« 
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in &e east of Puvanpur, oud it finally leaves the district at the 
Dighia ferry, n-here it passes into Kheri. Below Mundia-ghat it 
has a low velocity except in of flood and its bed is no 

longer stony, but consists at first of sand and afterwards of 
mad. There are no rapids, and the banks are so soft that the 
stream has no difficulty in smoothing down obstructions or 
carvii^ out for itself fresh channels. The avert^e minimum 
cold-weather discharge is little more than 5,300 cubic feet per 
second, but sometimes the Sarda swells to an enormous sise, 
attaining a discharge of nearly 100,000 cubic feet per second: and 
on such occasions a considerable tract of country, is submerged, 
more especially on the eastern bank. Tn heavy floods of this 
nature the Sarda is apt to change its course to a remarkable 
extent, and this accounts for the numerous abandoned channels 
and backwaters with which the face of the country is scored. 
In some cases they carry a continuous stream of water, at any 
rate during the raios, while elseT^cre they are mere swamps, 
often of a semicircular shape, indicating courses which the river 
has for a time adopted and then abandoned. Few of these old 
channels have any definite name, but they are known generically 
as su^vzs, or else arc called the villages through which they 
pass. 

The most important, however, is the Chauka, or Chuka, a 
perennial stream that follows Ibc line of the old high bank and 
marks the most westerly course ever adopted by the Sarda, at 
any rate wdthin historical times. Hie Chauka invariably keeps 
close to the Dhaha or flood bank on its right, while on its left 
or eastern side sti’ctchcs the marshland of the Sarda valley. The 
stream forms a great obstacle to cross-country communication 
and, like the Sarda, is of no use for irrigation purposes. It has a 
course of some 25 miles in this district and rejoins the Sarda 
near Motia-ghat, M'hcro the main river approaches close to the 
cliff that marks the edge of the upland. 

Another tributary of the Sarda is the Ul, which takes its 
rise in the forests of Dhaka Chat, in tho south-east of the 
Puranpur pargana. It is here a small and ill-defined stream, 
carrying very little water ; but subsequently it attains con- 
siderable dimensions, at first forming the border between the 
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Shahjahanpur and Kheri diatricte, and then traversii^ the latter 
for nearly all its length. It suems probable that the Ul was once 
a channel of thcSarda, thoagh at a very I'cmotc date, since in its 
upper reaches the 6ti*eam flows at a much higher level than the 
larger river. The climate along ito bank is extremely unhealthy, 
and the name is locally derived from the word aul, which horo 
denotes malarial fever. 

The central portion of Puraupur is drained by the Gumti < 
and its affluents. These have all the characteristics of Tarai 
streams, rising in the swamps formed by the springs that emerge 
from the surface by syphonic influence after passing under the 
stony strata of the Bhabar. These springs form swamps in 
natural hollows, now filled to a considerable depth with a black 
spongy soil resembling peat ; and the streams that issue there- 
from arc at first nothing more than a disconnected chain of 
morasses following the natural drainage lines of the country. 
The Gumti or Goniati itscU rises near Mainakot hut does 
not assume a definite channel for some miles, its course at 
first being marked by a more string of jkils. It increases in 
volume towards the south of pargana after being joined by 
the Gachai or Gonchai, which has its sourt^c near Gulab Tanda, 
and also by several minor watercourses. It eventually passes 
into Shahjahanpnr and by this time has become a fairly well- 
defined stream, though the current is sluggish and the bed is 
almost dry in summer. The flow of water tuo iri constantly 
interrupted by the numerous eartfaeu dams that arc thrown 
across the stream for the purpose of irrigating the rice fields. 
Two small tributaries of the Gumti ti'Bverso tht^ country to the 
east of the road from Fuvanpur to Shahjahoiiimv, and are known 
as the Jhukna and Barus. Tb^ have a similar origin, the 
former rising near Auantpur and flowing southwards past 
Jatpura and Dharampur, while the latter starts between Puran- 
pur and Sherpor, flowing close to Musafi’arnagar and joining the 
Jhukna just beyond the hoi'ders of the district. 

The next river to the Gumti on the west is the Khauaut, a 
somewhat lai^er stream of a very similar nature. Rising in the 
forest near Jamania, it flows southwards and after a short 
course receives the Halhia ou its left bank, theuco coutinuiug 
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past Shahgarii to the north-eastern comer of pargana Bisalpur, 
separating it at first from Paranpar and aftenrards from the 
Shahjahanpur district. In the upper portion of its coarse the 
riyer is little more than a series of reedy swamps; but lower down 
the banks become fairly defined and the bed assumes a sandy 
cbaracter. In the south-east of Bisalpur the banks, especially 
on the west, are remarkably high, forming a steep oliff which 
suggests the idea that at one time the river wai of much greater 
dimensions than at present. It is still subject to violent floods 
and is seldom utilised for irrigation. After leaving this district 
the Khanant traverses Shahjahanpur for a considerable distance, 
eventually falling into the Deoha at Bosa. The riyer receives 
a few tributaries on its western bank in this distriot, the chief 
being the Khawa, a small stream that traverses the forest in the 
north-east comer of Bisalpur, This Bhawa is joined by a 
channel of the same name, though also known as the Katni or 
Kau, which connects it with the Mala. The channel is commonly 
believed to bo of artificial origin^and local tradition attributes its 
construction to Haja Lalla, who lived at Deoria in the tenth 
century. lu the extreme south of Bisalpur there is another small 
tributary called the Sakaria, which rises near Bamraoli and falls 
into the Khanaut in Shahjahanpur. 

The Mala has its source in a series of swamps on the 
northern borders of the district, close to the boundaries of the 
Filibhit and Puranpur parganas. It traYerses the belt of forest 
land which extends southwards through the centre of the district, 
and for a long distance the stream is nothing more than a connected 
chain of deep morasses choked with reeds. As far as Naohni-ghat, 
where it is crossed by the road from Filibhit to Puranpur, the 
bed is seldom well defined, being a shallow depression of swampy 
ground, in places attaining a breadth of more than a mUe. Ilie 
sluggish character of the stream has been accentuated by the 
construction of numerous irrigation dams made !)y the Rohillas, 
to the great detriment of the climate and the surrounding country. 
A short distance belou’ Nochni-ghat the Mala passes into Bisal- 
pnr and is thenc^orward known as the Katna. Under this 
different name it entirely changes its obaraoter, becoming a 
aarrow stream wiUi a, sandy bed, high banks and no hhadvr^ 
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save for a few fields here and there liable to be spoilt by the 
constant floods. The Kataa traTeraes the centre of the pargana, 
dividing it into two almost equal parts : for the last few miles it 
forms the district boundary, and then passes into Shahjahanpnr 
to join the Deoha. The Mala is extensively need for irrigation 
in Bisalpor, the water being held up by means of temporary 
dams. These are regularly constmcted at Mundia Semnagar in 
the extreme north and again between Paharganj and Dhaka* 
wala, a short distance south-east from the town of Bisalpur. 
Both dams sopply a large tract of country, the latter being said to 
irrigate no fewer than 54 villages. In dry years many smaller 
enterprises of a similar nature are undertaken by the villagers at 
various parts along the stream. 

There are several tributaries of the Mala, though most of them 
possess little importanoe. TheEulairisesnearNeoria Husainpur 
and flowsin avery tortuous bourse along the outer edge of the forest, 
to Join the main stream just above 2fachni>ghat. It receives two 
affluents, both known as the Katna, oueof whichjoinsitontbeeaat 
at Dbamel a, while the junction wi^ the other is at Oujraula, some 
two miles from Baohiu-ghat. A more considerable stream is 
Amerhi or Amri, which originates in three distinct watercourses in 
the south of porgana Pilibhit. Tb^e unite to the east of Barkbera, 
and the combined waters flow southwards, keeping parallel to the 
Bisalpurroad, to join the Katna at Sikha, three miles north-east 
from the tahsil headquarters. The Amerhi is a perennial stream, 
with a clay bed and clearly defined banks. Like the Katna, it is 
extensively used for irrigation and is regularly dammed at 
Bhopatpur close to Barkhera. The Katna receives no affluents on 
its left bank in this district. In the south-east of Bisalpur there 
is a small stream known as tlic Khandni, which rises near 
Marauri, and flows for a considerable distance through the 
pargana, and then for several miles forms the boundary before 
passing into ^ahjabanpur to j<dn the Kaimua, another tributary 
of the Deoha. It contains but little water except during the runs, 
but has a marked influence on the country in its neighbourhood, 
the laud being particularly dry and sandy ^ong its banks. 

The rivers next in order to the west are the Deoha and its 
immediate feeders. This stream has its souroe in the southern 
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slopes of the lower hills in Patti Changarh of the Naixii Ta! 
district. At first it is known aa the XandhauF; but after leaving 
the hills at Choi^allia it is called the Deoha, preserving this name 
in the Bhabar, Tarai and PiKbhit. After entering Shabjahanpor. 
howevcTj it is generally known as the Garra and retains this appel< 
lation till it falls into the Hamganga in Hardoi. The Beoha enters 
tins district in the extreme norths and forms the boundary between 
the Filibhit and Jahanabad pai^anas, flowing southwards with a 
strong and rapid carrent. On leaving the Filibhit tahsil it for 
some miles separates Bisaipnr from the Bareilly district and then 
cuts into that pat^ana, -maintaining the same direction and 
flowing close to the town of Bisalpur on the west. Below the 
feri 7 on the BareUly road it bends southwardsj and again forms 
the district boundai-y as far as the trijunction of IHUbbit, Bareilly 
and Shahjahanpnr. The river has a ^ridc bed, in places more 
than a mile in breadth betwocu the high banks ; but the actual 
channel, which is constantly liable to change, is not more than 
three or four hundred foot wide. Occasionally the Beoha comes 
down in violent floods, and at such times it becomes a very broad 
and deep river with a disebar^o of some 2C,000 cubic feet per 
second, although in summer the volume does not exceed 200 cubic 
feet. Save when the river is in flood, there is a considerable 
stretch of Jehadir on either side; but its value for agricultural 
purposes varies from year to year, slncj the silt deposited is far 
from uniform in character and the best land of one year may be 
converted by the annual inundation into the worst land of the 
next. When the rainfall is light those khadirs, also known as 
kwndris, yield excellent crops (Ui both harvests, though cultiva- 
tion is nejessarily precarious; there is a constant risk of damage 
to the kh/xrif, while a delay in tl» advent of the floods defers the 
the spring sowings to Uie injury of the rabi crop, Where 
cultivation is not practicable ^e Jehadir produces large quanti- 
ties of coarse grass, which has a consklcrable value for thatching 
and other purposes ; but sometimes the laud below the high banks 
is a mere stretch of barren sand, useless for anything except 
melon cultivation. In this district the river bed is too wide to 
be profitably dammed for irrigatzou purposes, and although a 
proposal was made iu ISd-l to coustruct an embankment across 
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thd stream in the upper part of the coun»«9 the failure of an 
experimental hjal-work caused the scheme to be abandoned. 
During the dry weather the Deoha is fordable in many places; 
but in the rains the passf^e has to be effected by ferries, and the 
river becomes navigable by bo^ of considerable dimensions as 
far up as Filibhit, 

The river receives a number of tributaries during its course 
through the district. Of these on the left bank the first is the 
Lohia, which rises in pargaua BUherl of the Naiui Tal Tarai 
and enters the extreme north of pargans Filibhit at Bhaglania ; 
after a course of a few miles it joins the river near Majhra, some 
13 miles north of Filibhit town. This stream flows in a sandy 
and a very tortuous bed and is of a perennial character, although 
its waters arc far too scanty to be navigable, Eveu in the summer 
it can show a depth of two feet and a discharge suffici^t to 
supply a small canal, although hitherto its irrigating powers 
have been neglected. 

The Khahra is a much larger stream, and has a course of 3 
considerable length through pargana Bilheri before entering the 
district to the north of NeoriaHusainpur, In the upper part its 
volume is increased by the water of the Satnia, while further, 
down it receives on its riglit bank the Lathia and other minor 
u'atercourses. Maintaining a south-westerly diroetion, it I'eaches 
the outskirts of Filibhit, and there turns west to join the Deoha. 
The Khakra has a clay bed with soft alluvial banks, and like 
the Lohis it retains water in summer, though the volume is 
greatly reduced iu dry seasons Uie mean cold weather discharge 
is 30 cubic feet per second, the minimum being 22 and the 
maximum in time of flood 1,466 cubic feet. There are one or two 
other small affluents of the Deoha in pargana Filibhit, the chief 
being the Sanda, which is called ofter the village of that name in 
which it rises, and has a course of some 12 miles before joining 
the river about &ve miles south of the district headquarters. 

The Bapatua drains the narrow strip of country in pargana B 
Bisalpur between the Deoha and the Katno. It originates in a 
swamp some ten miles to the north of Bisalpur, and from a 
small watercourse grows rapidly into a fair-sized river. It is 
extensively utilized for irrigation purposes, snd is regularly 
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darajned jatt before leaving tbe dietrict at lUiseon Khanparf 
above which point, for a distance of several miles, it has a deep 
anfordable stream. 

The first of the l>eoha tribotarles on the west or right bank 
it the Snndaria, an insignificant Tarai stream with a ver^ 
short course in this district. The next is tho upper Kailas, whi<^ 
joins the main river at Deoni, in pargana Jahanabad, just below 
the crossing on the road from Keoria Hnsainpnr to Sitarganj, 
The Kailas formerly had its sonrec in the Tarai, but was con« 
verted into a hill stream by overflow of the Deoha, which 
burst into it near Chorgallia. It is ohiefly of importanoe on 
aoooant of the canal taken from it, of which a desoription will be 
given later, the head>work being situated in the village of Sabdar- 
pnr. Like the Beoha, the Kailas is subject to heavy floods and 
sometimes attains a discharge of 10,000 cubic feet per second 
as compared with the mean winter discharge of 100 cubic feet ; but 
tbe latter figure depends greatly on the amount of water token 
out for irrigation or thrown into tbe river for driunage porposes. 
Several -other small streams j<nn tiio Peoha on its right bank in 
pargana Jahauabad at JogutjNagaria and elsewhere : but in no case 
are these of any importance, nor have they even distinotivo names. 

Tbe remaining rivers belot^ to a different system, being 
tributeries of tbe Bahgul. The first is the Absara, also called the 
Apsara, Absaiia or Apsar^a. It rises in the Tarai and enters 
Jahanabad near the village of Balpur; then, traversing that 
pargana from north to south, it passes into Nawabgm}j, and tbero 
joins the Fangaiii below Mundia Chaudhri, tbe combined waters 
being thenceforward known as the lower Kailas. There is 
a very slightly-marked watershed between this stream and 
the Kailas in its upper reaches, but lower down the banks are 
wdl'defined and consist, like the bed, of stiff clay. The channel 
is much choked with weeds and tbe river is not navigable, but 
it is extensively used for irrigation purposes, no fewer than 
seven dams being maintained in this district. Two of these, at 
Panta and Adhkata, are Government works, the former having 
a masonry r^olator ; while the others are kept up by tbe 
gamindare at Bhauna, Husain Hagla, Saigawan Hagaria, 
Baratbojh and J^anabad. 
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The iMt river is the Pangaili, which it praolically a tributary 
of the Absara. It rises in a jhil near Bhagera in the north of 
paigana Jahanabad and thence passes southwards into 27awab- 
ganj. It is a small but perennial stream fed by numerous 
springs in its bed, which is of olay and sai^. The channel is 
well-defined and there is seldom any overflow from other 
streams, so that in ordinary seasons the Pangaili acts as a very 
cIScient drainage line. It is utilised for irrigation, but to no 
great extent, since it is seldom dammed and the water is usually 
taken direct from the stream by lift. The mean disoharge 
varies from 10 to 50 cubic feet per second, bnt the volume 
deponds ohiefly on the amount taken from the lower Kailas by 
the Irrigation department. 

These rivers constitute the drainage system of the district, . 
and they do their work adequately, at all events so far as tho 
upland tracts are concerned. Defective drainage, admitting no 
possibility of improvement, must of necessity exist in die low- 
lying hhadirs of tho streams, and especially in the case of the 
^rda : it is also unavoidable in the Tarai tracts, whore tho subsoil 
water makes its way to the surface by percolation. Apart from 
these there are no instances of insuffieiout drainage, exoept in 
the case of the Mala swamps and along the upper reaches of the 
Khanaut, where the satur^ion of the adjoining villages is 
generally attributed to the unscientific construction of dams for 
irrigation purposes by the Bohillas. Probably something could 
be done to mend matters in these parts, though it is doubtful 
whether the great expense that would be involved would repay 
the advantages to be derived therefrom; to secure the full bene- 
fit of the works it would be necessary to olear the forests that 
exist, and it would ccrtaiuly be long before the climate had 
sufficiently improved to render the country fib for profitable 
and stable cultivation. 

On the other band the large number of minor swamps and j 
depressions bear witness to local defects in the drainage system, ^ 
though in few cases are these of any great extent, while at the 
same time they are of considerable economic value as reservoirs 
tor the purposes of irrigation. Taking the average of the returns 

the five yean ending in 1907, the total ana under water 
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amounts to 34459 acres, or 448 per cent, of the entire district ; 
and though this includes the rivers and streams, a very considmv 
able amount is taken up by swamps and depressions in urbidb 
the surface drainage collecte, and which possess no adequate 
outlet. The proportion varies from 5*23 in pargana Jabanabad 
to 4*64 in f^ibhlt, 4*62 in Pnranpnr and 3*81 per cent, in 
Bisalpor. Xhero are no large open sheets of water that can 
properly be described as lakes^ bnt small lagoons, jhilB and 
tanks are fairly common in moat parts of cbe district. Of the 
same nature arc the numerous discarded channels called dahriB, 
along the course of the IChakra and Deoha in the Pilibhit tahsil. 
These jhiU and talabB are in most cases well stocked with rohu 
and other species of fish, and on all . of them waterfowl abound 
daring the cold season. They produce a kind of wild rice called 
paacikif the ainghara or waternut, and occasionally the IkaBmdct 
or edible lotus. In most cases they have their own names as 
distinct from those of the villages in which they are sitoated, 
and the more important will be mentioned in the accounts of the 
various pargauas. 

The bulk of the forest land, and indeed all the more valu* 
able portion, is reserved by the Government and is administered 
under the Porest department. The area thus treated is 95,543 
acres, or 149*29 square miles in extent, and is confined to the 
pargauas of Filiblut and Furanpur. Roughly speaking, the 
forest consists of two long and uM'row strips uniting in the north, 
one extending in a southerly direction on either side of the Mala 
as hit as the northern boundary of Bisalpur, while the other 
stretches along the right bank of ^e Cbauka to its junction with 
the Sards, and thence continues along the latter stream to the 
borders of Shahjabanpur and Kheri. The history of forest 
administration in the two pargenas has been very dissimilar. 
Those in Pilibhit have all along remained at the entire disposal 
of Government, and the surrounding tenantry have had to pay 
for all the produce taken from them. Zn Piiranpur, on the other 
hand, the forests were r^arded as a hindrance to the extension 
of esltivation and every effort was made to reduce the ares. 
The vi]li^;eTB were allowed to remove all produce free of charge, 
and in 1844 the forests were divided into 22 itilotmests of 
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or four thousand acres each, and these allotments were offered 
under the usual terms of the waste land rules. In 1853 ten of 
them were made over to grantees under condition of clearing 
and cultivating a certain proporiaon of the area within a fised 
time, while the remainder condnaed as before under the mani^e- 
ment of the district officer, subject to the control of the conser- 
vator of forests in the central cire^ In 1877 the grants were, 
with three exceptions, resumed as du conditions hail not been 
fuldlled, and the forests were transferred to tlu^ Oudh 011*010 and 
placed in charge of a divisional forcs^t officer ; and the whole 
area, save for a few ciiltivated villages, was demarcated and 
notified as reserved forest in 1879.* Since that date a few 
changes have occurrod in the area, but in no case of any impon- 
ance: 110 acres were given up on a-jcount of the railway'in 1801 
and 192 acres were disforested in 189G, having been included by 
mistake in the original notification. On the other hand anaddition 
o£39lacresinthevil]ag8o£BaUiahawas acqmrel at apublic auc- 
tion in 1893, thoughtwo years later this was exchanged for ^01 acres 
lyingiutheaame villagoand in Nagphan-t Theboundary wasat 
firstdemarcated by means of a ditch, or else by roads, but in 1803 
it was defined anew by means of serially-numbered stone pillars. 

Physically the forest may be divided into two parts, the one < 
comprising the high alluvial land which extends westwards from ' 
the old flood bank of the Cbauka, while the rest includes the 
unstable or low alluvium between this bank and the Chauka 
river. The latter area must ^onetime have formed the bed of tho 
Sarda, and now consists of tracts of grass jangle Intersected with 
the^'hits and morasses that mark abandoned channels of the stream ; 
and during the rains the whole of this portion remelns under water, 
with tho exception of a few more elevated plots of ground. The 
length of this strip is about 20 mil^, but its width varies from a few 
chains to a quarter of a mile, while sometimes the river runs at the 
very foot of the Chauka Dhaha or high bank which separates the 
swamps from the high alluvium. This Chauka Dhaha is w'ell-defiucd 
throughout and, as already mentioned, has ragged and precipitous 
banks of considerable height running more or less parallel to the 

* Ifotifiostioai 2fot, 198 sad 724 of tb« 28tb Februar; sad tbe 28rd July 1879. 
tKobiftastioa No, 378F/4B0— All of ibe 6 IJ 1 Ifay 1893. 
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]>reBent course o£ thu stivani- Kwrii the crest the grouud slopes 
grftdnallj inland towards the sooth till it eventually merges in 
'the level country of the plains. The forest bdt assumes the form 
of a horseshoe, incloding an expanse of cultivation from ten to 
sixteen miles wide. On the east it extends inland from the high 
bank of the Chauka and Sards, till the latter river leaves the 
district; while the western carve stretches along both sides of the 
Mala swamp for a distance of some 20 miles. The forest varies 
is w'zd^ from one to six miles, ^average being about four miles, 
Ihe level surface is broken by the Katna and Mala, which drain 
the western portions, while the surplus waters of the north and 
east pass into the swamps which form the source of the IChanaut 
and Gumti rivers. There are no other streams of importauee, 
but the whole area is traversed by a succession of open glades, 
locally called chanda/rB, which are covered with stunted sal 
scrub mixed with a scanty crop of variooa grasses, aud occupy 
extensive strips of high and h>w lands characterised by a poor 
and sandy soil Siuoe in almost all cases they ran parallel to 
the river, it seems probable that they occupy the sites of former 
channels, of which portions by ^e accident of irregular water 
action contain a fairly rich soil now covered with tree growth, 
while elsewhere on the deposit of nearly pure sand there is nothing 
but scrub and grass. The soil in the upland forests ranges from 
mere sand to a rich loam with a strong admixture of clay : in the 
low alluvium is generally a fine silt, deposited in a thin layer 
over coarse river sand, Water is everywhere near the surface, 
the depth of the spring level never exceeding 30 feet, and that 
only in the dry weather, while in most cases it is very much less. 

In the tre&>covered portion of the forests about tw’O >thirds 
of the growth consist of sal, but the timber is in most coses 
inferior owing principally to n^ect in t'he past. The best trees 
are to be found in the north, wbera their distance from the village 
lands has proved a more or less efficient protection ; but eveti 
there timber of large girth is ram, the crop being principally 
poles and saplings. In the more accessible portions the unre- 
stricted fellings that took place before the forests were reserved 
have left nothing but saplings interspersed with a few large trees 
of defective and irregular growth which have frequently been 
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pollarded, In the chandars and the outskirts of the forest the 
sa2 trees are mere stunted and bushy scrub, the result of constant 
ill-treatment and adverse natural causes. Of the remaining 
species the most important is the asna, aani-na or sasn 
TtoJta tomardosoi), which occurs in low moist sitoations with a 
clay soil, and is almost wholly confined to the east of Puronpur. 
The remaining trees vary with locality. In damp spots and 
along waterconrses the most common are the haldu(Adi'M 
e(yrdifolia)ih‘xim. (^eplugyne parvifolia), jmi-ithj neora and 
hiUd, though the ground is often oocnpied by a dense gro^vth of 
inferior varieties possessing no economic value. On the dry smls 
are found the tsndu (LioipyroB melanosoylon), dKawi or aaid 
(Lageratramia pcarvi/lora) and some others of less importance. 
Reproduction is generally poor: and this constitutes one of the 
chief disadvantages of the Pilibhit forest Th<^ fact has been 
ascribed to the height of the water level, but is more probably due 
to the constant influence of frost and fire, though the compara- 
tively small depth of the surface soil is in most cases a 
doterminlng factor. The growth is further restrieted by the 
number of climbers, which necossi(»te>B constant attention on the 
part of the forest staff. The minor produce consists chiefly of 
grcksaes of various descriptions, the most valuable of which is 
h'lib, though this is found in abundance only in the western half 
of the division. 

The reservation of the forest did not affect the rights that 
had been acquired in the past; and as their uncontrolled exercise 
threatened the very existence of the forest, especially in Puranpur, 
a regular settlement was undertaken in 1882, though the opera* 
tions were not concluded till four years later. It was recorded 
that 44 villages in pargana Pilibhit had rights to grazing, timber 
and minor produce, to be supplied at current rates, and con- 
sequently an area of 8,865 acres was set aside to meet these 
requirements. In the case of Puiunpur no fewer than 270 villages 
were declared to have acquired rights to free grazing amd forest 
produce for agricultural and domestic roquiiements only, a^^d 
two-thirds of the entire area were set aside for the purpose. This 
portion was subdivided into 24 compartments, known as rcstiicted 
and unrestricted, the former lacing closed to felling and grazing 
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for the greater part of the year. Snheequently the rights were 
farther defined, the 44 villages of PilibMt being allowed to graze 
7,1<18 head of oattle in the open area and to receive annually 2,466 
xnaunds of timber, and grass amounting to 2,776 cartloads, ^e 
Faranpnr villages arc entitled to graze 44,280 head, of cattle free 
of charge and to receive, without payment, an undefined amount 
of timber, fuel and grass for their own requirements, 

^Hie existence of these ri^ts imposes a heavy burden on 
the forests, and also renders ^ task of management very di£ 6 - 
cult. Before reservation the work was in the bands of the 
district officers, who collected the grazing Euid other dues, while 
the exploitation of the forests was leased to contractors. 
On the transfer of the area to the Forest department the same 
system was continned for some years, but was gradually aban- 
doned for one of permits, by which passes were given to right- 
holders and purchasers, in the latter case on payment boforo 
removal of the produce. In 1880 three blocks in PilibMt, with 
on area of 25,870 acres, were closed and ))roaght under fire 
protection, and similar measures wore extended to the Hainakot 
and Dhanara-ghat reserved blocks, aggregating 19,045 acres in 
PuranpuT, in 1881 and 1886 r^pectively. In these areM the 
only produce allowed to be removed was dry timber and fuel, 
minor produce being either farmed or collected dcpartmentally. 
Subsequently improvement fellings were started in the north: 
but the undertaking met with varying suocess, owing to tlie 
instability of the market. In this area too climber-cutting was 
begun, while other improvements consisted in the construction of 
roads, u’clls, rest-houses and quarters for the staff, as well as the 
exteudon of fire protection to all the forest save the unrestricted 
blocks, which were burnt annually under dcpartmentid super- 
vision, The present system of management follows the lines of 
a working plan drawn np in 18^. The area was divided into 
four working circles, of which the first or closed reserves com- 
prise 45,316 acres of high land along the Mala and Chauka 
Dhaha with the best crop ; the second or open reserves lying in 
Filibhit aggregate 8,865 acres where, though the growth is good, 
grazing has to he permitted 3 the ^ird or restricted reserves in. 
Furanpur are 1 9,630 acres in extent 3 and tlic unrestricted reserves 
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consist of the remaining area in Paranpof; in which the villagen 
have fall rights. Under the terms of the settlement the last two 
circles change places every sixteen years, though the period of 
partial rest is far too short to admit of a recovery, to say nothing 
of any improvement of tbestock. The latter is indeed only possible 
in the first circle, where improvement fellings have been pre- 
scribed for a period of fifteen years. Elsewhere nothing can be 
done beyond exercising some selection in the removal of timber 
and enforcing fire protection as far as possible, Foradministrative 
purposes the forests form a division, nsnally in the charge of 
an assistant conservator, with headquarters at llareilly. Thu 
circle includes not only the Pilibhit and Ulianara-ghat ranges, 
hut also part of the Bilheri forest in the Naini Tal 7ara{, this 
being a separate range. The forests are traversed by a network 
of roads along the fire lines which separate the various blocks. 
There are rest-houses at Mahol and Bargad in'pargana Pilibhit, 
and at Ohuka, Mustafabad, Barahi, Nawadia and Haripur in 
Puranpur. 

Owing to the disadvantages from which the forests suffer, > 
it is but natural that the income derived tlierefrom should be 
small Large timber is not available, and the sale of fuel and 
small timber is hampered by the competition of owners of pri- 
vate forests in the district, wMch can supply unprivileged 
villages at cheap rates and also derive much benefit from their 
proximity to the railway. The object, howovor, has hitherto 
been not so much au increase of revenue as the improvement 
of the existing crop, which should at any rate in certain parts 
Income valuable with careful coi»ervation. Before the forests 
were reserved the average income of the last five years was 
Ba. 6,104 annually, derived chiefly from graelng dues, duties on 
grass, firewood, charcoal and the like; while the average 
expenditure was Bs. 3,050, the greater part of this being devoted 
to the construction of roads. From 1691 to 1895 the average 
revenue was Bs. 7,542, but tho expenditure was no less than 
Bs. 19,020 annually. This showed a large deficit, but it should 
be remembered that during the same period the estimated N'alue 
of the produce removed by right-holders in pargana Puranpur 
was over Bsi 31,000 per annum. During the next five years 
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in 1901 the receipts dropped to an average of Bs. 3,189, 
while the expenditure was JBs. ^^7S, the deficit being consider- 
ably larger than before, From 1902 to 1907 there was a distinct 
improvement; thongh the forests are still worked at a loss. The 
annu al revenue rose to an average of Bs. 15,527, while the 
expenditure on account of administration and other heads 
averaged Ea. 32,427. 

The private forests in this district comprise the three jungle 
grants that were not resumed, as well as a large area that n*as 
never demarcated. Tho former include grant No. 1, assigned to 
Messrs. Carew ds Co. of Rosa; grant No. 8, known as Mustafabad, 
in the north of Furanpnr ; and No. 21, called Dhaka Chat, in the 
south of that pargaua. The total area of eamvnda/ri forest is 
69,305 Chores, of which 40,908 acres lie in pargaua Puranpur, 426 
acres in HUbhit, nine in Jahanabad and the remaining 27,062 
acres in Bisalpur. The last occupies the north-eastern comer of 
the pargana, between the Katna and Khanaut, and is a continua- 
tion of the forest belt stretching along the Mala. Very little of 
this forest, which is owned by the eomiTtdars of Deoria, has been 
reclaimed, as in its existing state it constitutes a property of 
considerable value. There is also a fair amount of dhaft jungle 
in Bisalpur, especially in the south-east and the south-west of the 
tahsiL The owners of the Pilibhit forests are the gamindira of 
Basautapur, Nagphan, Basuia, Baibaba and Mabof; and in 
Puranpur the jungle land is principally held by the owners of 
SherpuT, Madho Tanda, Jatpum and Ghungchai. A large 
income is derived from these forests ou account of grazing, 
timber, fuel for the railway and coarse grasses, the last being 
carefully preserved and sold at good prices. There are also 
extensive patches of grass in the nncultivatedl parts of the low 
lands along the Deoha and Khakra. These are generally leased 
to dealers and traders, who have it cut and transported to Pilibhit 
and other towns; the amount of the lease depends upon the 
proximity of the market. 

As is invariably the case in districts which possess a large 
amount of natural forest, the area occupied by artificial groves 
is small. The present average is 12,386 acres, or 1*61 per cent, of 
the whole district excluding the forests; and of this 6,395 acres, 
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npreBenting 2*75 per oent. of that pargana, lie ia Bisalpnr, which 
10 the fortheet removed from the forest tract. In Puranpur the 
proportion is only *76 per cent., while in the headquarters tahsil 
it is 1*45 in Jahanabad and 1 *68 per cent, in the Pilibhit pargana. 
On the other hand there has been a decided decline in the area of 
grove land during the past half-century. The Patbans were 
devoted to their groves, and planted an enormous number of 
trees in their territories ; hut these have in most cases died without 
beii^ replaced, although with the Hindus there is still some 
sentimental attachment to grov^ and it is deemed improper to 
fell trees without planting oUiera in their stead. Xovortheless 
it is almost certain that if grove lands had not been exempted 
from assassment the loss would have been greater than has been 
the case ; for in nnmerons instances, owing to the demand for fuel 
on the part of the railway, the desire to secui’e tl\c maximum area of 
ooltivation, and various other causes, the aamindars have not 
hesitated to sacrifice thoir groves. The decreaso may be illas- 
trated. by the fact that in 1863 Bisalpur had a grove area of 7,795 
acres, and the rest of the district contained 6,727 acres, involving 
a decline of 2,136 acres in forty years. The proportion is still 
fairly high in Bisalpur, while the Pilibhit tahsil may be described 
os moderately well wooded. The trees are principally mangoes, 
from the fruit of which a considerable income is derived, the 
owners usually farming the produce to persons residing in or 
near the towns. Other varieties are sometimes plantod, es{>ocially 
the jaman (Eugenia jembfiiana), which is valued for its 
fruit, and timber trees such as the gular and ehUham. 
Orchards of fruit trees, principally guavas, oranges, limes and 
citrons, are maintained by many of the well-to-do eamindarsj 
especially in the vicinity of Pilibhit. The groves are often 
surrounded by lofty hedges of bamboos, which thrive extremely 
well in the Bisalpur tahsil, the finest plantations being at Bisal- 
pnr itself, Deoria and Maranri. The other trees, which are to be 
seen scattered over the face of the country, belong mainly to the 
species already mentioned and to the various kinds of fig, such 
as the hargadf pipal and pakar. 

The geology of the district exposes nothing beyond the 
ordinary Gangetio alluvium, and consequently the mineral 
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prodaota are very few. For practical purposes they are confined 
tu kankar and brick-earth, for though the saline efflorescences 
known as reh are be found in a few places they do not occur 
in sufficient quantity to be of any economic value. Even hobfiJear 
is scarce, owing chiefly to the shallow depth of the snbsoil in the 
northern parganas. On the Absara near Jabanabad the thickness 
of the alluvial deposit is little more than 16 feet, at which depth 
boulders are encountered ; whilQ.on the Pangaili near ^awabganj, 
in Bareilly, they are found at 20 feet, the intervening strata being 
either clay or sand of various descriptions, sneh as the ordinary 
white, or blue or a coarse-gmined red variety. In the Bisalpur 
tahsilsome k vnk ir of a fair quality is obtainable from the quarrj* 
at Chhura, on the Bareilly road, thongh this is almost exhausted : 
the cost averages about Bs.*7 per bnndi'ed cubic feet, exclusive of 
carriage, for which the usual charge is eight annas per mile. 
The absence of ha/nkar largely accounts for the paucity of metalled 
roads, since road mefal has to bo imported from Bitbanra in the 
Barailly district, at a cost of Rs. 13 per hundred cubic feet landed 
at Pilibhit. A few pits of soR and inferior kankar exist near 
the Pangaili in pargana Jahanabad, and at Rampura and else- 
where in Pilibhit. Such kmkir can only be utilised for lime- 
burning, and the lime produced fetches from Ks. 22 to Rs. 25 
per hundred cubic feet. Clay suitable for brickmakiog is obtain- 
able in most localities, but bricks are only made in the vicinity 
of the towns, and there is but a small constant demand. Those 
of the small country pattern cost two or three rupees per thousand, 
while sand-moulded bricks of the European type cost Rs. 9 for 
the same quantity at Pilibhit. 

Other building materials sio comparatively unimportant ; 
'* the vast majority of the houses are built of mud or, as is the case 
in the forest tracts, of wattle or grass. The raquisite timber can 
l>e obtained locally, either free or at a nominal coat, owing to the 
extensive rights that have been granted in the forests and to the 
ability of the gaitUndars to sell at very cheap rates. Conse- 
quently it is common to find sol timber employed in the dwellings 
of even the poorest classes j and it is only in the tracts more or 
less remote from the forests that the inferior kinds of wood are 
in ordinary use. Stone is seldom to be seen, except in temples or 
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&e‘more imporUnt pablio baildicge : it baa to be imported {rom 
AgrOj and costs Bs. 8 per cubic foot ; while Bewari slates, in slabs 
two feet square, are obtaiaable at the rate of a))oat Bs, 17 per 
hundred cubic feet. The roofs of common houses are generally 
of thatch or else of small country tiles, supportod on rou^>hewu 
rafters \ but heavy eaf beams have to be brought from the forests 
of IT^epal, and large tiles of the flat typo arc imported from 
Bareilly or more distant places. 

With its large areas of forest, swamp and jungle the district I 
possesses a greater variety of species in its fauna than any other 
part of Bohilkhand. Their nambers, however, have been greatly 
reduced of late years with the extension of cultivation and the 
reclamation of waste, and Pilibhit » no longer the happy hunting- 
ground that it was in old days. In the wilder parts of Furan- 
pur, such as the Mala swamp and the banks of the Sarda and 
Chauka, the tiger and leopard may still perhaps be reckoned 
habitual residents ; but elsewhere they are more tourists, limiting 
their rambles to the banks of streams in a few of the northern 
villages, or occasionally visiting the stunted woodlands of Bisal- 
pur. Leopards too are sometimes found in the high grass jungle# 
that fringe the Deoha in tho north of Pilibhit \ but their depre- 
dations are comparatively small, and in the eyes of the cultivator 
the occasional loss of a bullock u forgiven in consideration of 
the services rendered against other four-footed enemies of 
husbandry. The latter render agriculture precarious not only 
in tho forest villages, but for a mOo or two beyond the jungle’s 
limit. Wild pig are extraordinarily numerous, and tho damage 
done by thorn is immense. The rest may be attributed to deer 
of various kinds, such as tho or spotted doer and the pnrha 
or hog deer, or to the antelope^ the nilgai and blackbuok, which 
are far more common. The sambkor and kaka/r are here almost 
unknown, bat the gond or awamp-deer (lUtcervtbS di&vauoelMil 
is still found, though in sadly diminished numbers, in the north 
and east of Puranpur. Other animals include hares, foxes, 
jackals, wolves, wild dogs and porcupines. The wiM elephant 
rarely visits the forests of Pilibhit, and the district lies outside 
tha range of Jeheddah operations. Wolves are numerous but, 
like the jackal, are rarely moleited, in spite of tho reward set 
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on their heads, sinne they arc regarded as the honnds of Kali, 
and it is considered extremely nnlnoky to kill a wolf. The loss 
of life caused by wild animals is somewhat heavy, the annnal 
average for the five years ending in 1901 being 82, though this 
inclndes deaths resulting from snake- bite. Snakes are more than 
usually numerous, but no reward is given for their destruction: 
some years ago the experiment was tried of giving a monetary 
rewal'd for every snake killed, but was disoontinned owing to 
the suspicion that snakes were being brei! for profit. The loss in 
cattle is not ascertainable, since in many instances, especially in 
the case of the pastures along the Sarda and Chauka, the 
disappearance of animals is not reported. The usual rewards are 
given for the destruction of wild animals, and in the five years 
mentioned above the total amount disbursed under this head was 
Bs. 631 on account of 34 tigei's, five cubs, 33 Icopaids, 62 wolves 
and cubs and seven hyenas. 'Hie red dog, the worst of all 
pests, is unfortunately brought to book but seldom. 

Few of the birds found in other parts of the plains are 
wanting in Filibhit, while many species occur which are not 
common beyond the forest belt. .4mong the numerous gamebirds 
somo are residents and others migrants. The former include 
peafowl, Jungle- fowl, the black and grey partridges, florioan and 
sandgrouae; while among the latter arc snipe and quail. Wild- 
fowl abound along the Deoha, and in the many swamps and jhila 
geese, duck of every variety, teal, widgeon, pochards and shel- 
drake are to be found, to say nothing of cranes, ibis and many 
others of less value in the eyes of the sportsman. 

The larger rivers and the tanks abound with fish, which are 
highly appreciated as au article of imd by almost all classes of 
the population. The species are identical with those found 
throughout the east of Bohilkhaud and the plains generally, the 
commonest being the roku, eaul and others of the carp tribe. 
In the Sarda the maksir is to be found in some abundance, but 
it does not occur in those streams \diich have their origin in the 
plains. The chief fisheries are those on the Deoha and in the 
dahris or creeks along its course. Fish aro caught principally 
by nets and wicker traps of various sizes and descriptions, while 
the rod and line are also employed. The fishing castes are 
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prinoipallj Kahais^ MaUaha and Musalzaana of l^e lower grades : 
tho nnmber of professional fishermen is small, but many agrieal> 
tnristB betake themselves to fishing as occasion offers. The 
returns of the last census, however, showed that, including depend- 
ants, there were 1,003 fishermen and 1,124 fish-dealers in the 
district, the total being relatively large, as indeed is the case 
throughout the Bareilly division. 

Tke cattle bred in the district arc of a superior type to 
those found in the parts of Rohilkhand to the south and south- 
west, owing no doubt to the manifest advantage enjoyed by 
Pilibhit in the matter of pasturage and grasing-grounds. There 
are no special breeds, though the animals closely approximate in 
thoir main characteristics to the Fardiar, Bhur and Majhra 
Singahi strains of Kheri. Under the prevailing system, whereby 
the cattle aro taken in droves to the forest pastures, no regular 
selection is possible j but as a rule the bullocks are somewhat 
small, of symmetrical shape, good paces and great powers of 
endurance. They are admirably suited for draught purposes, and 
when yoked to the light country carts cover the ground at a very 
respectable pace. Few cattle aro imported, except in the Bisalpnr 
tahsil, where less favourable conditions prevail. On the other 
hand dealers come in some numbers from eastern Oudb and 
Gorakhpur to buy cattle : they are known as Hadias, and during 
the cold weather they make extensive purchases, collecting thoir 
animals in temporary sheds. An attempt was once made in 
Bisalpnr to improve the local strain by tho introductioii of Hansi 
bulls, but these proved too big for the small country cows, and 
the experiment failed. The climate was fonnd to disagree with 
animals from the dry tracts of the Punjab, and the people viewed 
the innovation with suspicion, l^ibhit being a breeding district 
there is no lack of cattle for ^ricultural operations. The first 
regular enumeration of animals was made in 1899, and it was 
then ascertained that there were 114,983 bulls and bullocks and 
32,013 male buffaloes, givit^ an average of 2*47 ]>er plough, 
which was well above tho pronncial avere^, and a plough duty 
of 7’17 acres of cultivation, this being a distinctly low figure. 
The lost census took place five years later in 1904, and then the 
number of bulls and bullocks was 125,117 and of male buffaloes 
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40,242, the latter being remarkably nomerous, as Sbahjahanpar 
alone, ^ith a maoli laiger area, showed a higher total among all 
the districts of the province. This gave an average of 2*51 per 
plough, showing a larger margin than before, while the duty had 
dropped to 6*4 acres per plough, according to the returns of that 
year. The census statistics also showed 88,545 cows, 17,160 cow- 
buffaloes aud 92,086 young stocky a large increase having occurred 
in each instance since the former enumeration, The number of 
cows is somewhat remarkable and bears witness to the importance 
of the ghi industry, as great quantities of this article are exported 
to Hareilly and Lucknow. The cows and calves depend solely on 
grosing; but the bullocks from Chait to Sawan are given five 8ers 
of hAusa or chopped straw daily, with a little kkuli or oilcake. 
In the rains grass is obtainable in abundance, and nothing extra 
beyond salt is given; but in the winter ckari and rice-straw 
provide sufficient fodder, and these are followed by the green 
leaves of sugarcane and, later, by the stuff weeded from the 
fields. In the hhadir lands a kind of clover called ehaupatta, or 
quatrefoil, grows in abundance and is of great value : it is found 
chiefiy in the wheat fields. Another nsefal weed is ahra (Vieia 
aativa), >vhich is carefully gathered and given to the anim^ 
The spare cattle are sont to the jungles beyond the 8arda after 
the rains, and there they remain till the close of the hot weather 
following. The narhaa or herdsmen in charge are usually 
paid a haehcha maund of grain for each buffalo and 15 aera for 
each cow per season. The valxm of cattle has greatly increased 
of late, owing partly to the ravages of disease and partly to the 
stronger demand resulting from the spread > of cultivation. 
Between 1860 and 1875 the price of bollocks is said to have 
doubled, being in the latter year from Bs. IS to Rs. 22 per pair, 
while at present the amount ranges from Bs. 24 to Rs. 30 for a 
yoke of average quality. Buffaloes have gone up in price even 
more, as in 1875 a pair cost from Rs. 15 to Rs. 18, whereas now 
they vary from Rs. 35 to Bs. 50; higher figures obtain for 
draught animals of a superior description. A good bullock 
w’ill lost eleven or twelve years, and a buffalo about two years less. 

Filibhit is not a great sheep-breeding district, and in 1904 
the total number of sheep was but 13,612, or much smaller than in 
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any other part of the United Fro\4noeB. Goats are more common, 
numbering 112,147, thoughthisis alow figure as compared with the 
returns inOodhand the eastern districts. They are kept for food, 
for milk and for their hair, which is manu&ctared into rough 
country blankets. Goats are excluded from the forests, and this 
probably accounts for &eir relative scarcity'; but at the same 
time the loss of manure is a factor of considerable importance 
to the agriculture of the district. 

The climate is unsuite^l to horse-breeding, and little has 
ever been attempted. There are no Governmont stallions in the 
district and the animals reared arc, with few exceptions, the 
wretched ponies employed for transport by Banjaraa. The total 
in 1904 was 6,98S horses and ponies, and this is largely exceeded 
in all the adjoining districta Donkeys and mules aro extremely 
scarce and of a very inferior description. Camels too are almost 
unknown, except perha})s in the Bisalpur tahsiJ. Transport is 
efiected by carts, which are particularly numerous in the case of 
both the ordinary country wagon seen in all parts, and tho liglit 
two-wheeled cart, so common in Bohilkhand, which is reserved 
mainly for passenger trafiic. Elephants aro fairly numerous, 
being icept by most of tho lai^r snmindart, to whom they arc 
almost indispensable for journeys across country during tho 
rains. 

Disease among cattle is endemic in the district and at times 
its ravages arc very serious, though bad outbreaks of rinderpest, 
the chief cause of mortality, have of late years been less frequent 
than was formerly the case. The returns are useless, owing to the 
defective system of reporting, butgcnej’ally it may be said that 
rinderpest is always present in a greater or lesser degree. I'^oot- 
and-mouth disease is very common but comparatively seldom 
fatal; anthrax is spoi'adic but the most deadly of all ; and in the 
lowlying pastures heumorrhagte septienmia and bla?kquartcr 
frequently occur, in most instances resulting in the death of the 
animal attacked. A veterinary assistant is employed by the 
district board, but as yet little has been achieved in tho matter 
' of inoculation. This is duo to the ignorance and apathy of the 
people, since every means for the prevention or extirpation of 
disease is put at their disposal, the more so since the establishment 
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of Uie bacteriological laboratory at Maktesar in Nairn Tal, 
wliicb is within easy reach of the distrlcti On the report of an 
outbreak of rinderpest telegraphic information is sent to 
Muktesarj and the assistance thence obtained has often checked 
the spread of an epidemic, although full co -operation on the part 
of the owners is necessary to obtiun really satisfactory results. 

The climate of Filibhit eichibite cousiderabic variations in 
different parts of the district. While in the north and east it 
approximates to that of the Tarw, in the JBisalpur tahsil it differs 
but little in character from that of the adjoining parts of Bareilly 
and Shahjabanpur. The general features are those common 
to the submontane belt and are characterised by dampness 
and moderate beat in the summer, together . with a pailiial 
immunity from the hot westerlj winds which here blow but 
rarely after sunset and are never prolonged through the night 
The heat is not excessive and the maximum temperature is low in 
comparison with the records obtained in Lucknow and the 
southern districts; while relief is frequently afforded, espe- 
mally in the north of the area, by the storms which sweep down 
from the hills. The cold weather begins early, generally about the 
second week in October, and from the begianing of November to 
the end of March the weather is unsurpassable, with clear bright 
days and a remarkbly low temperature from sunset to 10 A.tl., at 
any rate till the first or second week in February. In normal 
seasons heavy rain falls about Christmas, and again at the end of 
January, while mists or fogs often come on during the night, 
sometimes lasting as lato as noon : these arc considered injurious 
to the crops, being apt to produce rust. Towards the middlo of 
April the west winds begin to blow, and these lost with frequent 
intermissions of easterly breeses until early in June. They are 
then displaced by winds from south, the clouds coUectlug 
gradually and violent storms occurring till the advent of the 
regular rains. The latter are brought almost exclusively by the 
south-east monsoon, the Bombay current having bub little effect 
here and, owing to the line of the Mils, the winds during the rains 
blow almost directly from the east. Tbe climate during the rains 
is very different from that experienced at other seasons, beiqg 
.excessively damp, close aud unhealthy. On the first downpour 
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the temperature falls, but the weather soon becomes oppressively 
hot and the diurnal range is smalh After tiie beginning of 
September tiie dimate is especially feverish and continnes 
unpleasant till the establishment of cold weather conditions. 
These characteristics are intendfied in the forest and Tarai tracts, 
while elsewhere the climate may perhaps be considered good for 
the latitude and elevation. The parts beyond the Mala, however, 
are justly dreaded by the inhabitants of the rest of th^ district, 
for fever is endemic on cither bsmk of the Sarda. East of that 
■Stream the fields are completely deserted when once tlie rice is 
sown and are only revisited when the crop is ripe ; while to the 
west much of the cultivation is carried on by non-resident 
tenants. Similarly in the north there is much fever, population 
is sparse and cultivators are obtained with difficulty. The town 
of Pilibhit itself has a bstd reputation, and Jahanabad is consi- 
dered equally insalubrious ; but it cannot be doubted that much 
improvement has resulted from the extension of tillage, and it is 
probable that the effect is already to he seen in a higher temper- 
ature and reduced rainfall, with a gTo^Ying tendency to approach 
the conditions prevailing in the open plains to the south. 

The only meteorological observations taken in the district B 
are the records of rainfall, which arc registered at each tahsil head- 
quarters and at Amaria. Annual statistics are extant for Pilibhit 
town and Bisalpur from 1S$4 onwards, while those of Puranpur 
date from 1S75, of Amaria from 1879 and of Pilibhit cutcherry 
from 1831. These serve to give a fair general average for the 
district, though it is doubtful as to how far the figures can be 
considered reliable owing to the extraordinary variations in the 
annual totals between Pilibhit town and the cutcherry, cspeuially 
in earlier years, the difference on two separate occasions actually 
exceeding eleven inches. With this reservation the average 
annual rainfall of the district is 49*52 inches. The amount 
appears to vary with the latitude, for Amaria eomes first with 
84*54, followed by Pilibhit with 52*22, Paranpur with 49*9 and 
Pisalpur with only 43*59 inches. These differences, it would 
seem, depend on the proximity of the hills and the consequent 
greater susceptibility to storms, white the influence of the forests 
is more strongly felt. It is probable that the fall in the Sarda 
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valley, especially towards the north-east, is larger than elsewhere, 
but no records exist for tlus portion of the district. As a rule, 
too, the amount of preoipitation during the cold weather is 
a good deal higher in the north than in Biaalpur, and this in 
some measure accounts for the difference. The annual variations 
are very extensive. In the 43 years that have elapsed since 
1864 there have been eight occasions on which the average has 
been exceeded to the amount of 25 per cent, or more, and in an 
equal number of years there has been a defect of similar extent. 
Among the abnormally west years the most remarkable have been 
1879 with a fall of 73*2 inches, varying from 78*1 at Puranpur 
and 77'6 at Filibhit to 67 at Bisalpnr ; 1885 with an averse of 
72‘2 inches, the highest being 85*8 at Filibhit town and the lowest 
64*2 at Bisalpnr j and 1894, a year of general Soods, with 71*76 
inches, Filibhit again loading with 82 67, followed by Furanpar 
with 71*78 and Bisalpnr with 71*39. The general average in this 
lest instance would have been mneb higher bnt for the low figure 
of 57*0 inches registered at Amaria. Other wet seasons were 
those of 1867, 1874, 1889, 1893 and 1897, in each of wliicb the 
total exceeded 66 inches. On the other hand the lowest amounts 
known are 27*3 inches in 1866, when tho fall at Bisalpnr was 
J3hly 21*3 inches; 29*6 in 1877, when there was widespread 
famine, especially in Bisalpnr, which received no more than 
18*2 inches; and 26*24 in 1^5, when the distribution in a great 
degree made up for the doficiency. Other dry years were 1868, 
1873, 1876, 1883 and 1895, but on no occasion was any great 
distress experienced. At all times the rainfall is considerably 
heavier than in the districts immediately to tho south, and this 
is a factor of the highest importance in determining the nature 
of the agriculture. Like all rice-producing districts, Filibhit 
requires a great deal of rain and a well-sustuned monsoon current : 
a premature oessation of the runs is the contingency most to 
be deprecated, since it involves the loss of the valuable transmuted 
rice, which requires water till within o short time of harvest. 

The general health of the district is illustrated by the 
.mortuary statistics, the returns from 1891 onwards being given 
.in the appendix.* The rogistraUon of deaths began about 1860 ; 
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bat tbe iyttem at first emplojed was very defective and little 
reliance cat be ^aeed on any figures prior to I872j when new 
methods were introduced. Those for this district date only from 
its formation, so that it is impossible to institute a comparison of 
existing conditions with those prevailing before 1680. From the 
figures available it does not appear that the district is especially 
unhealthy. Between 1881 and 1890 the average annual death- 
rato was 36*4 per mille, which compares favourably with the 
corresponding returns for the Kaini Xal district and is little 
higher than those of £heri and Bahraich to the east. The rest of 
Bohilkhand is decidedly healthy, so that in relation to the division 
as a whole Pilibhit has of necessity a bad reputation. In the 
open country the rate is far lower, and it is only in the river 
valleys and the forest tracts that the death-rate is really high. 
During the ensuing decade, from 1891 to 1900, the average rose 
to 38*4 per miUe; but this may be conridered somewhat abnormal, 
since the period commenced with a series of exceptionally wet 
years, while the scarcity of 1897 was accompauied by widespread 
sickness. The rate in 1896 was SS'2, owing to the unprecedented 
mortality from fever, and in the following year it was 48*4 : in 
1894 too the excessive rainfall had an adverse effect, though in 
the remaining years the figure was decidedly low. During the 
six years that have since elapsed the average has boon 38*1 per 
mille : but this was partly due to the advent of plague, and tho 
mortality was farther enhanced by a severe outbreak of cholera. 
The birth-rate on the other hand is very fairly high, averaging 
42*87 per mille from 1881 to 1890 and 40*46 during the foUow*- 
ing decade, while during the past six years it has boon no less 
than 51*12 — a rate which is exceeded in few disl^ricts. A rapid 
increase of the population is, however, checked by heavy infant 
mortality and a low general vit^ty which renders the people 
particularly subject to the inroads of epidemics. 

Another table shows the chief causes of death.* As usual 
fever occupies the most prominent pla:o, and though the term is 
very wide in its applioatioo, embracing as it does in actual 
practice ^most all diseases in which fever is a prominent 
symptom, it- cannot be doubted that malarial fever is the 'curse 
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of the dutxiot. Alwaj'a proaeat la an eadozazc form ft oocasion* 
ally assiunes the proportiona of a general epidemie, though it a 
inyariably worst in the river basins and in the north and east. 
It is most violent jnst after the close of the rains, from September 
to December, and at this season flie necessity of watching their 
OTOpB tells heavily on the cultivating classes. With an entire 
absence of adequate drainage no remedy seems possible, though 
doubtiess the extension of culrivation and its inoressing stability 
will not be without effect. Much has been done by the liberal 
distribution of quinine, though even at the cheap rato at which 
it is obtainable the people do not seem inclined to purchase the 
drug on their own account. Tlidre is no attempt to imitate the 
preventive customs of the Tliarus of Naini Tal in the constmo 
tion of dwelling-houses and the removal of all water to the 
furthest possible distance from the home. The returns show 
adequately the havoc wrought by malarial fever. From 1881 
to 1891 it accounted for 83*6 per cent, of the total mortality : 
from 1891 to 1900 for 89*7, and in the next six years for 
84*6 per cent. The average in fact varies only with the 
outbreak of cholera or small-poz, and is not always highest in 
the most unhealthy-seasons, A few years stand out as especially 
noticeable, the worst of all being 1896, when more than 23,000 
persons died of fever, while iu the following year the death-roll 
was unusually high. 

In a sporadic form cholera is always more or less prevalent, 
and in nearly every year somo cases have been reported. 
Occasionally, however, it acquires more serious proportions, and 
on such occasions its spread is very rapid owing, no doubt, to the 
height of the water level and the consequent ease with which 
the wells become contaminated. Little can be done to arrest 
its progress when once it has established a hold on the district, 
though of late years remedial measures have been adopted in time 
and the mortality has not approached that recorded in 1882 
and 1890, when 5,731 and 5,078 persons respectively were carried 
off, the disease accounting for one-fourth of the total number 
of deaths r^fttered in those years. Since 1891 there have been 
six years in which the victims numbered more than a thousand 
souls, the worst being 18^. In 1906 the whole country was 
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«irept by cholera, whioh oiiglnated in the Kepal Twai and epread 
all along the aabmontuie tract, thoQ|^ Pilibhit aaffered leM IImmi 
many other diatriets* 

The rav^ea of amall-pox were terrible throogfaout 
khand in former daya but are now almost insignificant, epidenios 
of any magnitude being extremdy rare. Prior to the Mntiny 
Taoeinarion vaa almost unknown, and there was no regular 
organisation or ataif employed for the purpose: inocidation 
was feirly common among the people, but the danger of the 
practioe was fnlly recognised. Unfortnnately there are no 
separate statistics for Pilibhit earlier than 1880; bat it is known 
that the district repeatedly Buffered from the disease, which cost 
thousands of liyes year after year. Resort to vaccination did 
not become general till abont 1865, and even then the progress 
achieved was very slow. From 1881 to 1890 the avmage 
annual nombor of deaths tnm small-pox was 615, the figure 
being unduly swollen by the epidemic of 1883, in which 8,853 
deaths were reported, and by another, though leas serious, out- 
break in 1888. During this period the number of penM>ni 
vaccinated averaged 8,653, or no more than two per cent. tiH the 
whole population annually. From 1891 to 1900 there were no 
serious epidemics, though every year shows a fair number of 
deaths, the average being 170. This improvement was obviously 
due to the growing popularity of vaccination, the average number 
of primary operations rising to 16,732, or 3*4 per cent, of the 
total number of inhabitants in each year. Since 1900 the district 
haa been almost free, save for a small outbreak in 1903 : the 
deaths up to 1907 averaged but 44 annually, while tiie number 
vaccinated rose to 22,228, or 4 *7 per cent. Actually in the last 
six years more than 28 per emit, of the people have been vacci- 
nated, so that the district is now better protected than any other 
part of Bobilkhand. Vaccination is compulsory only in the 
municipalities of Pilibhit and Bisalpur ; but no oppositton is 
shown in the rural tracts, the people coming forward with 
remarkable readiness. The staff consists of an assistant super- 
intendent and ten vaooinaton maintained at an oeit 

ef Bs. 1,560, which is met partly from municipal contributioas 
and partly from local funds. 
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Other dieeasef are of Httle importance, except perhaps 
polznonar/ compliunts and those which result from malarial 
fever, such as djsenterj, enlar^d spleen and the like. Goitre 
is fairly common, as is the case in all submontane districts, and 
it is ascribed, as nsoal, to the water of snowfed rivers. It is 
certainly tme that the disease is very prevalent all along the 
conxse of the Sardai, but it bas not yet been shown that the waters 
of this stream possess any peculiar properties. Plague did not 
make its appearance in this district till 1904, towards the end 
of which year five deaths occorred from imported cases » It 
spread with considerable rapidi^, bat died out with the advent 
of the hot weather. Again r^ppearing in the winter of 1905, 
it caused extensive mortality in the towns and villages, but the 
epidemic never Msumed an alarming character. In 1906-07 the 
outbreak was much worse, as by this time it had permeated all 
Bohilkband, though the mortality in Pilibhit has never been 
•0 serious as in the more tbickly^popnlated tracts to the south 
and west. Little has so far been done in the matter of preventive 
zneasuree beyond the recommendation of evacuation and the 
destroctioo of rats, t<^^her with gratuitous disinfection when 
desired ; but with the inauguration of a more vigorous policy it 
is to be hoped that the district, which has never been a centre of 
infection, may be freed from the sconrge. 

Statistios of infirmities ha^ been collected at each census 
from 1881 onwards. The most noticeable feature is the decrease 
of blindness, the immber of persons afflicted having f sllen from 
1,304 in 1881 to 927 at the last census. This is probably due 
in large measure to the disappearance of small-pox, as other 
cansesof blindnessarenotpresentioaDy marked degree. Insanity 
has apparently increased from 37 to 72 cases, but much depends 
on bUsiifioation : the latter figure is low but is probably short of 
the mark, owing to the maintenance of a divisional aiylom at 
Bareilly. Deaf-mntism has slowly decreased, the total in 1901 
beii^ 201 persons thus afflicted. The connection between goitre 
and cretinism has been fully established, and the comparatively 
high figure is only natural in a district in which affections of 
tiie thyroid gland are so common. There were 115 lepers, or 
considerably less than formerly; the total is aboqt normal 
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for Bdiilkhand as a whole, though diiease ii very maoh more 
frequent in the hill tracti to the north. 



CHAPTER II. 


Aobxoultubb and Couuebob. 

The general eonditiona of the district postulate a low state 
ol derolopment, at any rate in the northern and eastern tracts. 

Bisalpnr tahsil has a much smaller area of forest and waste 
than the rest, while its soil and climate correspond more closely 
to those of the neighbouring districts, so that its cultivation is 
proportionately older and more stable. On the other hand there 
has been a very marked and extensive improvement since the 
early days of British rule throughout the entire area. On the 
cession of Rohilkhand the tract was in a deplorable condition 
as the result of misgovomment and years of oppression, which 
had effectually obliterated all signs of the progress that had 
undoubtedly been achieved under the Rohilla administration. 
No statistics remain to illustrate the extent of the decay save 
those of the revenue collections, though these are sufSciently 
striking; and although the restoration of peace and order under 
the British could not fail to exorcise a beneficial effect and 
to promote the development of agriculture, the process was 
unhappily retarded by the shortsighted revenue policy which 
characterised the early years of the new rigiTne. XhQ excessive 
assessments that were at first imposed had the inevitable result 
of retarding cultivation, since landholders either refused to 
engage or else deliberately threw their fitdds out of tillage in 
the hope of convincing the aothorities that the demand was 
incontestably too high ; while the revenue was too crushing to act 
08 an incentive to the reclamation of waste. The errors of past 
yeara were remedied to some extent at the first regular settlement 
of 1837, the returns of which are the earliest now extant. The 
total area then under cultivation was 330,835 acres, representing 
36*26 per cent, of the whole district. The proportion is low, 
for the reason that the forest area is included ; and on the same 
•coouiUi the figure differs gr«itly in the several paiganas. If the 
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forest land be omitted^ the Bisalpur paigana had at that time 
53*2 per cent, of ita area under cultivation, Jahanabad 63*4, 
Pilibhit 41*7, and Pnranpur only 29*6 per cent. The comparison 
is not quite fair to Bisalpur, since that pargana contains a large 
amount of forest 'which is not reserved but is included in the 
total area. At the following settlement, thirty years later, a ver; 
great advance was observed in ^1 parts of the district. The 
land under cultivation had risen to 416,865 acres, or 48*2 per 
cent, of the whole, representing over 54*2 per cent, without the 
forest area. Tho increase was greatest in pargana Pilibhit, 
which now- had 69*9 per cent. ;of its land under tillage ; while 
Jahanabad had 71*4, Bisalpur 66*8 and Puranpnr ,no more than 
32'9 per cent, cultivated. 

Annual returns of cultivation 01*6 available from 1884-86 
onwards, save for the interruption caused by settlement opera- 
tions between 1898 and 1902, both inclusive. Almost immediately 
after the completion of the 18706ettlement considerable deteriora- 
tion set in throughout tho north and east of the district, necessitat- 
ing revisional operations over a large area. This involved a mark- 
ed decline in the total cultivation, which for the three years ending 
in 1886-87 averaged 406,917 acres. Prom that time, however, a 
decided improvement was observed, and the area under tillage 
steadily increased till the commencement of the series of bad 
seasons from 1894 to 1897, a period of exceptional rainfall and 
widespread floods terminating in a drought and partial famine. 
The result was that for the ten years eudiug in 1896-97 the aver- 
age area under the plough wae 412,253 acres, the maximum being 
482,987 in 1892-93, while the minimum occurred in the last year 
when no more than 376,640 acres were cultivated. The ensuing 
season showed a distinct improvraient, the figure rising to 389,770 ; 
ami though DO returns are extant for the next five years, the 
district prospered greatly, and oultivation went up by leaps and 
bounds. This improvement was well maintained, and in the five 
years ending with 1906-07 the average area under tillage was 
428,288 acres, or 55*71 per cent of the whole district, the highest 
point being reached in the lost year when 436,711 acres were 
cultivated. The percentage, which is calculated irrespective of 
the forest area, bos risen almost proportionately in all parganas. 
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Jahttoabad now heads &e list with 67*99, and is closely followed 
by BUalpnr with 67‘(^ per cent, under onltivation. Fai^na 
Pilibhit,wbi(dthasdevelop6dmorerapidlythanany otherpart of 
the district, shows anaver^e of 66*87, and Paranpur, which is still 
in a very backward state, has no more than 38*17 per cent, of its 
area under the plough, eyen with the omission of the extetuiye 
tracts of Government forests. These figures show, at all events, 
fhftt the deterioration was but temporary, and the district at the 
present time is in a more flourishing condition than at any pre- 
vious period. 

With the spread of cultivation the area of eulturable 
waste shows a corresponding decrease : but it is still compara- 
tively large, especially in the Paranpur tahsil. The average 
amount of laud classified under this head is 270,657 acres, or 
85*2 per cent, of the whole district excluding the reserved 
forests as before. The total, however, is in some respects 
deceptive, since it embraces all the private forests, of which a 
wide area still remains, and which are of considerable economic 
value. This fact accounts lu some measure for the Mgh propor- 
tion of eulturable land, 53*48 per cent., in Paranpur, and also 
for the relatively largo area, 24*25 per cent., in Bisalpur. But 
in the former the high figure is also due to the pracvical absence 
of permanent cultivation in tbe bhur tract. The tenants in 
most cases cultivate where they please, taking up new and 
abandoning old land without reference to the landlord. The 
same thing occurs to some extent in the better tracts, even iu old 
villages like Ghungchai and' Madho Tanda, where a nar is tilled 
for two or three years and tlmn left fallow for a long period. 
In the Pilibhit tahsil tbe proportion is 22*08 per cent, and is much 
the same in both parganaa, though Jabanabad with its lack of 
forest naturally shows a somewhat lairer figure. Properly 
speaking farther large deductions must be made from the area, 
which for the purposes of classification includes not only groves, 
averaging 12,368 acres in estent, but also recent fallow and land 
nnder preparation for sugarcane, which are left untilled in the 
ordinary course and together make np 34,898 acres. The 
remainder is subdivided into old fallow and eulturable waste 
proper, the former i^gregating 64,636 acres and the latter 159,288 
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or 29*12 per oeni, in ftU. There ie but little diffwMOe 
between theie two clasees in point of valae, save that the latter 
ie largely composed of forests, which could only be leolaiined at 
great exp effS ** wl with little hope of profitable oultivatios. 
The hi^nat proportion is naturally to be found iu Fuianpur, 
where 48*3 per cent, of the area comes under this desoriptioa. 
Jahaaabad^ with 14*82 pero^t., shows the lowest figure, and 
dien f(^low Filibhit with 16*82, and Bisalpnr with 17*73 per 
cent. The so-called barren area is comparatively small, for 
though 69,878 acres, or 9*09 per cent, of the district, are thus 
described, riiis includes 84,459 acres covered with water and 
25,291 acres occupied by roads, railways, village sites and 
bnildings; so that the aotnal area of barren waste ia no more 
than 10,128 acres, or 1*32 percent, of the whole, the proportion 
being almost constant in riie several parganast The olassifica* 
tion is neoessarily somewhat ill-defined, for it is always difficult 
to say where culturable waste ends and barren land begins ; 
and this fact renders a comparison with previous returns of no 
value, since in the Bisalpur tahsil, for example, the barren area in 
1868 was no less than 25,086 acres, as compared with 8,277 acres 
at the last settlement and only 2,611 acres in 1906 ; whereas had 
the method of demarcation been correct, or even consistent, the 
areas thus described must have xemamed unchanged. The waste 
land consists for the most part of the dry sandy tracts in the river 
beds and on their banks, or else of the steiile expanses that 
produce nothing beyond coarse grass. There is a certain amount 
of war in the Bisalpur tahsil, bat nowhere does it appear in wide 
stretches, snob as are to be seen in the districts to the south. 

It is somewhat remarkable that while the cultivated area has 
^panded so rapidly of late years there has not been a proportion- 
ate development of the area hiring a doable crop. The yearly 
rjstums are incomplete, and those that exist are seldom reliable; 
but it appears that the practice was fairly general at the time of 
the last settlement. Por the three years ending with 1886-87 the 
average area bearing two crops in the year was 72,590 acres, or 
nearly 18*07 per cent, of the cultivation ; for the next ten years 
it averaged 93,859 acres, or over 22 per cent., the proportion 
ruing to 28 per cent, in 1893; and for the last five years ending 
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in 1907 the a mrn al arerage wai 84,934 acree, or 19*8 per eei^ 
the aotual area onder tillage. The amount Tariee ooneiderably 
from year to year, dependingmainly on the natnre of the aeaeon; 
and the floctnationB are natnrally greatest in Poranpor, 
as a neoesaary result of the precarious oharaoter of that pa^ana. 
There the proportion is only 9*52 per cent., as compared with 
23*09 in Bisalpnr, 23*27 in Jahanabad and 25*38 in PUiUiit. 
The name applied in this distri^ to double-cropped land is that 
of dcBoJtif the tenn being apjdied in contradistinction to parhal, 
meaning fields sown for a ra&i crop after a season of fallow. 

The general style of hosbandiy resembles that of Bareilly, 
though the standard is somewhat infisrior in the more backward 
and preoarions parts of the district. Itscharaoter depends mainly 
on the class of the cultivators, and there is a considerable differ* 
encc between the cultivation ol Bisalpnr and the south of Jahan* 
abad, and that of the Tarai villages and those in the north and 
east of the I\iranpur tahsil. Probably in no part of the United 
Provinces do the ancient superstitions with rcgaxd to sgriculture 
retain ao strong a hold on the peasantry as in Pililhit. Every act 
of onltivation bos the naturo of a religious ceremony ; and though 
some relaxation has been observed of late in this respect oustom 
dies hard, and even Musalmans depend as much on the Brahman 
astrologer as the orthodox Hindus. So numerons are these 
superstitions that it is impossible even to enumerate them all, but 
a few may be briefly mentioned. The Itaraita or first ploughing 
most take place on the mahwat or the auspicious moment, which 
is determined by an elaborate calculation and the actual opera* 
tion in the field is accompanied with solemn ceremonial. In 
many cases much of this is now dispensed with ; Imt it is abso- 
lutely essential that the earth must be subjected to a prdimin* 
ary scratching, and that this must take place on a certain day. 
The number of plougfainga varies with the crop to be sown, and 
each has its own name ; 18 or 20 are not too much for wheat or 
sugarcane in order to give the laxui a perfect tilth ; and the yearly 
cost of ploughing the 4*7 acres which can be properly tilled with 
two bullocks is reckoned at Bs. 4-8-0. The land is given such 
manure as is available in the shape of dung collected from the 
flelds, byres and roads, together with fallmi leaves, ashes and 
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sweepings; bat all this is gathered into a heap, exposed to the 
air and then burned, so that much of the benefit is lost. Where 
possible, sheep are penned on the land for the sake of their drop- 
pings, but as a rule the bulkof thearailable manure is used forfuel. 

Ilie principal ceremony connected with sowing is the festivity 
that attends its completion, accompanied by the nsnal feast to 
Brahmans and mendioants. The seed is either laid by hand in 
the fnrrow, as is the case with maize, this process being known 
as tai, or is sown by means of the drill attached to the 
plough-handle, called bans or not, or else is scattered broadcast 
in the evening and jdoughed over the next morning, a practice 
adopted for most of the khartf staples and the coarser spring 
crops. The task of weeding and hoeing the growing crops is 
performed chiefly by the hired Jabonr of both sexes, the wage 
varying with the season and the state of the labour market. As a 
role it amonnts to two annas in tiie winter and to three annas a day 
in the rains, though more commonly the remuneration consists of 
1| or anna with the addition of aharbat and chabena. Women 
and children receive proportionat^y less, but the value oi the work 
done by women is often fully as great as that of the men, 
esp^ially in the case of the Sunnis, whose womenkind are justly 
noted for their skill in husbandry. A very important duty in 
this district is that of watching the crops and guarding them from 
the depredations of ^nld animals. This is particularly necessary 
in the case of the large millets and sngarcane, but in the forest 
tracts similar precautions have to be taken for the protection of 
the rabi. It is calculated that one man can eiSectnally guard no 
more than two acres, and as ^e ordinary wage is Bs. 2 per 
mensem with the right of eating in the field as much of the 
growing crop as he wishes, the ooit forms an important item in 
the expenses of agriculture, Reaping is generally paid for in 
kind, at the rate of one sheaf in twenty for wheat, about one- 
seventeenth for other cereals, and from one-twelfth to one-fifteenth 
for the coarser crops of either barrest. For cutting and strip- 
ping sugarcane the reaper receives five stalks a day and the leaves. 
Cash wages are reckoned either by time or by the piece, and 
work out at an average of two annas a day or thereabouts. 
A number of religious observanoes accompany reaping and 
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vrinnowing, the practice of offering np the firsUfnuts being 
invariably obseired ; bat the festivity of the occasion soon gives 
place to the more serious business of dividing tiie crop and the 
payment of the rent or Government revenue. 

The implements employed in agriculture are the same as 
those to bo found in almost every district. The chief is 
the plough of the ordinary primitive pattern, modified by the 
addition of tiro mouldboards fast^ed behind the share for 
v^idening the furrows in fields prepared for sugarcane; 
while for drill-sowing a hollow bamboo tube with a broad 
wooden cup at the top is attached to the parhai or sole of the 
plough. For eradicating weeds and pulverising the clods a 
heavy rake, called kkiltmtA, ia employed ; whilo there are three 
kinds of harrow distinguished as the patela or heavy beam, the rari 
or cylindrical roller, and the ttohal or parallel beams. For 
hoeing and weeding the tools comprise the haai or common hoe, 
the phaora or mattock, and the hhurpi or spud. For reaping 
there are used the sickles called gandaBa and da/ranti or ha$vyat 
the former boii^ toothed like a saw. Threshing and winnowing 
demand a small wooden rake known as parekKai, a BO/t'hct or 
broom, a Hpai or three-legged i^ol, and the well-known basket. 
Added to these are the implements required for irrigation, the 
nature of which depends on the character of the well and tho 
depth of tho spriog level. All of these are very cheap, and oven 
the plough oosts no more ^au a couple of rupees. l?i most 
parts of the district w'ood for agricultural purposes can be 
obtained free of charge, and what the cultivator cannot make for 
himself the village carpenter turiw out in consideration for his 
customary share of the crop at harvest. 

Of the two main harvests ^e Idvirif is the more important, 
as occupying the larger area in all parganas of tho dUtriot. 
This has always been the case, but the remarkable feature of late 
years bos been the rapid development of the rabi area. Both 
harvests have increased with the spread of cultivation, since in 
1870 the area under autumn crops was 266,565 acres and the 
spring harvest covered no more than 172,566 : whereas during 
the five years ending in 1906-07 the average for the former was 
285,996 and for the latter no less than 224,967 acres. In the 
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Filibhtt tahail there ibsa beeu b 8 >rel 7 any increase in the l^arif 
area, bat the expansion of the rabi has been at the rate of 50 per 
cent. In Bisalpar — where the two areas are approximately equal- 
identical progress has been made in either case ; bat in Poronpor 
the rahi has mode a marked advance, while the hhari/haB barely 
kept pace with the general development of the pargana, the 
reason being that in an averagely good year the hh/uo' soil is 
capable of yielding a fair rahi orop. The eaid or intermediate 
harvest is of very little importance, averaging only 2,114 
acres, of which considerably more than half lies in the Bisalpur 
tahsil. The crops raised in thm harvest consist mainly of 
melons grown on the sandy banks of the river, the balance 
being made up by vegetables and other garden produoe. 

Of the various Icharif crops by far the most important is 
rice, which occupies on an average 147,189 acres, or 51*46 per 
cent of the harvest. Even so the»> has been a slight decline in 
the rice area, since iu 1370 it amonutei to over 150,000 acres; 
but the figure varies with the nature of the season, and a late 
arrival of the rains will nooessarily Involve a marked contraction 
of rice cultivation. The pnocipal rice tracts are in the 
Filibhit tahsil, aud in both parganas this orop constitutes more 
than two-thirds of the JAarif, the highest proportion being 71'9 
per cent, in Jahanabad as compared with 67*29 in Filibhit, 48*1 
in Bisalpur, and 31*2 in Furanpur. The varieties of rice grown 
in this district are without number, but the so-called Filibhit 
rices come mainly from ^epal and the Naim Tal Tarai, deriving 
their name rather from the market than from the place of their 
origin. The main distinction between the several varieties is the 
division into early rice sown broadcast and transplanted rice, 
wMeh is sown in nurseries and thence removed to the fields, 
where it is left till harvest in November or December. The 
latter includes the finer and more valxiable kinds, while the for- 
mer is generally coarse and cheap. Late rice is only suited to 
the heavy clays in the north, and out of a total of 54,200 acres 
40,443 arc found in the Pilibliit tabsD, mmnly in pai^^a 
Jahanabad, and the bulk of the remainder in Furanpur. The 
area of late rice is very smedl in Bisalpar, where only the coarser 
kinds are grown to any extent. Yarious methods of cultivatioa^ 
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each viih its own name, are in vogue. The earliest sowi^ 
take place in Fhagnn for hundher rice, grown in beds on the 
edges of jhiist and oonstantlj irrigated till harvest4ime in 
Asarh; and very similar to this is the gaja system, the sowing 
and reaping being about a month later in either case. This 
too is only possible where abundant water is near at hand, and 
though the yield is good the cultivation is both costly and 
laborious. The hhijwt methc^, by which the seed is sown in 
land once irrigated during May or Jnno, and the crop is not 
ready till August, is very popular with gamirukura, since it 
leaves the land clear in good time for the rabi sowings. On the 
other hand it is often dangerous, since if rain falls after sowing 
the young plants spring up and are scorched : otherwiso the seed 
germinates, but no growth takes place till the rains break. In 
each of these methods tho commonest variety of rice employed 
is that called aathi, on account of its reaching maturity in sixty 
days, while in hkijna sowings those known as attjana and aeorhi 
are also employed. The regular sowings, done after the advent 
of the rains, are called and then (he rice is either sown 

in beds for transplantation or else is scattered broadcast in the 
ordinary manner, those being distinguished as Idwndhoir and 
kvJchan%. Tho crop is at all times somewhat precarious, since 
so much depends on the rainfall: and it is reokoned that in five 
years one failure and only one bumper harvest can be expected. 
Moreover, it saffera from varioiu pests sucdi as the weeds and 
grasses known locally as dkonda, hhangra, banai and gargwa ; 
the green caterpillar called bakuU; the Hrha moth, which neces- 
sitates smoking the plants with aniseed or mustard oil carried 
on a burning cake of cowdung ; agaya or rust ; and occasion- 
ally the insect called suncKi, which greatly damaged the coarser 
rices in 1899. The average outturn of rice, according to recent 
experiments, is l,2I81b8. per acre, of which SSTlbs. will be cleaned 
rice, 76 broken rico, called JtinH or J^anda, and SOSlbs. husk. 
The operation of husking or chhatao is usually done by Banjaras 
or Lodhs, who commonly receive the chaff and three-eighths of 
the grain, the straw being tho perquisite of the Banjaras’ ponies. 

Next in importance comes sugarcane, the most \*aluable of all 
the kharif products. It oocupies on an average 39,890 acres or 
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13’85 per ceDt of the total area^ the proportion ranging from 
17*58 in Bisalpor and 14*13 in Jabanabad to 18*9 in Pilibhit and 
849 per cent, in Paranpnr. The area has greatlj expanded einoe 
the settlement of 1870, when it was 26,847 acres, and the increase 
has been greatest in Pnranpur. Many varieties are grown, that 
called jpowida being used only for chewing ; while moat of the 
others, such as pandia, rahri, diun, dhaw, agkoUt neula and 
katara are ntilized for sugar alone. The best cane is that grown 
on the banks of the Katna in Bisalpur, the rab fetching from ten 
to twelve per cent, more than that £rom any other part. In the 
upland bcmgar it is customary to leave the field fbr a year before 
sowing, and during that period it is very carefully prepared. 
This, however, is seldom the case in the Pilibhit and Paranpnr 
tahsils, where cane is usually preceded by an antnmn crop of 
rice or millet, and under these -conditions the cane is known 
as hharik or hortush. The cultivation of sugarcane is attended 
with much ceremonial. In sowing a furrow is driven by a 
consecrated plough decorated with a red stripe; and behind ^is 
comes a second with mouldboards to widen the furrow, into 
which the cuttings are dropped .by a mao designated ‘‘the ele- 
phant, followed by the crow, ** who adjusts the cuttings in their 
place. The completion of the task is accompanied by a general 
feast which is repeated at the Peothan festival in Ootober- 
November, before which date the crop must not be cut. TV^eed- 
ing is done at stated intervals, from four to seven hoeings being 
given in different months. Aousd the edges of the fields castor- 
oil plants are generally grown, and often wd and melons are 
sown among the cane itself; the latter are known as hangar 
•melons, and are considered superior to those produced in the 
river beds. The calculated value of a good cane crop is Bs. 83 
per acre, of medium cane Bs. and of Itharik and hh/aidAr cane 
Bs. 45 or thereabouts. Unfortunately the profit seldom goes to 
the cultivators, for, as will be noted hereafter, they are tied hand 
ai^ foot to the lnhandsatis, or sogav-boilers, as the result of the 
almost universal system of advances adopted for the purpose of 
financing the sugar cultivation. The business, which is conducted 
both by tamindwa and professional sugar-factors, is very exten- 
sivew In 1801 there were 257 sugmeane heU or boiling-honses 
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preBiCB in the district, and their mine may be estimated from 
the fact that the income from each is reckoned for the purpose 
of taxation at Rs. 50 or Rs. 5o per Id. 

Of the remaining orops grown in the kk'irif the largest area 
is oijcnpied by bajra, sown cither alone or in combination with 
a^har ; and this covers on an average 26,522 acres or 9*2 per 
cent, of the harvest. The proportion is very low in the Pilibhit 
tahsil, being less than one per cent in Jahanabad ; but the crop is 
extensivdy grown in the sandy uplands of Risalpnr, where it 
averages 11*26, while in Puranpnr it takes up no less than 20*3 
per cent, of the kharif area. In the last case the fignre has 
remained constant for many years, but elsewhere there has been 
a marked decrease owing to the snbstitation of superior staples. 
Very little jnar is grown in the distrijt, the average not exceed- 
ing 2,500 acres, and the bulk of this U confined to the Bisalpur 
tahsil. There is, however, a very considerable area, amonnting to 
some 10,000 acres, under jmr grown for fodder and cut early, 
two-thirds of tMa amount being found in fiisalpur. On the other 
hand the smaller millets, known as ko(2on and eanwan, are 
extensively produesd, the former averaging 15,732 acres, or 6*5 
l>er cent, of the fc4ari/, the area being very considerable in all 
parte except Jahanabad, while santoan averages some 6,000 
acres in Bisalpur aud Poranpor. There are also about 5,000 
acres under shamaJeh, maTuftoo, hanff-ivi and other crops of a 
similar nature of little value, though they form an important item 
in the food supply of the poorest classes. The autumn pulses 
known as wd, mtmg and moth take up 27 per cent, of the hharif 
area in Puranpur, but elsewhere are relatively insignificant, the 
average for the entire district beii^ 22,086 B:;rcs, or 7*7 per cent, 
of the harvest. The first two ore of some value ; bat moth is 
reckoned a very inferior crop, thongh it is well adapted for thn 
light and indifferent soils of Pai^npnr. Msisc has made great 
progress of late years, esps'dally in Jahauabad, and now covers 
some 4,000 acres as compaud with 5S4 acres sown in 1S70. Itsr 
growing popularity is dne hero, as elsewhere, to th;: fact that it; 
quickly reaches maturity and is consequently little injured by;, 
an early cessation of the rains. In former days cotton was an, 
important prpduct, averaging in 1870 os much as 9,0U0 aores,: 

t 
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’Bioifc of whioh lay in Bisalpui* \ bnt Boon atter a decline seb in and 
the preient figure is not much more than lj5(K) acres, while there 
are no signs of a recovery. About 2,000 acres are under garden 
crops and these ioclade pineapple, for which Filibhit is fatnoas, 
the fruit oonstituting an important item in the export trade dar- 
ing summer months. Pin^^ples, however, differ from other 
crops in that they are not sown yearly, the trees remsaning on the 
ground and bearing fndt for years. The only other crop deservix^ 
mention is hemp, whioh averages some 6,500 acres and is grown in 
all parganas, bnt espeoially Bisalpur and Filibhit. Indigo has 
enUrely disappeared from the dutrict, but was once grown in 
Bisalpnr where several factories were established, notably at 
Dugipnr, while there was also one at Bandia Bhnsanri in Jahan- 
ahad. As late as 1897 there were 864 acres under this crop, bnt 
even thmi the dedino was very marked. 

In the spring harvest wheat occupies the same predominant 
position as rice is the iehcMrif. Sown by itself the crop covers on 
an averi^e 107,206 acres, or 47*56 per cent, of the total rohi area, 
the proportion being as high as 6S‘28 in Pnranpnr, while else- 
where it is 42*7 in Bisalpnr, 89*1 in Filibhit and 36*5 per cent, in 
Jabanabad. In 1870 the aggregate was jost under 100,000 acres } 
bat while the Filibhit tshsil has remained stationary in this 
respect there has been a marked decrease in Bisalpnr, and the 
expansion of the wheat area is confined to Paraupur, this being 
most distinct sign of the improvement which has taken place 
in that pargana. On the other hand the quality in Puranpur is 
very inferior : and this is only to be expected, since the crop is 
nised on all soils except the most worthless HKw. The finest 
Wheat comes from the Bisalpnr tehsil, where the best cnltivatoTs 
reside: for thacrop requires veiy carefal tillage, a laige amount 
manure and an abundant supply of irrigation. There are 
several recognised varieties of wheat, of which the best are the 
beardless kinds known as mursdix and hansa, both of whioh are 
said to be descended from English seed introduced soon after the 
cession of the district. The former is both red and white, and 
is a first-class wheat reserved chiefiy for the best soils, while the 
latter yields a superior white grain, noted for the fineness of its 
flour, but is seldom grown, Of the bearded wheats there are 
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{oar distineb varietiee, o{ \7 MgH the best and most poplar ii % 
white type called snmaU'K Another species of wide culture, 
though of mediocre quality, is the red small* grained wheat called 
jbetc^sra; of a similar nature is ratttvxtf both red and white; 
while the last is haliyUf a small and inferior red com found in 
the northern parts of the Pilibhit and Puranpur tahsils. The 
average outturn in all kinds of soils is about 950lbi. per acre, but 
experiments have shown that the actual produce of particular 
fields ranges from 387 to 2,2491bB., the latter being a very 
remarkable figure. 

Barley grown by itself is only to be seen to any great 
extent in the lighter lands of Bisalpnr and in parts of Puranpur, 
and aver^es about 8,600 acres. A somewhat larger area is 
sown in combination with gram, but a much more favourite 
crop is the mixture of wheat and barley known as goehai. Alono 
and in combination barley averages 35,396 acres, or 15*73 per^ 
cent, of the rahi ares, and its distribution is very even through- 
out the district. There has been a great increase since 1870, when 
the total was little more than 13,000 acres : and this is due mainly 
to the extension of cultivation, though in part to the substitution 
of barley for wheat It very often appears as a second crop, sows 
on lands already occupied by rice or maise in the preceding harvest, 
and ismainlyconfinedtoinferiorsoilsconsidered unfit for wheat>- 
the great advantage of barley being that it requires little or no 
irrigation. The average outturn of grain is SlOlbs. per acre ; but 
in special cases, where it has been sown on well-manared land 
near the village site, the produce has reached 2,2501bs. 

Gram sown by itself is a very important rabi staple, averag- 
ing 62,119 acTOB, or 27*6 per cent of the harvest, the proportion 
being as much as 35*8 per cent, in the Pilibhit x>argana and very 
little less in Jahanabad and Bisalpur. There has been an 
immense increase in the gram area unoe 1870, when the tot^ 
was 36,515 acres : and this included peas aud masur, which at 
the present time averago about 1,000 and 6,000 acres, respectively. 
This expansion must be assigned ia the main to the Pilibhit 
t^il, where the area has increased fourfold, laigely ea the 
veeult of extended double'Cropping. Gram is sown on all soils, 
hut tiie finest is to be found in Bisalpur and in the river volleys. 






The crop is sometimes but not always irrigated, and the outturn 
is much larger on parhal ground, averaging about 900lba. to 
the e:re as compared with 500 or 600 lbs. obtained from doeoM 
fields. This amount, however, varies with the nature of the 
season, as the crop is liable to damage from frost and insects. 
There are tu'o '\'arietie8 of gram, known as pHa and hasdf the 
former being yellow and somewhat pointed while the latter is 
black and rounder. 

Other rabi food crops incline pofatoes, which are rapidly 
growing in popularity aud occupy a considerable area in each 
pargana, and vegetables and o^er garden produce, aggregating 
some 250 aci'cs in all. Of the non-food crops the (d>ief is 'linseed, 
a very variable staple. It averages 6,606 acres, but during the 
last five years the total has ranged from 13;271 acres in 1903-04 
to only 647 acres in 1905-06. It is grown principally in 
Bisalpur and Filibbit tahslls, as mnoh for its fibre as for its 
seed. Of late years a great impetus has been given to the cul- 
tivation of fiar, with the result tbi^ several presses have been set 
up in the town of Filibbit, to which flax is imported from all 
parts of the district and the eastern tracts of Bhabjabanpur. 
Oil-seeds of the kinds known as Mreon and lahi are grown to 
a considerable extent in Furanpur but elsewhere are unimport- 
ant, although they take so prominent a place among the ra&i 
produce of the Tarai. Tobacco is another valuable crop and 
occupies some 400 acres, mainly in BiFalpur and Faranpur 
wh^e the soil is well suited to its cultivation. Foppy was first 
introduced into the district in 1698-99, but has been confined to 
the Bisalpur tahsil. It has there made great progress, and at the 
present time cpvers more than 1,000 acres. The only other raH 
crop deserving mention is oats, another recent introduction, 
which has acquired popularity in the Faranpur tah ff i l and 
idr^y covers aa much as 500 acres. 

The copious rainfall and the high spring level of the 
district greatly reduce the need of irrigation, which is required 
only to ensure a crop in unfavourable years, and not, as in the 
Doab, to ensure any crop at aU. In normal seasonsone watering 
for spring crops and two or three for sugarcane are all 
it customary.; while iu. the northern tracts of the district wheat 
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of good quality and even cans are grown entirely withont 
irrigation, and indeed the great duiger in these parts arises nob 
from drought, but from the mst resulting from an excess of 
moisture j and it is on this aosount that tho cultivators are 
deterred from using the canals in cloudy weather, in spite of 
the great advantage that wheat derives from irrigation. Owing 
to the great diversity in the physical aspects of ^e different 
parganas, the ratio of the irrigated to the cultivated area varies 
in a marked d^ree in the several tracts. The earliest statis- 
tics of irrigation are those compiled at the settlement of 1868, 
when the total area receiving wi^r amounted to 156,422 acres, 
or 32*7 per cent, of the whole area under cultivation. The 
behest proportion in any pargana was 51*3 per cent, in Bisalpur, 
followed by 41*7 in Filibhit, 37*3 in Jahanabad and 12*7 inPuran- 
par. These figures are iu excess of any that have been sinoe 
recorded, and it seems pi'obable that thoi'o was some confusion 
between tho irrigable area and th’d actually irrigated, since it 
was the general practice at that time to treat as irrigated all 
fields that were within reach of water. Moreover it is impossible 
to obtain a fair idea of the prevalence or otherwise of irrigation 
from the returns of a single year. For tho three years ending 
in 1887 the average irrigated area was o9;550 acres, or 14*6 per 
cent, of the net cultivation ; and in the ensuing ten years, despite 
the increase in the laud under tillage, the average was only 
60,330 acres, and the propoHion remained the same os before^ 
though this was in large measure due to tho abnormal 
rainfall of several years, nocably 1891, w’hen less than o per 
cent, of the cultivation was watered. In ISd7, on the other 
hand, the result of drought was that irrigation increased every- 
where, the total being 94,100 aci«8, or more than 23 per cent, of 
the area under the plough. The average for tho five years 
ending in 1907 works out at 77,584 acres, or 1ST2 per cent,, and 
of this 46,500 acres lay in the Bisalpur tahsil, where nearly 30 
l>or cent, of tho cultivation was indgated. Next comes Jahan- 
abad with a proportion of 17 per cent., this pargana ha^’ing the 
benefit of canals, and then Furanpnv with 10*5 per cent. ; while 
in pargana Filibhit, where the annual fluctuations are greater 
thao any where .else, no more than 6*9 per cent, of the onltirated 
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«i«a obteined irrigation. ActnaUy the largeat amount r^tered 
in. any aingle year was 103,386acree in 1906-07, this being 
equivalent to 23*7 per cent, oi the net area tilled, although the 
latter was the iiighest on record. At the same time it is certain 
iftaji the maximum capacity of ^edistriet in this respect has never 
been proved, since abundant facilities exist for extendii^ 
the area irrigated, especially in the matter of unprotected 
-wells, which can be dog without difficulty and at little expense, 
e»)ept in parts of Puranpur the northern villages of Jaban- 
abad and Pilibhit, where the nature of the subsoil is unfavourable. 

From the returns of the last five years it appears that 56*98 
per cent, of the irrigated area is anpplied from wells, 13*82 from 
canals, 12*26 from tanks and 16*99 per cent, from other sonroes, 
such as the rivers and streams. The proportions vary greatly 
in the different parganas, since the canal irrigation is practically 
confined to Jahanabad while the streams are utilised to a very 
small extent in Puranpur, but are very important in Bisalpur 
and Pilibhit. These two parganas almost monopolise tank 
irrigation, and whereas in Puranpur 96*46 per cent, of the 
irrigated area is watered from wells, the figure is 66*5 in 
Bisalpur, 30*42 in Pilibhit and only 4*02 per cent, in Jahanabad. 
The proportions necessarily vary from year to year, as not only 
the amount but also the cbarw;ter of the irrigation depends 
largely on the nature of the season. The canal-irrigated area is 
more or less constant, and throughout the district the rice lands 
require a certain supply of water irrespective of the rainfall ; 
bat when the precipitation is abundant and well-sustained, the 
amount of irrigation needed for the rabi crops is almost neglig> 
ible in a very considerable proportion of the area. Consequent^ 
the variations are most marked in tbecaseof wells and tanks, ai^ 
particularly the latter, since their use generally involves greater 
initial labour in the excavation of the channels and lifts for 
bringing the water within reach of the fields. On an average, 
from 1888 to 1897 wells supplied 40*6 per cent, of the total 
irrigation, 17*2 was derived from canals and 42*2 per cent, 
from tanks and other sources. Inl896-97audthefo]lowingyear, 
however, when drought prevailed all over the district and the 
area irrigated was much .larger than previously, the proportion 
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served hy veils rose to 48*8 per cent as oompwed with 18^ 
supplied from oauals and 32*9 per cent from ottier sources, tiie 
Utter being subject to t^e disadvantage of UHiiig when they ue 
most required. The famine of 1897 led to a great increase in the 
number of wells, on which far more reliance is placed than WAS 
formerly the case; though the benefit to the district was not 
permanent since the great majority of the new wells were of the 
unprotected type. 

Irrigation by means of canals has long been employed in 
this (listriot, and though its introduction is generally ascribed 
to the Rohillas, it appears certain that tbo practice dates from a 
much earlier period, The oldermethod of obtaining water is still 
to be seen in many parts of Puranpur, Bisalpur and elsewhere. An 
earthen embankment is thrown across the stream at a convenient 
spot so as to hold up a large amonnt of water and to form a 
reservoir from which a supply can be conducted along rudely- 
excavated channels to the fields on either bank. In the; northern 
parts of the district, where the river banks are as a rule but 
slightly defined, the unscientifie construction of those dams had 
the most disastrous results, causing a formation of swamps with 
a great resultant deterioration in the climate. These effects 
^were aggravated by the conduct of the sami7%dar$ who con- 
structed the dams, since rather than pass the surplus water down 
the stream for the benefit of a neighbour, and so possibly lose 
what was they considered a prescriptive right, they used habitoally 
to divert any excess of water on to the adjoining land with an 
utter disregard of the consequences. The attention of Govern- 
ment was called to these abuses at an early date by the 
extensive disappearance of cultivation in the Tarai, and accord- 
ingly in 1843 Lieutenant >y. Jones was deputed to report on the 
state of affairs in the Tarai parganas and the north of Bobil- 
kband, with instructions to suggest any possible remedy. His 
pi'oposals contemplated a regular system of canals, with regular 
escapes and drainage lines, many of which were afterwards 
carried into effect. In 1844 he erected a permanent dam on tiia 
Baikal, chiefly for the benefit of pargana Bicbha in the Bareilly 
district, and this was followed by a similar work on the EaiUys 
witiithe object of supplying part of j"*****^^ rtllff degirad 
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to otilue the Deoha, hoping to obtain therefrom safficient water 
for a largo canal in Pilibhit and Bisalpur, thoagb this was 
abandoned after a brief exp^rlment. About tiiie time Government 
was requested to undertake the management of the extensive 
irrigation works in Bichba and Jahanabad hitherto controlled 
by Muhammsd Ali Khan of Parewa, and the task was 
entrusted to Mr. Jones. He accordingly developed a regular 
series of irrigation channels from the Jiahgul, inolndiog the 
line some nine miles long from Lauka in the l.araiy passing 
down tlie traut bet^7ooa the Absara and the Pangaili. The 
volume of the latter stream was also inorcased by means 
of an escape channel and ^le dams thrown asross it. In 
1854 Captain Joues submitted a project for a canal from the 
npper Kailas to serve the rest of Jabanabsd, the estimated cost 
being Ks. 82j4S0. This was eventually carried into effect, 
though mauy moJifioations of the original project were intro- 
duced. Experience showed that in several cases the alignment 
of the channels had been faulty, and these mistakes were recti- 
fied in 1872 and subsequent years, considcrablo lengths of channel 
being abandoned and restored to the landholders, who 
have in most cases levelled down the banks and brought the 
land under oultivatiou. Large extensions have also been 
carried out, and at the present time there are more than 96 miles 
of canal iu this district as compared with only 32 miles in 1872. 

Uuder existing arrangements the Irrigation department 
controls the regular canal systems of the Eahgul and Kailas 
rivers, which discributo tbedr waters from channels dug to definite 
sections and slopes and are provided with bridges, regulators a n d 
other necessary works, and also thesystem of artificial and natural 
ciiannels taken o(F from tlis Kailas, Absara and other streams 
west of ihs Deoha, which eiiber supply irrigation directly or 
indirectly by means of earthen dams or assist in supplementing the 
volume of the regular canals, I^or administrative purposes the only 
difiereuce between the two systems U that the rates charged for 
water derived from the latter source are jusb half those paid for 
water from the former. The most important excavated 
canal is that which takes off from the Kailas at Sabdar- 
pur, in the north of Jahausbad, by means of amasoury regulator 
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aud head. For five milea the oanat flowa sonth-'weBtwarde; 
Imt after crossing the road from Jahanabad to- Sitarganj it 
maintains a southerly direction parallel to the A bsara and Deoha 
as far as the Bareilly boundary. The main line in this district 
is 26 miles in length, and there are some 40 miles of distribu- 
taries. Of the latter the chief are the Nakti and Nawadia which 
take ofi on the loft bank at Lalauri>Kbera, close to the main 
road'from Filibhib to Bareilly, with a length of 12( aud 8| miles 
respecdvely. The rest are known as the Amaria, Gaibojh, 
Maihopur, Magrasa, Jatipur and Arni minors, the length in 
each case ranging from two to four miles. In the north-west 
corner of Jahanabad, beyond the Absara, iri-igatlon is obtained 
from the Nakatpnra distributary of tho upper Bahgul canal, 
which roughly follows tiie line of Captain Jonos* work and flows 
dno south for 12| miles in this district. This gives off the Mundali 
aud Faridpur minors, with a combined length of 3| miles. Tho 
jK'akatpnra distributary tails into the Absara— >which is taken 
from the river of that name— by means of a dam at Paata, and 
flows southwards for 10^ miles. Lastly, the small strip of the 
country west of the Fa 1 ^ 5 aiU is watecod by the Farewa branch 
from the Oganpur distributary of the Bahgul oaual. The other 
irrigation works derived from streams controlled by tho depart- 
ment have been already meutioned in dealing with those rivers 
in the preoediug chapter. The total area commanded by the 
canals is 58,800 at^res ; but of this only 24,000 acres of cultivated 
laud can be regarded as properly irrigable. 'Phe largest amount 
actually irrigated from those canals in any one year was 22,033 
acres in 1803-1900, when the xaiufall was in marked defect, 
followed by 21,826 acres in 1896-97, a year of general famine. 

- The returns arc extant from 1870-71 onwards, although tho figures 
include the area watered from the rivers which are under the 
control of the Irrigation department in addition to that supplied 
directly from the excavated channels. For the first ten years 
the annual average was 7,750 acres ; for the second decade 13,050 
acres ; from 1890-01 to 1900-01 it w'as 14,000 acres ; and for the 
next five years 12,300 acres. 

Except in the neighbourhood of la»^ villages, masonry ^ 
wells are rare, and the -few that exist were built for driokiiig 
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purpoMfl, The earthen Trelle, from which the water for Ihe fields u 
obteined, are distingaished as denoting those whidi are 

fed from a sot or suhterranMn spring, and ba^kai, which derive 
their water from percolation. Where the underlying stratum 
consists of stiff olay or loam, known as moH dharti, the w^ 
will last for several years without protection ; but where the 
subsoil is composed of firm strata alternating with sand, the sides 
are strengthened with twisted coiU of aThdT and bajTCt stalks, 
and even these will barely preserve the well for three years. 
Ordinarily the sotiAui wells, when the wells can stand it and the 
spring is copious, arc worked in the nsual way by means of a rope 
and leather bucket. Sometimes in the Hlibhit tahsil, in Bieal- 
pur east of the Deoha aud in the south-west of Pnranpur the 
place of bullocks is taken hy gangs of men ; bat this system, 
locally known as guna, is more commonly adopted in the case 
of irrigation from rivers, tanks, creeks and lagoons. The harhai 
well seldom lasts for more than a single season. Its average 
depth of water is about three feet and the supply is exhausted in 
a few hours, after which the cultivator has to wait till the well 
refills by percolation. In any case the maximum area irrigable 
iu a day is not more than onensixteenth of an acre. Such a well 
possesses, however, the benefit of cheapness, for when it costs 
anything at all th^ expense is limited to two or three rupees. 
As a rule the excavation is done by the cultivator bunsdf or bis 
friends, the rope is twisted out of the spontaneously grown hemp, 
and a customary share of the crop repays the village carpenter 
for making the wheel. The <^rkki, or pot-and-pulley system, is 
commonly to be seen in Bisalpor, the dJ^enkli or lever in Puran* 
pur, and in Pilibhit both varieties ere in use. Irrigation by 
wheel or lever isipossible only where the spring level is high, but 
this is the case almost throughout the district. Excluding the 
hhadir, where water is found at six feet or less, the average 
depth of the spring level is 11 feet 5} inches in Bisalpnr, and in 
the Pilibhit tahsil 10 feet 8| inches ; while in Pnranpur it is 
much less, and the wells are mere boles two or three feet in 
diameter. 

Irrigation from tanks and lagoons is effected by lift, the 
water bring raised by means of the beri or basket swung by two 
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men, one of whom stands oa either side of the cutting along 
which the water is carried to the fields. It is nnnsnal for a 
landlord to charge his tenants for the nse of tank water ; hut 
before supplying their own fields they are expected to give 
gratoitons irrigation to his home farm. Tenants of other land- 
lords are permitted to use the surplus, if there he any, on pay- 
ment of one or two annas per local higha irrigated, When the 
rivers are employed, for this purpose the first step is the 
construction of temporary clams, by which the water is raised to 
snob a height as admits of its distribution either by lift or by 
flush through the channels leading to the fields, 'fhe system is to 
be seen at its best in the Bisalpur tahsil, espeoially in the case of 
the great dams along the Katna, some of which supply a very 
large area. Here the dam is made by the owners of the villages 
on either side of the stream who undertake the whole responsi- 
bility for its construction and maintenance ; while the cost is 
recovered from the landholders of the irrigated villages rateably, 
according to the area watered annually in each village by means 
of the dam. The landholders in turn recoup tlmmselves 
by imposing a water-rate on their tenants, which usually amounts 
to one anna per Hgha for crops paying rent in kind and two 
auncu for sc^arcane, though in some villages the rate is 1| anna 
]^>er higha irrespective of the crop. In all cases the eamvndars 
collect considerably more than they have to repay ; and the same 
thing has been known to occur in canal- irrigated villages, where 
an unauthorized cess has sometimes been imposed, ostensibly for 
the entertainment aud conciliation of the canal subordinates 
who have to superintend the distribution of the water ! 

Save in the case of tiie Government canals irrigation 
rarely costs anything in hard cash, as the 'co-operative system is 
almost universal. When labour is hired the cash wage is from 
2} to 3 annas a day, the oniinary working hours being from 
sunrise to U a.u. and from 3 F.tf. to sunset; or if parched 
grain be given, as is very commonly done, a deduction of one 
pice is made from the daily wage. In calculating the whole 
cost much depends on the size of the urell and the expense of its 
construction, and as these factors are always inconstant it is 
impossible to arrive atony accurate result. Atthelast lettleaent 
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it 'WftB calculated that on an average the total ezpenditfarey 
constrootion, plant and labour^ amounted to Be. 3>4>3 per acre for 
one watering ofra&i crops and to Bs. 6>2>6 for the three waterings 
generally requisite for engai'oane. A recent estimate serves to 
illustrate the remarkable increase in the wegoe of labour, for the 
other items have altered but little, the result being an average of 
Bs. 6>2*8 per acre for ra6i and Be. 7>7>4 for a single watering 
of cane. Irrigation by life is at first sight cheaper : in actual prao* 
tice, however, the labour bill is heavier, owing not only to the more 
arduous nature of the work but also to tho fact that in most 
cases one lift is insufficient to raise the water to an adequate 
height j for in order to save time two or more shifts are employed 
simultaneously in the same field. 

Owing to its situation at tho foot of the hills, the large 
area of lowlyiug marshy land and the usually heavy rainfall, 
the district suffers but rarely from famine, and droughts which 
have caused the moat acuto distress elsewhere have either left 
PiUbhit untouched or else affected it in hut a slight degree. 
This is especially the case with regal'd to the two nortbem 
tahsila, since the experiencus o! Btsalpur have been very similar 
to those of the adjoining parts of Sbahjahanpur and Bareilly. 
Little is known of the degree in which the district was affected 
by early famines, particularly those which occurred before 
the advent of British rule. Hio meagre chronicles of these 
calamities fail to take this remote and sparsely populated tract 
into account; and when, for example, we read of the terrible 
suffering felt in Katehr in 1345, when Muhammad Tughlaq w'as 
on the throne, it is impcssibleto say whether the term included 
much of Pilibhit, practically the whole of which seems to 
have been covered with forest. Tho visitations of 1471, 1631 
and 1661 may have extended into Bisalpur, though no record 
of the fact exists; but it seems certain that the widespread 
famine of 1783 did not leave the district untouched, since it was 
severe in Oudh to the east and tho mortality was heavy even in 
nortbem Kheri. When scarcity did come there were no means 
of alleviation, since the lack of communications rendered impraoti- 
oaUe all attempts at relief from without. 

The first calamity that befell the district after its cession 
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in 1801 was that of 1803*04, whic4x caused terrible distress 
througbont Bohilkhaud. The situation was aggravated by the 
heavy revenue demand and the exhaustion of the people after a 
long period of misrule ; but the trouble arose primarily from the 
failure of the rains, which seem to have stopped abmpdy 
in August, resulting in the complete loss of the leharif harvest. 
There is no reason to suppose that Pilibirit fared better than 
the rest of Sareilly, in which the outtuim was poorer than in any 
other part of the North-Western Provinces — especially as the 
drought was unprecedented in the Nalni Tal Tarsi. There was 
no money available for relief, not even for the construction of 
the irrigation dams attempted elsewhere, and consequently little 
rahi could be sown. In the unirrigated soils the spring harvest 
was not worth reaping, and served merely as fodder for the 
starving cattle. Large balances of revenue accrued ; but tiiis 
was of no concern to the masses, and in many cases the 
malgtbzara fled in order to avoid the demand for payment. The 
loss of life was probably cojuiderable, for the famine raged 
unchecked till the bursting of the monsoon in 1804. 

Pilibfait escaped the local scarcities of the succeeding years, 
being untouched in 1813 and only experiencing the pressure of 
high prices in 1819, though doubtless the farmers benefited 
greatly by the increased value of their produce, since it is 
recorded that much grain was exported to the lower Doab. In 
1825 the drought caused much apprehension, especially as large 
areas had been thrown out of cultivation with a view to obtaining 
a Tednetlon of the assessment, and the tenants were rack-rented 
to the utmost. The Mar-i/ for the most part failed and the 
rahi area was greatly contracted. In January, .however, a good 
fall of rain contributed to relieve the situation, which had 
become very gloomy. Just before this the sub-collector of 
Filibhit, Mr. G. F. France, bad written to say that the people 
were thoroughly disheartened, and that the malgugars were 
requesting him to take over the whole of the produce as well as 
their moveable property, and to realise from these sources as 
murii as ^ey would fetch to meet the Government demand. 
Eventually the ra&i turned out to be about two-thirds of the 
normal^ and -that- no great distress was experienced seems . clear 
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{rom tihe fa'3t that thoagK a Iftrge balanoe aocraad, the total 
remissions of revenue in Pilibhit aggregated only Hs. 22,260, 
The effects of the drought soon passed awaj, and no further 
scarcity was experienced here till the ^ncral famine of 1837. 
On this occasion Bareilly suffered heavily, and the practical 
absence of rain brought agricultural operations to a standstilL 
Prices were abnormally high, and crime 'was rife everywhere. 
In September some rain fell in Pilibhit, but the hopes thus 
induced proved false, and with the complete failure of the rice 
crop the position in this district was almost as unfavourable 
as in the Doab. As before, the rahi area was far below the 
normal : but a moderate harvosi was obtained, largely owing to 
a timely fall of rain in the b^inning of February. Still the 
distress among the poorer classes was great, and was not 
mitigated by the great influx of immigrants from other parts 
attracted by the comparative cheapness prevailing in Bohil- 
khand. It is noteworthy that on this occasion the hill tracts also 
experienced general famine, proving that the defloiency of the 
rainfall was folly as marked in the submontane belt as elsewhere^ 
It is clear, however, that Pilibhit was better off than many 
districts, for though the revenue balances in 1837->38 and the 
following year aggregated Bs. 2,24,023, no remissions were consi- 
dered necessary, nor were any relief measures undertakes by 
the Government.^ In 1860>dl Pilibhit escaped altogether, and 
although relief measuree were undertaken in parts of Bareilly the 
recipients were chiefly immigrants from other districts. Prices 
were very lugb, it is true, hut the agricultural classes were 
unaffected and no suspensions or remissions of revenue were 
made. 

Drought was again the cause of grave alarm in 1868, when 
the rains ceased prematurely, hut the hharif was saved in Pili- 
bhit by a storm in September. Prices rose, however, with 
extensive exportations, and the rahi was damaged to some extent 
by frosts, though in the end the outturn was three-fourths of 
the normal. Distress was rife among the poorer classes and 
rriief works were started at the end of December, employment 
being provided by the construction of a road from Ksalpur to 
Puranpur. The attendance up to tbe end of Juqe averaged 833 
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persons dailj, the total nnmber relieved being 58,000, 'trhile the 
cost was Bs. 1 0,600. Still prices showed no sign of abatement, 
but rather rose higher ; and at the end of July relief works had to 
be opened again in the Bisalpnr tahsil and a month later |n. 
Pilibhit, on the Bareilly and Biai^par roads. They were main* 
tamed till the end of September, the daily average attendance 
being 487, while the total was 14,850, counted by dally nnits. 
At the same time poorhouses were opened at the tahsil head- 
quarters, and relief was given to the needy throughout 1869. 
The pressure gradually declineil with the reaping of the iAari/,. 
and practically ceased in Kovombor. The Puranpur tahsil fared 
much better than the rest of the district, and was practically 
untouched, while in Bisalpur the famine for a short period was 
decidedly acute. The revenue was collected without much 
difficulty, and no remissions were granted : the zam/iaidwa were 
never reduced to great straits, and in many cases benedted 
largely from the high prices realised. 

The widespread famine of 1877-78 attacked Bareilly with 
considerable seventy, but it appears to have been worst in the 
south-western portion and to have affected the Pilibhit subdivision 
in a oomparatively slight d^ree. There was some distress in 
Bisalpur, but the poorhouse at Pilibhit failed to attract many 
persons, tho daily total for this form of relief ne^'er exceeding 600. 
The works first opened in this district included those on the roads 
from Pilibhit to Baheri and from Bisalpur to Khudaganj, and 
these were undertaken by the Publio Works department. Others 
were subsequently started on the roads from Pilibhit to Puranpur, 
Sitargan] and Shahjahanpur, and on that from Bisalpur to 
Babraula. There are no separate statistics for the Pilibhit sub- 
division, as it still was part of the Bareilly district ; but the total 
number of persons employed on the works mentioned was 570,268, 
including 204,170 women and 135,187 children, the expenditure 
being Bs. 48,186. The number of days for which these works 
were open is not ascertainable, but in most cases relief was given 
in this manner from October 1877 to the following Sept^ber, 
with a few brief iutermissions. The poorhouse at Pilibhit was 
restricted principally to the use of the infirm or women and 
children qnfit for work, Assiitaooe was also to the 
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veavew, both Hindu end Muialman, bj purchasing all the cloth 
thej could produce, fer thej were found unfitted for heavy 
manual labour; but nevertheless this class suffered more than any 
other, and the . mortality among the Koris and Julahas was 
unnsually groat. The agriculturists were at first very loth to go oti 
the works, but the pinch of hunger soon overcame their prejudices ; 
the futility of attempting tillage broke their spirits, a result which 
was hastened by the ravages of cholera in the villages. The only 
assistance given to the landown^ was the suspension of a laige 
amount of revenue, but the whole of this was ultimately collected 
and no remissions were made. The tenants were given liberal 
advances for seed and plough-cattle, and for the construction of 
wells ; and those who were thus enabled to cultivate their fields 
profited largtfiy, even in ctf cs where the outturn was but 
moderate, 

Pilibhit remained untouched by famine for ncai'ly twenty 
years after this visitation, and when the calamity of 1896-97 
arrived the district was but mildly affected. As elsewhere, oonr 
sidorable distress arose from the unfavourable nature of the 
preoediug seasons, which had paiiicularly affected the important 
kharif harvest. In 1896 the early cessation of the rains greatly 
damaged the rice and pulses, which produced about one-fifth of 
the normal, while the largo millets yielded two-fifths, the smaller 
kinds three-fourths and maiso did fairly well. It should be 
remembered, however, that rice covered nearly half the area sown, 
and the transplanted variety, by far the most valuable portion, was 
entirely lost. Therobiarea was under two-thirds of the normal, 
but the crop was good save in the case of gram, which was a 
complete failure. Little relief was derived, however, by any but 
the cniltivatois themselves, sinceextensiveesportationkept prices 
extremely high. Aid was given first to the beggars by means of 
private charity, supplemented by the Government pooihouses. 

A fall of rain in November gave rise to an increased demand for 
labour in the fields, but in the i^xt month the poorer classes in the 
towns began to suffer and a district committeo was formed to collect 
and distribute money for their assistance, the funds being supple^ 
mented by a grant from the central committee at the end of Febm* 
ary. From December 1896 to Septwiber 1897 the lum of Bs. 14,739 
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vas expended in money doles to the respectable poor-^hieflj 
^arda-^atikin women^in Pilibhit, Clothing to the value oj 
Be. 450 was distribnted among the same class. In the rural 
tracts Its. 67,150 were devoted to the aid of cultivators requiring 
seed end cattle. The work was done by local sub'Commitiees and 
the results were admirable, since in this manner the land wask^t 
under tillage, and an excellent khari/ harvest was garnered in 
1897. Bs. 3,473 were given to enable cultivators to thatch their 
houses, especially in the north of the district A further sum of 
Bs. 2,353 was spent on quinine, which was given freely and 
proved most valuable in cheeking themortality from fever, which 
began in September 1896 and raged throogbont the district with 
terrible virulence, Apart from the operations of the Charitable 
Belief Fund, much was done by Government under the ordinary 
provisions of the Famine Code. The poorhouses woro not closed 
till September, having been open for a full year, ond their 
maintenance cost about Bs. 3,000; while for the able>bodied 
relief works were started in various places, the average daily 
attendance from the 7th of January to the 17tb of August being 
1,824 persons and the total expenditure Bs. 35,669. Those moasurcs 
sufficed to prevent any morbUity from actual starvation : but 
the suffering was very coruiderable, particularly iuBisalpur. The 
cultivators on the whole did wdl, but the labouring classes and 
^sein receipt of low money wages felt the pinch of unprecedent- 
edly high prices, although the district was infinitely better off 
than other parte of the province. 

There was a alight scarcity in 1899 and the follo\nng year 
owing to a poor kharif, and tbo damage done by insects to the 
rice; but the only effect was the dearness of grain, due in large 
measore to wholesale exportation to Rajputana and the Southern 
Punjab, and the trouble was of small duration. The loss of a 
l^rif harvest is a more serious matter in PIlibhIt than in moat 
places, since it is not compensated by a succeeding however 
abundant, for the food of the people consists mainly of rice and 
the coarser grains reaped in* the autumn, wheat being consumed 
only by the well-to-do. The cultivators and labourers constitute 
more than threo-foartbs of the population, and there ' are ncr 
ihdnstries of importance. On the other hand the forests provide 






manv Bubsidary means of support, and in bad seasons people 
from all tahsils resort to the jungles in great numbers. There 
they are employed in cutting haib grass and liay and in bringing 
it for sale to Pilibhit j while in the private forests many find 
employment in felling and transporting timber. Consequently 
in this district the labourers aan always find work of a kind 
which does not exist in other paits of the plains; and when the 
pinch of scarcity begins to he felt^ poTsous of all classes resort 
to occupations of this nature. Even in Puranpur, the poorest 
part of the district, the tenants are generally of an independent 
nature, in spite of the depressing influences of a poor soil, a 
most uidiealthy climate and a generally low standard of comfort. 
Most of them are ready to abairion their holdings on the slight- 
est provocation and to migrate to Nepal or the Tarai; and it is 
a common practice for a tenant, when pressed for his rent, to 
cat die standing crop and disappear, leaving the landlord help- 
less. The customary rents, moreover, are very low and the 
zemindar obtains no farther share in the produce, while at the 
same time he is generally bound to advance grain for seed. 
Further, most of the tenants in Furanpur own cattle, and 
combine a little breeding with agriculture in consequence of 
the abundant facilities for graaing. There can be no doubt that 
conditions have improved greatly of late years with regard to 
the ability of the people to withstand the effects of drought. 
The picture drawn thirty years ago was of a very different 
nature. 

The materials for constructing a history of prices are more 
scanty in Pilibhit than usual, since continuous returns oie avail- 
able only from 18S0 onwards, when the district first became a 
separate chai'ge. Probably, however, the case differs very little 
from that of Bareilly, save that owing to the difficulty of trans- 
port, a scanty population aud the absence of laige towns, the rates 
were decidedly lower in Pilibhit than at the district head-qnarters. 
The rise in prices during the first half of the nineteenth ceutuiy 
was very striking: easy rates had prevailed from the cession of 
the district up to the famine of 1837, and though there had been ai 
fairly com^te recovery after that calamity, the old levels had 
aavai been attained. A- secaud sharp^ rise occurred ahqgt the rime 
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of the Mutinj, and from that period onwards a steady but welt 
marked decrease is observable in the pni'cbssing power of the rupee. 
The earliest figares o:ctant in tbs FiUbhit subdivision, as it 
then was, are those of 1861, bat these are naeloss for the purposes 
of comparison, since the year was a time of famine in many parts 
and the rates wore altogether abnormal. Fortunately the returns 
for the five years ending in 1S70 hare been preserved, though 
these again are vitiated by the inolaslon of a year of famine and 
of at least two others in which the harvests were very indiffer* 
ent. The average prices of the chief food-grains were lo ssrs to 
the rupee in the case of common rice; 17*63 sera of wheat, 19*44 
of barloy, 24*38 of juar and 17*G8 of gram. A better idea of 
the normal, rates can be obtained by taking the averages of the 
two best years in each case, and Utese give 18*47 eers of rioe,80‘8 
of wheat, 25*93 of barley, 29*73 of juar, and 24*37 of gram. It is 
not possible to trace the course of this change from 1870 till 1880 
owing to the absonce of retariis. Prices rose to an unprecedented 
height during the famine of 1877 and the next year; but the 
district recovered quickly, and in 1880 the rates were 17*14 sera 
of rice, 25*19 of wheat, 88'68 of barley, 22*33 of juar and 26*67 
of gram. The cheapness w*as not destined to last long, and 
though the next five yeare were a period of plenty, the upward 
tendency was very noticeable: rice averaged 16*58, wheat 20*34, 
barloy 32*4, juar 26*77 and gram 21*59 sera to the rupee. From 
1886 onwards the rise wae very much more rapid, and indeed 
that year was marked by an extraordinarily sudden increase in 
the price of all food-grains throughout northorn India. The 
causes were manifobl, such as fall in the value of silver, 
the development of communications and the export trade, 
and the growth of the population : but it is curious that the 
combined effect should have been felt all at once. Prices rose 
markedly and then remained fairly constant, and during the ton 
years ending with 1895 the rates averaged 14 sera for rice, 15*42 
for wheat, 24*01 for barley, 19*12 for juar and 21*11 for gram. 
The next decade opened disastrously with a widespread famine, 
and prices went up sharply ; but the effect was small in Pilikhit, 
and the succeeding harvests were almost uniformly abundant. 
In the second half the rates approached those prevailing in 
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1886, thongh they never retamed to the level of preceding 
years. For the whole period the figures were 12*24 sers of rice, 
14*32 of wheat, 22*2 of barley, 19*95 of ytww and 17*79 of gram. 
In 1906 and the following year they rose again by reason of 
unfavourable seasons, though it yet remains to be seen whether 
the rise is of a temporary or permanent nature. The question is 
one of the highest importance in this district, where rents are so 
extensively paid in kind. The revenue in the greater part of the 
tract was assessed at a time when agricultural produce was far 
cheaper than at present, and the state of the market will prove 
one of the principal factors to be taken into consideration in 
oonnection with the. revision of tlm assessment. 

Wages too have risen, but with regard to them it is impos- 
rible to speak with any exactness. In the case of egricnltural 
labour — which in this district means practically all the labour^ 
^ges are paid usually in kind at customary rates, and the system 
of cash payments is not sufficmntly general to afford any safe 
guide. That the remuneration of labour has increased is clear j 
the difficulty lies in determining the amount of the increase. 
According to returns published in 1826 the monthly wage of fidd- 
labourcrs ranged from Bs. 2 to Bs, 6 ~b statement which is so 
vagueaatobe of no value. Laterretumsaremore satisfactory, as 
being more definite, though at bc^ they can be regarded only as 
rough generalisations. Thus in 1868 a labourer ordinarily received 
one anna duly; in 1868 six pice; in 1877 the same; and in 
1901 from ten to twelve pice. The last is probably excessive, 
for a careful examination of wages made in 1907 gave a rate 
ranging from eight to ten pice, which was slightly lower tiian in 
Bareilly and practically the same as in Bbahjabanpur and Ehm. 
The converted value of wages paid in grain is about a pice lower, 
but much depends on the kind of grain given and the state of the 
market. Account, too, must be taken of various privileges and 
perquisites, which cannot adequately be measur^ in terms of 
money value. The wages of artisans vary with the personal 
element in each case. Carpenters and blacksmiths, who obtained 
or an averi^e six pice daily in 1858, three annas in 1868 and 
four annas in 1877, now receive from four to five and>a-half annim 
dftOy, and 4 similar rise has taken place in the case of other 
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ooeupatioiM. In tbd towns the rates arc eomewhat higheiwas is 
invariably the case, especially as the more skilled craftsmen are 
to be found there. Generally it may be said that wages are 
^intimately connected with prioea, though at the present day they 
are subject to greater ^actuations than the latter, the state of the 
labour market supplying an additional clement of uncertainty. 

The common standard of weight throughout the district is the 
Bareilly ear, which is equivalent to 104 tola« of 180 grains each. 
This is known os the pakka ssr, the kacheha ser being exactly 
half that amount. The Goverumeut ser of 80 tolas is seldom 
used, except in official transactions, and there is little desire for 
change. It is rather difficult to sec why the heavy eer has 
remained unaltered, since it originally consisted of 104 Bareilly 
rnpees of 172 grmus, and the subatitatiou of the modern currency 
should properly give a ndr of a little more than 99 tolas. In 
early days many varieties of copper aud silver coins were in 
current use : but they have all disappeared, the sole coinage being 
that of the British Governmont. In tbo moasuroment of land 
the same distinetion is found to exist between the pfukhta or pakba 
and ka<^cha higha. The former is the Government standard of 
3,025 square yards, and this was employed in the last two surveys 
of the district. Originally it was measured by a rope containing 
'IQg'jdhas or knots, the space between each two knots being throe 
ilahi yards of 83 inches each. In practice, however, a length of 
IS knots was invariably adopted for land under 7\iakshi or sabti 
crops, which paid cuetoiaary money mtes, and of 10 knots for 
nijkcvri lands, for which the ront was ordinarily in kind. In 
this manner there were two pakka highas, one of 2,450^ and one 
of 2,730 square yards; and this dual standard was maintained 
till 1828, when Mr. Boulderson introduced a genoral higha of 19 
knots for all lands. Such a bigJia was actually employed in this 
district at ths first survey, though as a matter of fact the diver* 
gence from the official standard was of little moment ; since in all 
Agricultural concerns the pahhi higha was never used, its place 
being taken by the haekoha bipha. This varies indefimtely, but 
AS a rule in the pargauas of Pilibhit, Jahauabad and Puranpur 
the pokka bipku contains 3 biphui 17^ bisuKzs kkom or kaokoka, 
while in Bisalpur the kham measure is exactly one-fourth of 
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the pukkta* In both the former ani the latter the kaohcha 
hisioa ie a little more than a sqtiaro of six yarde : in either case 
it is supposed to be equivaleut to a square of two and-a-qoarter 
patAoS} so that the of 33 inches is maintained in Bisalpnr, 

while elsewhere it is shorter by an inch. 

Thfl prevailing rates of interest are similar to those exacted 
in the Bareilly district. Loans on the security of real property 
bear interest ranging from 12 to 18 per cent, annually, while in 
the case of petty transactions the rate varies with the status and 
credit of the borrower, thj term for which the money is lent and 
the nature of the security when articles are pledged. The bulk 
of the money-lending business cons iata of loans for agricultural 
purposes, made cither by the zamindar or the village Bania i 
these are called taqavi in the case of money advanced for cattle 
or marriage cxptmses, and bijUutd when the object is the purchase 
of seed. In the case of the former the usual rate is 12 per cent, 
per annum if the loan be obtain^ from the samiiidarf but the 
professional usurer often demands as much as half-an-anna in 
(ho rupee monthly, giving an umual rate of 37^ per cent. Seed 
loans are made on several systems. In Bisalpur the ordinary 
rate is that called dcorha, which represents an addition of oO per 
cent, to the capital, the grain being borrowed in Kartik and 
repaid in Jeth after harvest. fiUcwhoi’c repayment is generally 
made in cash, the interest amounting to two annas in the impee. 
Very often the rate when payment is mad(} in kind is far greater 
than at first sight appears, owing to the practice of the money- 
lender; that is to say, the value of the grain advanced is calcn- 
lated in cash when the loan is made, prices iheu being high, while 
at settlement the converse proci^s takes place, a very mneh larger 
amount being realised, since prices invariably fall when the 
harvest is reaped* The deorka rate in any case is very extor- 
tionate, and some landlords ask for eiwix i only, this being but 
one-fourth of the principal. An immeuso number of loans arc 
given by both zaTnindars and kha'iviiialie to cultivators as 
advances for sugar cultivation, a fixed amount being lent per 
bcickcha, A written and usually registered engagement 

binds the borrower to sell Uk) produce of his crop to the lender 
at a prioe iized in the bond md to pay on the advance a specified 
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rate of interest. Landlords commonly charge 12, and others 24 
per cent., but the borrower suffers not so much from the rate of 
interest as from the fact that the prioc paid for the juice is invari- 
ably below that obtaining in the open market. A similar practice 
used to be adopted in the case of indigo cultivation. Mon^ war 
lent to the tenant, who engaged to pay os forfeit two or three 
trirT>flq the balance against him if the plant delivered failed to 
cover the advance ; and as the lender generally took good care that 
the loan should exceed the ntmost value of the outturn the 
cultivator as a rule became hopelessly entangled, anti conld only 
escape by flight to a native state. 

The first attempt at introdneing the system of co-oporativo 
credit societies in this district was made in lO'di, when several 
mitvindarB came forward with sabsjriptions and societies were 
started in a number of villages. Most of thes;^ suffered from the 
w'uut of proiHiriustnictionaud supervision, and inconsequencecame 
to an untimely end. Five still remain, but their ultimate sneoess 
is very doubtful. The banks at Jaraunia and Cbandoi in the Pili- 
bhit tahsil are working on small capitals lent by the tamindare of 
the villages, who arc wealthy reddeuts of Pilibhit, and the co- 
operative spirit is practically uon-cxistout. The capital of the 
IX’oria society was provided by an wtate under the Court of Wards, 
and hitherto the management has been monopolised by the estate 
officials. As an experimental measure tho entire control has been 
made over to tho panokaytit and tho membership has lieen 
restricted to Thakurs and Kisans, divided into separate pattvB; 
the present capital, including profits, is about Us. 1,400. The 
Jatpura society in tho Puranpur tahsil needs similar reorganisa- 
tion if it is to prove a success, siuco thv patichayat ia a purely 
nominal body, tho actual manager l»eiug tho zamindar, libaknr 
Sarabjit Singh. This is a registered society with assets amount- 
ing to about Us. oGO. The largest and tbo most promising bank 
is at Bisalpur, another registered society, which has a borrowed 
capital of Us. 3,070, in addition to Rs. 800 deposited by the 
members and profits of Uj. G40 up to date, while the membership 
includes 239 persons. Though in this case the panchayat meets 
regularly and has attuned some measnro of independence and 
control, the success of the bank has been mainly due to the energy 
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of the late Lala Lalta Fiaead of Biaalpur, vho was the seotetary 
of the sooiety, and it remaine to be seen whether his recent death 
will seriously affect the vitality of the institution. 

The list of manufactures and industries is extremely meagre, 
and there is nothing for which Pilibhit is in any way celebrated. 
The most important product is unrefined sugar, which is still mode 
in large quantities and exported to the markets of Bareilly and 
8hahjahanpur, The system of nuiuufacture requires no deecrip> 
tion, being similar to that in vogue throughout all Bohilkhand. 
The sugar is sent out in the form of pur and rub, and it has been 
calculated that a BngaT.-zaill cmi tnm out some 600 maunds of 
jxnce monthly, and that this amount yields 105 mauuds of ^inn* 
or 176 maunds of rab. A largo nnmber of the weavers, both 
Hindu and Mnsalman, arc still engaged in the manufacture of 
the common country cloth known as garha, and at the last census 
about 11,000 Iversons derived a sui^istencefrom the band-weaving 
indufltry. The busiuess has, however, declined greatly of late 
years, owing to the competition of Bnropean and factory-made 
cloth j many of the weavers have betaken themsdves to agricul- 
ture, though in most cases their husbandry is of an inferior 
dosoription. Tho fabrics produced in this district present no 
.pecuhar feature, and there is no manufacture of the suporior 
kinds of cloth. At Pilibhit itself a certain amount of coarse 
hempen material is produced, and there is a fair trade in sacking. 
A little cofton-priuting is done in the villages, particularly in 
pargsna Jahanabod. Among the remaining industries are those 
connected with work in wood, cane and other forest products. 
In former days Pilibhit >va8 a great centre of wood-carving, but 
for practical purposes the art may be said to have disappeared. 
Another vanished industry is that of boat building, which was 
once carried on to a large extent, but disappeared with the 
transfer of the Oudh forests beyond the Sorda to Nepal, At 
present the chief articles of manufacture tare country carts, and 
notably the light two-wheeled vehicles known as rahltis, for 
which Pilibhit has a well-dceerved repotation : they are sent 
in largo numbers to the fair at Gola Gokarannath in Kheri. 
The joiners of the place turn out some quantity of household 
furnitare, bedsteads and the like, and In some instances these aro 
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pawled Kod lacquered, Keatioa may also be made of the 
tarbashi work, or ialaying with wire. This is somewhat similar 
in character to that produced in Mainpari, though the exoootion 
is inferior. The principal articles thus decorated are wooden 
sandalSj and sometimes these are of an elaborate design. The 
peg held between the big and the second toe is carred in the form 
of a flower-bnd, generally that of a pomegranate^ and in walking 
it closes with the pressure of the foot as each step is taken and 
opens when the foot is raised for the next stop. Work in metals 
is to be seen at Pilibhit and a few other places, a fair amount of 
brass vessels being exported thence to Kepal and there is a small 
trade in leather, as irell as in horns and hides. The pottery of 
the district is of the ordinary description, and the manufacture is 
confined to the common household utensils. There is an abund- 
ance of snitable clay in all parts of the district and, as in Bareilly, 
it is mixed with river sand to cuabU it to stand the heat of 
the kiln; a vitreous glaso is sometimes added, being nsaally 
obtained from broken glass bangles and coloured red or 
yellow. 

The export trade of the district consists almost excdusively 
in agricultural produce, mainly in the foim of sugar and rice. 
In former days timber was an important article of trade, but 
the business received a severe chock with the cession of the 
best sa2 forests to Nepal, andafurriier decline has set in since tbo 
construction of the railway from Mailani to Dudbwa in the 
north of Eheri. The timber merchants of Pilibhit can no 
longer compete with the Government forosts in Oudh, owing to the 
disadvantages from which they sufier in the matter of carriage. 
There is some traffic in cattl^^ but the remaining commodities 
exported from the district arc very fow and of litUo value. The 
imports consist mainly in piece-goods, metals, salt and other 
requirements of a purely agricultural population. In connection 
with trade, however, perhaps the most important feature is the 
laige through traffic w'ith Nepal, a very considcrablo proportion 
of which passes through I^libhit. The exports and imports are 
registered by the Agriculture and Commerce department, so that 
It is possible to speak of this trade in fairly definite terms. 
Outposts for registration purposes arc mamtained at Neoria 
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Hasainpur, Maho£, Madho Ta&da and Puranpnr, so as to 
command all the available routes. The imports from Nejial 
comprise for the most part ghif rice, oilseeds, hides, drags and 
various food-grains, while is former days timber was an import* 
ant item. Other articles include cattle, dyes, turmeric and 
oilcake. The principal exports on the other hand are Buropean 
and Indian cotton goods, petroleum, food-grains and fruit, 
notably the pineapples for which Pilibhik is famed. The 
balance of trade is largely in favour of K'cpal, for during 
the five years ending In 1907 the imports amounted on an 
average to 53,841 maunds of goods and 9,500 cubic feet of 
timber annually, the estimated value being Bs. 2,01,832 ; while 
the exports averaged 12,777 maunds, the registered value being 
Bb. 08,704. This trade is steadily on the increase, the returns of 
the last year being much higher tbau any previously recorded, 
^vhilo the general gro^vth of the traffic may be estimated from the 
fact that in 1877, just thirty years ago, the total value of the 
imports was Bs. 1,20,550, while that of the expoits was no more 
than Bs. 14,585. 

The system of trade routes has been greatly affected by the 
opening of the railway, though this has served rather to provide 
new means of communication with other districts than to 
displace any of the old lines of traffic except, perhaps, the 
metalled road from Pilibhit to Bai'ellly. For the Nepal trade 
tbe chief roads are still the roads loading to Pilibhit from 
Tanakpur, Mda-ghat and Mundia-ghat, while in the rest of the 
district trade chiefly follow's the lines from Bisalpur to Bareilly, 
Kbudagauj and Pilibhit. In Puranpnr there was little trade 
beforo the railway came, and tho small quantities of sugar, 
timber and cattle that were exported had to be taken either to 
Pilibhit or to Faw'ayan. Consequently there has been but little 
cltauge in the relative positions of tho local markets, save that 
Puranpur has become a much more important place than was 
formerly the case. Pilibhit and Bisalpur are the chief collect- 
ing and distributing centres, aixl after these come Bilaanda 
and Ncoria. In addition, there is a large number of 
village markets or tenths in every pargana, held usually twice 
a w'oek : and to these tho cultivators of the surrounding country 
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bring their pro^iaco/ xrhich is honght by the Banjaras, Banias 
and other distributing agents. A list of all these markets, showing 
their situation and the bazar days, will bo found in the appendix. 
They are often a souroc of great profit to the landlords of tho 
villages in which they are situated by rLOSOu of a tax known 
as ohwigif and levied on all grain-sellers whether residents or 
otherwise. Similar dues are levied at the cattle fairs, the 
samindar receiving from tiie buyers u small percentage on tho 
sale price in return for registration of the cattle sold. 

Another list given in the appendi.v shows the fairs tliat arc : 
held periodically in the district. The majority aiv the! ordinary 
religious gatherings that take place at the principal io'.vns and 
villages on tho oeeasion of the chief llindu and Musalman 
festivals, snob as the Dasahra, liamlila and ^luharram. These 
assemblages are practically devoid of any commercial signi- 
iicauce, and none is of unusual sm; or interest. TJit! largest 
fair is that held on tho full moon of Kurlik tit Mundiu-ghat on 
the iSarda, ostensibly for bathing in that river, though it affords 
an opportunity for a good deal of trade witli Kepal. Of lute 
years, however, it has been the practice to hold the fair at (lirwa- 
ghat on tho Nepalese side of tlio river. It is intoreRiiug to note 
chat of tho minor fairs that hehl at l&alpur in commemoration 
of the coroualiou of liis Majesty King Kdwurd VXI has become 
a pemancut institution. 

The physical aspects of the district, combined with its ( 
remote situation, far removed fiom all centres of political ^ 
impoitaucc, have alivays tended to poverty of means of commu- 
nication. N ouc of the old highways rail through the tract, and 
wheu this part of the country was first included in the dominions 
of the East India Company roads wero almost non-existent. 
The llohillas, it is true, had some sort of a roucl coniKctiug 
Bareilly with Pilibi.it, which was frequently the residence of 
Hafiz Bahmat Khan, and theit' w{» also a recognised route to 
Bisalpur and t^hahjahanpnr. inscwhere progress ivas rendered 
exceedingly difficult by the forests and swamps on either side of 
unbridged rivers. Under British rulo tho payors of tho Govern- 
ment rovunue were made lesponrilde for tho upkeep of roods 
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in their estates^ but such loade were extremely few and bad, 
while the nominal duty imposed on the ma^uaars was seldom 
performed. Litdo progress was effested till the imposition of 
a road cess at the time of the settlement under Begulation IX of 
1833 and the formation of a road committee, which remained 
in existence till the constitution of the district committee in 
1871, this being in turn replaced in 1884 by the district board. 
By 1871 a fair amount of roads had been opened, the Bggregale 
length in the present district of Pilibhit being 210 miles ; but in 
almost every case they were of very indifferent quality, and bridges 
were few and far between. A good deal was accomplished during 
the famine of 1878 and many more roads have since been added, 
while the forests have been opened np and are now traversed by a 
number of tolerable cart tracks. A constant difficulty, however, 
lies in the practical absence of &a?ikar, the whole of which has to 
be imported at great cost The municipality of Pilibhit has gone 
to mnch expense in this direction by metalling several of the 
roads in the town, but outside ite limits metalled roads are, with 
one exception, non-existent. Communications have been vastly 
improved by the introduction of the railway, which traverses 
the district from cast to west and has opened up the hith^o 
almost inaoocssible traots of the Puraupur tahsil; but as a 
general rule the facilities for carriage are extremely poor in the 
northern and eastern parts, smd tho Bisalpur tahsil alone 
resembles the other districts of the plains in the ability with 
which carta can proceed from vill^e to village by the ordinary 
connecting paths. 

The only existing line of milway is that from Lucknow 
and Sitapur to Bareilly, a metre-gauge track built as a State 
railway and leased to the Bohiikhand and Xumaun Railway 
Company. The section from Bhojupura to Pilibhit was opened 
on the loth of November 1884, and that from Pilibhit to Gola in 
Kheri on the Ist of April 1891. The line enters the district on 
the western borders of pargana Jahauabad and thence goes to 
Pilibhit, crossing the Deoha by a good iron-girder bridge, and 
then tufns east-south-east to traverse the parganas of Pilibhit 
and Furanpur, eventually leaving the district and passing into 
Shabjahanpur after a . course of 48 miles. There are stations at 
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8bahi-^t first known as Jahanabad and then as Khamaria— 
Pilibhit, Shahgarbj Paranpur and Dndhia Khurd, or Bharampar. 
There was formerly a station at Mala, between Pilibhit and 
Shahgarh, bnt it was abandoned on account of the small traffio 
and the extreme nnhealthiness of the place. It is now proposed 
to mn a branch from Pilibhit northwards to Tanakpur in the 
Almora distriot, so as to afford an easier outlet for the trafiio of 
the hills and Nepal. This would undoubtedly have a marked 
effect on the trade of this district. As it is, a la^e number of 
Banias and other merchants go to Tanakpur during the cold 
weather, bnt their operations are limited both by the difficulty 
of transport and the insalnbrity of the climate. The railway will 
remove the former obstacle, while donbtlcBs the climate will gsdn 
with the increase of population and the clearing of the jungle. 
The line has twice been surveyed, and will probably be constructed 
at an early date as a part of the liUcknow-Bareilly Btate 
Railway. A second project is perhaps of greater importance. 
This embraces the construction of a line by the Rohilkband and 
Knmann Railway Company from Pilibhit to Shabjahanpnr. 
The survey was commenced in 1^)6, the intention being to carry 
the line from north to south through the Bisalpnr tahail, winch 
will derive incalculable benefits from its constroction. 

All the roads in the district, save those maintained by the 
municipalities and the Forest department, are under the control of 
the district board. There are no provincial roads, and the Publio 
'Works department has nothing to do with the roads beyond the 
maintenance of the metalled lines and the cozutmetion and 
repair of bridges and culverts, the cost of which is met from 
local funds. As already mentioned, the number of metalled 
roads is remarkably small : they have a total length of 12| miles, 
and more than 10} miles of ^is bdongs to the road from Barmlly 
to Pilibhit. The remainder are branches from this, leading to 
Shahl railway station, to the collector’s residence and the police 
havalxt at Pilibhit, and to the railway station at the latter place. 
The Bareilly road crosses the Absara by a masonry bridge, and 
till the oonstmetion of the railway bridge over the D^ha the 
passage of that river was effected by a ferry, replaced during the 
cold weather by a tmnporary bridge>o{-boate. There are astaging 
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bano-alow and a Governmsnt emsamplng-grouad at Pilibhit. The 
unMCtal/fld roads are 293 milas in length aul belong to the 
seeond, 8fth and sixth clossaa. The accoud-olass roads are 
subdivided into t^vu, according as they are wholly or partially 
bridged and drained. Of the former the chief are those leading 
from Filibhit to Shahjahanpur, passing through Bisalpur, where 
there is an inspection bungalow ; from Filibhit to Jahanabod and 
Saheri ; from Puranpur to Chaka on the northern boundary ; and 
from Puranpur to Dhauara-ghat on tho Sarda. These have 
substantial masonry culverts^ but more are required os during 
the rains the drainage is often inadequate,^ Tho second-class 
roads of the second category are four in number, and comprise 
those from Pllihhit to Mundia-ghat and Nopal, with a temporary 
wooden bridge over the Chauka^from I^ilibhit to Madho Tanda, 
with a good iron bridge over ^ Sanda in the third mile, but 
none in the case of the Mala and other streams ; from Bisalpur 
to Bareilly, crossing tho Deoha by a bridge-of-boats ; and from 
Bisalpur to Ehudaganj and Patehgarh, The fifth-class roads, 
described as cleared, partially bridged and drained, and the suth- 
class roods, cleared only, are but fair-weather tracks. They are 
shown in the list given in the appendix and call for no further 
desoription. With hardly an exception they are unbridgetl, and 
almost all are impassable during wet weather. Those from Filibhit 
to Tanakpur and Neoria Husainpur are provided with a fair but 
still insufficient number of substantial culverts, but in this respect 
they stand alone. Besides these two the principal bighwa}^ arc 
those connectiDg Puranpur with Filibhit and Bisalpur, and those 
from Hahof and Shahi to Sitarganj in the Naini Tal Tarai. Tho 
forest roads, though often mere paths along the fire lines, serve 
a useful purpose : their position is shown in the map accompany- 

this volume. Beyond the Sanla there are no roods worthy 
of the name, and ou'ing to the nature of the country communica- 
tion between the vills^os is most difficult at almost all seasons of 
tile year, and an elephant is practically indispensable as a means 
of locomotion. 

The old bridge-of-boats over the Deoha at Filibhit has been 
replaced by the railway bridge, and now the only public ferry 
is th^ on the roc4 from Bisalpur to Bareilly, which is carolled 
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by the district board. The various ferries over the Sarda, of 
t\'hich a list is given in tho appendix^ are ownod and managed 
by the zamindiirs, who dei-ivo a eonsidcruble income tliei-efrom 
especially in the case of the Mondia'ghat and Dhaimra ferries. 
The Sarda is not a navigable river, ou ing to the natui'o of its 
bed and the shifting channel. The Dcoha, on tho other hand, is 
practicable for country bo.'its os far up os Pilibhit, tliough tho 
traffic is now iuconsidorable. 




CHAWER III. 


THE PEOPLE. 

The firdt attempt to aamber the inhabitaota of the distriot S 
was made by Mr. Boulderson between 1S23 and 1830, but Uais was ^ 
only a partial censtu extending to adccted villages in all parts 
of the old fiareslly diatrict. No separate figarce are oxtant for 
the parganas o! Piliblutj and it is impossible to derive any useful 
information from the mcagro rutams. Th& same remarks apply 
to the first general census of 1847, which was conducted on very 
crado principles, showing no distinction of sex or caste. It was 
almittedly inaccurate, and its many defects soon called for a 
repetition of the experiment on more reliable lines. 

The census of 1853 was a fairly successful undertaking, and C 
the rosulta have been preserved in a coociso report. The ^ 
parganas now constituting Filildnt, with tho inclusion of Marauri, 
afterwards absorbed for the most part in Bisalpur, contained 
419,306 inhabitants, of whom 351,383 were Hindus and 65,413 
Musalmaus and others : tho total number of {mnales was 106,261. 
Hie density for the whole tract averaged 815 persons to the 
square mile, the total area being then shown as 1,333*7 square 
miles. Tho proportion was highest in Bisalpur, W'here it 
amounted to 473, while in the modern Filibhit tahsil it was 305 
and in Puranpur the average was no more than 144, showing 
that this jungle tract was iu a far more backward condition than 
the rest of the district. The number of towns and villages is 
given for the whole of Bareilly only : there were but two places in 
PiliUiit with more than 5,000 inhabitants, namely, Filibhit iis^ 
and Bisalpnr. 

The next census was taken in I860 and was of a much more | 
elaborate nature, since account was taken for the first time of 
oocupation, age and caste. The total showed a distinct increase in 
all parganas of the' district, notably in Bisalpur and Filibhit; 
the Dumber of inhabitants was 467,270, of whom 216,665 were 
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ftenalM. Hindus aggregated 888^367, wbile Jifasalmaiia and 
others, the latter being very few in anaiber, amonnted to 78,603. 
The average density bad risen by this time to 348 persons to the 
square mile, the total area of the district being returned as 1,343 
square miles. As before, Bisalpur took the lead with 537, followed 
by the Filibhit tehsil with 439 and by Pnranpui with 151. The 
number cd towns had increased by one, Xeoria Husainpur having 
a population of over five thousand inhabitants. 

The following enumeration took place seven years later, in 
1872, when the district was still iooluded in Bareilly. On this 
occasion it was found that &e rate of increase bad been steadily 
maintained, being slightly more m^ked in the Pilibhit pargana 
than elsewhere. The popnlation numbered 492,098 sonls, of 
whom 227,553 were females: the Hindu element amounted to 
418,474 persons, while 78,600 were Mnsalmans and 24 of other 
reUgions. The density, oalculabed on the area of the revenue 
survey, averaged 864 to the square mile, the proportion ranging 
from 669 in Bisalpur to 470 in the Pilibhit tahsil and only 167 
inPuranpur. The number of towns and villages was 1,180, 
and of these 1,112 contained less than one thousand inhabitants 
^iece,'66 between one and two thousand, while of the twelve 
larger places three, Filibhit, Bisalpur and Neoria Husainpur, bad 
populations exceeding five thousand. 

Up to the present time the figures 011872* have never been 
exceeded. A period of indifferent harvests and widespread 
richness ensued, with the result that in 1881, the first census 
taken since the constitution of the new district, a heavy drop was 
found to have occurred. The total fell to 451,601 persons, 
including 211,814 females ; Hindus numbered 877,003, MusaU 
mans 74,680 and others 18, ril Christians. The decrease wsm 
most marked in Bisalpur, which had suffered somewhat heavily 
in the famine: but it was abo very noticeable in the Pilibhit 
tahsih Poranpui on the other hand showed a distinct increase, 
probably on account of immigration from the drier tracts. 
The average density of the population throughout the district 
was 329*2 to the square mile, Bisalpur coming first with 494, 
Fililfiiit next with 387 aod then Puranpur with 178. The 
Boaber of towns and villages had deolizied to 1,053, of which 
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992 eoniaised less tbaa on* Iboosa^ persons eaeh, 42 between 
one and two thousand, while 19 had a larger population, 
(hough in the case of Pilibhit and Bisalpur alone did the total 
exceed five thousand. 

The ensuing decade witnessed a general recovery : the seasons j 
woro almost without cucception favourable, and serious epidemics 
wero rare. The total populaiion lose to 485,108, of whom 
226,846 were females, " It was still short of the figuro attaiued ia 
1872, though there is some rca-<OQ for believing that the latter 
census was in some respects defe:tive, tending to err in the 
direction of excess, siocc the rules lent themselves in certain 
cases to double enumeration. Of the whole population 402,120 
were Hindus, 82,486 Mosaimans and 7G0 of other religions, the 
increase under this head being duo to the spread of Christianity 
and the Arya Samaj, The average donsity had risen to 353*8 
pec square mile of the whole district, the tahsil figures beii^ 526 
for Bisalpur, 419 for Pilibbit and 185 for Puranpnr, Tbs 
nomhoc of inhabited towns and villages was 1,051, or two leas 
than at tho previous os'nsns, and those comprised 990 with 
under one thousand, 43 between one and two thousand, 15 between 
two and five thousand and three with larger }>opnlation8, Neoria 
Huaalnpur having recovered its position in this grade. 

In the ten years that elapsed before the next census was 
taken, in March 1991 , the district experienced several vicissitndes 
of fortune. The period commenced with a series of abnormally 
wet years, in which the lowlying areas Buffered much from floods 
and general sickness. Then came the famine of 1896-97, whioh 
affected the dry areas, and though it was not severely fdt in 
submontane tract it caused a somswhat extensive mov^ent of 
population. The closing years witnessed general prosperity, 
save for tho unfavourable rains of 1899. The net result was a 
somewhat marked decrease in thoPuranpur and Pilibhit tahsils 
and a rise in lUsalpur, tho total population being 470,339. 
This gave an average density of 342'C persons to the square mile, 
the highest being 541 in Bisalpur and the lowest 174 in Puran* 

- pur, where the mortality from fever bad been very great ; while 
in the Pilibhit tahril the average was 390. The proportion is 
undoubtedly very low as compared with those found in otiier 
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parts of Bohilkhand, but it should be remembered that the 
physical aspects of Filibhit are very different from those of the 
remainder of the division. The Bisaipnr t^isil alone resembles 
the adjoining tracts to the south and west, and here the average 
density is fully as great asm Siahjahanpnr. The rest of the 
district is more like Kheri to the east or the Ifainl Tal Tarai to 
the west, and indeed the average density of the north and east 
of the district is actually greater than in mther of the contiguons 
districts. 

It is not easy to determine with any accuracy how far the 
decline in the population was dtm to migration. It appeared 
that of all the persons enumerated in Filibhit 85*45 per cent, 
were born in this district, 12*88 per cent, hailed from Bareilly 
and other contiguous districts, iimluding the kingdom of Nepal, 
and 1*67 per cent, came from further afield. The number of 
immigrants is necessarily large owing to the unhealthiness of tho 
climate, which kills off the cultivators and their ohildreir, so that 
a constant supply of fresh labour is needed to keep the fields 
under tillage. The same thing ocouxs, though to a much larger 
extent, in the Tarai. Ordinarily, therefore, immigration merely 
replaces losses and docs not swell the population ; and while a 
la^r influx occurs in time of famine, when cultivators flock to 
the moist lands of the north, Uie action is reversed by a succession 
of wet seasons, which leaves ^e jungle tracts waterlogged and 
saturated with malaria. The difficulty of determining the actual 
addition to tho population duriugthc decade lies in the fact that the 
date of immigration is an unknown quantity : while roughly 14*5 
per cent, of the inhabitants enumerated in 1901 were immigrants, 
the proportion in 1891 was 15*8 per cent., so that the increment 
due to recent migration is neo^sarily smalloi than at first sight 
appears. Bearing this in mind, it appears that the district actually 
lost in population by migration instead of gaining, for the figures 
of emigration show that of all the persons enumerated in India 
who gave Filibhit as their birUiplece only 86*93 per cent, were 
found in diis district. That emigration went on to a consider* 
able extent appears certain from an examination of the vital statis- 
tioB, even if ample allowance be made for defectiva registration. 
Between 1891 and 1900, inclusive, the recorded Urths numbered 
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196,307 aad the deaths 1^,21$, from whioh an addition of 
over 10,000 persons might be expected instead of a deorease 
of 14,769. Emulation to the extent of 13*07 per cent, means 
an actual loss of 59,713 persons found in other districts of 
the United Provinces alono, to sa^ nothing of migration beyond 
these limits ; and though this figure is subject to similar 
deductions as is the case with immigration, it is sufficiently 
large to account for the loss of population caused otherwise 
than by death. The vast majority of the emigrants were found 
in the neighbouring districts of Bareilly, Shahjabaupur and 
Ifaini TaL 

The district is essentially an agricultural and pastoral tract, 
so that it is not surprising to fiiri an overwhelming preponderance 
on the part of the rural populatioiu The only towns of any size 
are the municipalities of PiHbhit and Bisalpur, and no other 
place contains as many as five thousand inhabitauts. Three 
small places, Kcoria Husampur, Jahanabad and Bilsauda, arc 
admiuisterod under the provisions of Act XX of 1856 and thrir 
population may perhaps bo lucludod in the urban community ; but 
even so the latter amounts only to 11'6 per cent, of the total, and 
the proportion would be much lower but for the fact that so largo 
an area is very sparsely populated and undeveloped. At the last 
census there were five towns and 1,056 villages. Of the latter 
1,007 contained less than 1,000 persons apiece with an average 
population of 333 souls; 37 bwl between one and two thousand, 
and only twelve others possessed more than two thousand 
inhabitants. No less than 44*26 per cent, of the people is to be 
found in small villages of under 500 persons each. In the south 
and w'est these villages generally resemble those found in Bareilly 
and Shahjabaupur, being mere coUcctiuns of mud huts, usually 
with thatched roofs, while the zamindar^B residence is generally 
more conspicuous than the rest, sometimes being built in two 
storeys. In the jungle tracts ibe mud houses are more rare, and 
the people reside largely in huts of grass or wattle : the sites are 
more scattered, and the condition of affairs approaches to that 
prevailing in Eberi and the Tarai. The population in these 
parts is very fluctuating, and few villages are of any antiquity j 
while here and there may be seen deserted sites of all ages, the 
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(ddeit being often of considerable megmtade and bearing wit- 
ness to the existence in former dajs of a for more widespread 
civilisation in the sabmontana belt than is now to be witnessed. ' 
Of the whole popalation 219,615 wore males and 220,724 
were females. The latter thns amount to 46'93 per cent, of the 
total, the disproportion between the sexes being almost similar 
throughout the district: the percentage of females ranges from 
47*24 in tahsil Filibhit to 46*84 in Puranpur and 46*67 in 
Bisalpur. Thus the district lies midway between Kb^i on the 
east, where there are 89 finales to every hundred males, and 
Bareilly on the west, in which the corresponding figure is but 
86, the latter also being found in Shabjahanpur to the south. 
The excess of males is common to all the western districts of the 
United Provinces, while an equally marked defect occui's in the 
eastern tracts. The reason is a matter lor speculation. It has 
been ascribed by some to tho practice of female infauticide •, but 
this theory breaks down under esamiuatiun siueo the deficiency 
of females is almost as marked in the Musalman as in the Hindu 
oommunity. }^or is it confined tv the higher castes, which have 
hitherto rested under suspicion of infanticide, but it is a common 
phenomenon in every grade of society. Probably it is true 
that in earlier enumoiations there was some concealment of 
females, but it is very doubtful whether this now takes place 
to any appreciable extent. The proportion in 1872 was 86 
females to every hundred of the opposite sex; in 1881 it was 
88*3, in 1891 it had dropped ^un to 87*8 and iu 1901 it was 
88*4. A similar rise and fall has been observed in other 
distoicts, but no safe deductions can be made therefrom: it is, 
however, certain that more male than female births occur, or at 
least are reported, as will be seen from the table given in the 
appendix. * 

Classified according to religious the population in 1901 
comprised 386,791 Hindus, 81,424 Musalmaus, I,2D6 Christians, 
675 Arjas, 149 Sikhs and 4 Jains. Thus 82*24 per cent, 
of the inhabitants were Himlus aud 17'31 per ccut. Hnsal- 
mans, the proportions in other cases being insignificant. In 
tihe ]^redoQdiiauce of Hindus the district rather resembles Badaiu 
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and ^ahj^npvr than ^ other parte of Rohilkhand, and at 
no time iras Mueatman supremeoy ao itrongly marked at in 
the reet of the province t not indeed beeanae there were any looal 
Hindn chieftains of note, but rather becanse this remote forest- 
clad tract was of less political and economic importance than the 
rich plains of Moradabad and Bareilly. The district affords 
a good example of the common phenomenon that Muaalmans 
increase more rapidly than their Hindu neighbonrs. In 1881 
they numbered but 16*51 p^ cent, of the whole, while ten 
years later the figure was 17, and by 1001 it had risen to 17*81 
per cent. This resnlt seems to be dne to the advant^s derived 
from a more liberal diet, whmh conduces not only to greater 
longevity, hat also to superior fertility and stamina; and at the 
same time it is probable that the Muhammadan community 
contains a lower proportion of the poorest classes than is to ho 
found among the Hindus. Tlie relative distribution of the 
various reiigions differs considerably in the several tahsils. In 
Pilibhit, the chief seat of the Bohilla power, Musalmans form 
27 per cent, of the population; whereas in Puranpur, which has 
but recently been colonised, the proportion is only 12 and in 
Bisalpur no more than 10*6 per cent., this subdivision having 
romained almost exclusively Hindu; if the town of Bisalpur 
Itself be excluded, the ratio drops to merely 9*4 per cent 

Hinduism in Pilibhit presents no peculiar features. An 
attempt was made in 1901 to ducover the prevailing forms of 
lielief but widiout success, as only a minute fraction of the 
people expressed adherence to any definite sect ; and to an even 
greater extent than elsewhere the replies seem to have been 
suggested by tho specimen cntiira shown in the instructions issued 
to enumerators. A largo numl^r, ^ is true, were returned as 
monotheists, but this does not connote any particular sect, aa 
belief in a supreme doity is distinctly obaracteristlc of Hinduism 
as a whole. Generally it may be said that the conscious belief 
of the masses is an ill-defined pantheism; and this assertion ia 
strengthened by the extraordinary amount of superstition still 
prevalent among the agriculturists, as already exemplified in 
connection with the processes of husbandry. The only important 
division pf thp Hindu community is that acooidis^ to castes. 
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The number of the latter is very great, the more lo perhapi 
becaoae practically the whole population consists of, or is sprang 
from, more or less recent unmtgrants, so that there is no dond* 
nant caste in any part of the district that has been long 
established in these parts or has made its influence widely felt. 
Altogether representatives were found of no fewer than 66 
different castes, excluding subdivisions. Many of these, it is 
true, are of little importance, for while ten castes together make 
up 69*36 per cent, of the whole population, there were 86 with 
less than a thousand persons apiece, and in 22 instances the 
numbers did not exceed two hundred. It appears, however, that 
the actual number of castes is even greater than that shown, 
since in 825 instances no particular casto was specified. On the 
other hand the composition of the population is in few respects 
remarkable, and ethnograpbioally Pilibhit is of little interest : 
no caste is in any way peculiar to the district, and owing to the 
smallness of the area none occurs in exceptional and few in 
unusual numbers. 

The first place is taken by the Kisans, who numbered 54,000 
persons or nearly 14 per cent, of the total Hindu population. 
They far surpass all other castes in the Puranpur tahsil, but in 
Bisalpur they are outnumbered by the Kurmis and in Pilibhit by 
the Lodhs. The aggregate is exceeded in few districts, only 
Farrukhabad, Shabjahanpur and Bareilly showing a larger 
number. They are also found in considerable strength in Budaun 
and Hardoi, though elsewhere their place is generally taken 
by other castes of a similar character and origin. They are 
agriculturists by occupation and as husbandmen they have 
attained a high standard of excellence, ranking with the Kurmis, 
Kachhis and Koeris as cultivators. The Kisans are said to be 
closely allied to these races, wink in other parts of Rohilkband , and 
particularly in Bndaun, they frequently go by the name of Khagi, 
the latter being properly one of theirsnbdivisions. They ownlittle 
land, but are in possession of a considerable area as tenants. 

The Kurmis come next, with 46,502 representatives at the 
last census, making up 12 per cent, of the Hix^u community. 
Two-thirds of them reside in tho Bisalpnr tahsil, and almost all 
the rest ore found in Pilibhit, The Kurmis are too well knows 
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to require any descriptioo, and it need only be said that their 
presence in largo numbers is an asset of the highest importance 
in the internal economy of the district. As in other parts, the 
Kurmis are strongly progressive and are steadily improving their 
position, some of them going so far as to claim a Chhattri or^in. 
They take a comparatively high place among the landholders 
of the district] especially in pargana Bisatjtur, where their chief 
estates are those of Mnndia Bilahra and Amei-to. 

The third place is taken by another caste of drst-rato 
cultivators, the Lodhs, of whom there were 85,842, making up 
more than nine per cent, of the Hindus. This total is not 
exceeded in other parts of the Rohilkhand division, although their 
strength is far greater in other districts of the United Provincoi, 
Here they belong principally to the Pilibhit tahsil, but they also 
occur in fair numbers throu^ont the other two subdivisions. 
In appearance and cliaracteristies they closely resemble the 
Kisans, and tboir cultivation is little, if at all, inferior in style 
to that of the latter. Traditionally the Lodhs were at one time 
hunters rather than tillers of the ground ; but if this is the ease 
their original occupation has long passed from thorn, though till 
within comparatively recent times many of them were engaged 
as wood«cutteiB in the forests. 

Gbamars numbered 31 ,477 persons, or little more than eight 
per cent, of the Hindu population, and are found in approxi- 
mately equal strength throughout the district, though they are 
naturally fewest in Puraupur. The majority are engaged in 
general labour, but in many cases they are agriculturists, while 
they figure as tenants to a larger extent in this district than is 
generally the case elsewhere. Though hardworking and indus- 
trious, the Chomar is not the equal of cultivators drawn from the 
castes already enumerated, and is habitually inclined to desert his 
holding on slight provocation. Many of them do all the real 
work on lands nominally held by Brahmans and other high*caste 
tenants. 

Numerically Brahmans take a relatively low place among 
the castes of this district, their total number in 1901 being 25,805 
souls, or only 6'5 per cent, of the Hindus. More than half of these 
belong to Uie Bisalpur tahsil, while in the other tahsila they are 
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evenly distributed. Ibey own u large area of land, but few 
gamindaTs ol any note are to be found among them. Ae in 
Shafajahanpui, the great majority of the Brahmans in this district 
belong to the Kanaujia subdivision, the rest being Sanadhs and 
Gaurs, with a few Barwarias and others of less importance. 
While many are engaged in agriculture their style of husbandry 
is usually of an inferior description, since the laws of their caste 
forbid them to handle the plough and they have consequently to 
depend on hired labour. Of late years the Brahmans have lost 
ground, almost as much as the Xtajputs, and some of their chief 
possessions have wholly disappeared, notably in the case of the 
Ihibos of fiisalpnr. In the PiHbhit tahsil their plight is little 
better, though there are some fair properties held by the Brah> 
mans of Sheonagar, Surajpnr, Dandia Bhnsauri and elsewhere. 

The Mui’aos numbered 24,931 persons, or 6‘45 per cent, of 
the Hindus, and are found in all parts of the district, though 
they are tho strongest in the Bisalpnr tahsil. They are praoti* 
cally indentical with the Kachbis, Koeris and Malis of other dis* 
triots, though a few persons were recorded under these distinctive 
names even in Pilibhit. They somewhat closely resemble the 
Kisans, but their peculiarity lies in their addiction to garden 
cultivation and they generally hold the best land in the village, 
confining their attention to the more valuable crops, particularly 
sugarcane, poppy and tobacco. They own but little land, though 
as tenants they take a relatively high position and usually pay 
a heavy rent. 

The castes nest in order call for no special mention, and a 
mere enumeration will suffice. First come Kahars, 16,415; 
Ahars, 12,030, moi*6 than half residing in the Puranpur tahsil; 
Pasis, 11,216, also mainly in Puranpur, caste bring far more 
common in the adjacent district of Oadh than in the western 
parts of Bohilkhand ; Telia, 11,050, evenly distributed through- 
out the district; Dhobis, 9,995; Baxbais, 9,718; and Koris or 
weavers, 9,576, two-thirds of them belonging to Bisripur. All 
these castes ai'e common to every district with the exception of 
the Ahars, whose territoriri distribution is very limited and who 
are mainly confined to Budaun, Bareilly and Horadabad. 
Priginally graciers by occupation, they are still fouod in ^at 
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oapacity in tbe foreat and jungle tracte, iihoagh in many easei 
they ha^ betaken themselves to agriculture. As in Budaun, the 
Ahars have always held an unenviable reputation for lawlessness 
and turbulence, but of late years they appear to have settled 
down to a more peaceful Ufo.* 

Bajputs aro comparatively scarce iu FUibhit, their total 
number being 9,277 souls, of whom more thau half were found in 
Bisalpur, while the bulk of Hie remainder belong to the southern 
portion of the Furanpur tahsil. Though they have lost much 
ground during the past fifty years they still hold a prominent 
position as proprietors. In the capacity of cultivators they are in 
possession of large areas; but their standard of husbandry is 
very low, inferior even to that of Brahmans, their rents light 
and their recusancy in ]iaymcnt notorions. The Kajputs of this 
distri-it ara drawn fj'om a great variety of clans, this being 
pi’obably due to the fact that in most cases they are recent 
immigrants instead of being ropresentatives of old communitiei 
that have been in possosaion for ccntuvles. Tim chief exceptions 
are the Katehrlyas and the Jaugharas, who play important parts 
in the history of the district. The Katehriyas in 1901 numbered 
1,501 persons, of whom 1,098 were found in Bisalpur. They claim 
to be of Surajbansi descent; but their origin is very doubtful, 
especially as the name is obviously derived from the country in 
which they settled, the old Katchr bciug practically identical 
with Bohilkband, They are said to have displaced the Ahars and 
Bachhil Rajputs, possibly os early as tbe twelfth century, and 
their traditions show them to have come cither from the south or 
from the east. For several ccnturii^ they held undisputed sway 
in the interior of Bohilkband, and were not finally reduced till 
the days of Bohilla domination. Tlicy still o;vn a considerable 
area, though many of their communities arc now iu depressed 
circumstances: their chief estates arc those of Bamrauli in 
Bisalpur and Jat]mra in Furanpur. The Jangharos Wei'S not 
separately enumerated at the last <xnisus; but ton years previously 
there were 1,318 persons of this clan, os well as a small number 
of Tomars who are probably the same, tbe former being 
generally represented as a branch of the latter, f'rom very 
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early timea the Tomars held a «6rip of land along the banks of 
the Changes and thenoe thej gradnallj spread into the interior, 
first establishing themselves in pargana Salexapnr of Bndann. 
Being driven eastwards by the Masalmans, the Jangharas, as they 
were now called, ejected the old inhabitants of Khera Bajhera in 
8hahjahanpar at the end of Uie 14th century, and soon after 
oaptnred the forts of Madra and Intgaon frmn the Ahars and 
Kareli and Marauri from the Bhils or Bfaara, thus acquiring the 
greater part of Bisalpnr. Tradition states that in the I5tb 
century Bao Baaant Sah founded Beoria on land seised from the 
Baiyaras, and then expelled the Bhars from Garha £hera. They 
still retun the Deoria estate and other villages, but in recent times 
much of their land has been sold. They are divided into two 
sections, distinguished as the Jangbaras of the Bhur and the Tarsi, 
according to their settlement in the sandy and marshy tracts. The 
Bhurs take the higher rank, as the Tarains haTO adopted the 
practioe of karao or widow marriage, and have consequently lost 
status. The only other large olan is that of the Chauhans, of whom 
2,018 were enumerated, 1,300 being found in Bisalpnr. Pew of 
these are true Bajputs, though a certain number, especially in 
the south, may be descended from the various colonies that 
left £tah and settled in Bohllkhand ; but the majority belong to 
the purely agricultural caste which is found in large numbers in 
Bijnor, Moradabad and the sorthem Doab, and are never 
recognised as Chhstris by membors of other clans. There is a 
considerable number of Bathors, principally in Bisalpur, whose 
ancestors spread into this district from Bbabjohanpur ; but no 
other clan occurs in number exceeding 2o0 persons, the chief 
being Bais, Baohhils, Oaurs, Bfaadaurias, Panwars, Sombansis, 
Qaharwars and Gautams. Few of these own any land or have 
any historical tradition. Mention should, however, be made of 
the Bachhils, of whom a few are to be found in Puranpur 
and Bisalpur, large areas of which they occupied in former 
days thoi^h the bulk of their poseeBsions lay in the adjacent 
tracts to the south and tlm east. The Chaudels, too, are 
old residents, and, though few in number, they still hold 
land in Puranpur, retaining possession of the Ghungchai 
estate. 
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The rcnuuning Hindu cutes maj be briefly dismissed. 
Those ocourring in numbers exceeding 5^000 are LoharSi 27ais, 
Banias, Gadariyas, Bbarbhniijas and Kumhsrs. These are found 
everywhere, and among them the Banias alone are of much 
importanoe. They predominate in the PUibhit tahsil, and besides 
holding the bulk of the trade they have acquired a large area of 
land, including among their numbers some of the richest men in 
the district. The chief subdivision here represented is the Agarwal, 
making up one^third of the whole. Xext come Umars, especially 
in Bisalpur ; several others are found in small numbers, notably 
the Khandelwals, who are confined to the Furanpur tahsiL The 
castes with over 2,000 members apieco comprise Eiayasths, 
Dhanuks, Sonars, Banjaras, Bhangis, Gujsrs, Parsis, Faqirs and 
Kalwars, The Ksyasths, who are mainly of the Saksena sub- 
division, own a fair amount of land in the Pilibhit tahsil and 
elsewhere, as also do the Halwars, especially those of Bilsanda^ 
most of whom are described as Jaiswars and arc traditionally 
supposed to have migrated from dais in the Rai Bareli district* 
Tha Baujaraa are still of considerable importance in tbc forest 
tracts, particularly in Furanpur, though many of them are now 
Musalmans. The Hindu Banjaras of Madho Tanda bold a large 
property, and other t<iinindar8 of note aro those of Pandri 
in Pilibhit. The Faqirs are of ordinary typos found everywhere, 
ftiid include Gosbains, Bairagis, Sannyasis,' Jogis and several 
others j but mention may bo made of the Gokulia Goshains of 
Pilibhit and Bisalpur, who came about thirty years ago from 
Muttra and found patrons among tho Agarwal and other Banias. 
By sect they are Vallabhacharyas, and their disciples, to whom 
they act an gwrua, have built for them several temples dedicated to 
Krishna Badhika. Among the minor castes none occurs in 
remarkable strength, nor is any peculiar to this district. As is 
the case with most forest tracts the wandering and criminal 
tribes are well represented, notaidy the Kats and Kurjars, though 
it is impossible to ascettain their real numbers, owing to their 
habitual adoption of other names for the purpose of evading 
suspicion. 

The Musalmans of the district are almost ezclxuively Sunius, 
this denominatioii constituting 89*16 per cent, of the whole* 







ShiM umbered 364 persona only, and the remaining 643 were 
ttfcher Wahabis or followers of some saint. The commnnity is 
almost as diversified in its composition as the Hindu, as 44 
distinct tribes or castes woro found at the ccuBUB, Tpbile in the 
case of 186 persons no cast'j was specified. Only six of these, 
ho\rever, occur in numbers exceeding five thousand, and these 
together make up more than 51 per cent, of the whole. Many 
are 4juite unimportant, and J5 castes had less than two hundred 
represeutatires apiece. Moreover, ^YhUo there are some which 
deserve special mention on account of thc-ir comparative 
strength, the great majority have their Hindu connterparts, 
difiering merely in outward emtom and only to a small extent 
from their unconverted brethr<m. 

The foremost place is taken by the Julahas or weavers, who 
aggregated 15,280 souls or 18*77 per cent, of the Musalman 
community. They predominate thronghout the district except in 
tahsil Puranpur, where their numbors are comparatively few. 
In most cases they still follow Ihmr ancestral trade, but the 
industry has declined greatly under the competition of factory- 
made and foreign cloth, with the result that the Jnlaha is 
often to be found as a cultivator, his standaT-d of husbandry 
bdng very fair and his laborious attention to bis fields deserving 
all praise. Closely aklu to the Julahas ate the Behuos, of whom 
6,011 were enumerated, principally in the Bisalpur tahsil. They 
are by profession cotton-carders, but like their congeners they 
largely resort to agriculture. 

The Fathans constitute the most important section of the 
Musalman population, of which they form 16'17 per cent., with 
a total of 13,1^5 souls in 1901. They figure most prominently in 
the headquarters tahsil, and especially in the town of Pilibhit; 
bub they are numerous everywhere, and in Puranpur they out- 
nnmber all other castes. By profession they are mainly agricul- 
turists, whether owners of tho soil or tenants, but in some 
instances they betake themselves to trade and other pursuits. In 
almost every case they are the descendants of the roving bands of 
adventurers who wandered about the country soeking service 
under various leaders till they settled in these parts under Ali 
Mofainimad and bis suocessors. Generioally known as BohillM, 
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or tiM people tiie numntaiiL coontrj of A^haoistan, tbojr were 
drawn from a great varietj of olaoe, the names of which ax$ 
corefnlly preserved to the present daj. The commonest are the 
Tosnfsais and Ghoris, numbering 2,013 and },242 parsons, 
respeotivdy : these are foond in everj tahsil, but are strongest u 
Hlibhit. Next come Lodis and Muhammadzais, principally in 
Filibhit ; Ehataks, mainly in Bisalpur ; Warakzais, Baqarzais, 
Ohilsais, Afridis and many o^rs. A considerable number, 
ohiefly in the Furanpur tahsil, styled themselves Bohillas, but 
this is not the designation of any particular clan, and the adop> 
tion of the name tends to throw doubt on their origin. There is 
also a fair number of Gawal Patbans, a subdivision whieh is 
found in few other districts. The chief Pathan families in the 
district are those of Sherpur in the Puranpur tahsil of Amatia in 
the Jahanahad pargana and cf the town of Bisalpur. 

The third place is taken by the Sheikhs, who numbered I 
11,663 persons, more than half of them residing in the Pilibhit 
tahsil and the bulk of the remainder in Bisalpur. As is 
generally the case the Sheikhs arc drawn principally from the 
Qurreshi and Siddiqi subdivisions, no other occurring in any 
strength. A few Uemauis and Ban! Israils were enumerated; but 
a large number of Sheikhs arc included in no specified tribe, being 
probably descended from more or less recent converts. Their 
occupations are varied, but the majority are engaged in agricul- 
ture; they ownacertmn amount of land, though there are no 
large Sheikh aamindara. 

The Musolman Banjaras are comparatively numerous here^ I 
having a total of 5,333 i>er8on6 — a figure which is exceeded in no 
other district except Bareilly. They are closely related to their 
Hindu namesakes, and their conversion dates from a compara- 
tively recent period. They still follow their ancestral calling as 
carriers, and are largely engaged in the rice trade. Tho whole 
district is full of Banjara settlemouts, generically known by the 
name of Xanda ; but at the present time the Musalmans of this 
caste are almost wholly confined to the Pilibhit tahsil, where 
their principal vill^ea are Nooria Husainpur and Bhikharipur, 
in the neighbourhood of which tb^ own a considerable area of 
Umd. 
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KoUiing need be laid d the Faqiie, who under varioni 
deeigna^OBfi aggi^ftted 5/)oO penone. Ko ether caste has so 
many as five thoosand representatives, the next in order b^g the 
Rains with a total of 4^07« These are found onlj in the Hlibhit 
tahsil and in the north of Bisalpnr. Ko other district shows a 
larger total, though they ocenr in smaller numbers b the Tarai and 
b various parts of the Rohilkband and Meerut divisions. They 
were origioally Hindus and claim for themselves a Rajput oiigb, 
though the assertion seems doubtful in view of their essentially 
agricultural character and their close correspondence to the Malis 
and Muraos. On the other hand it seems that they were converted 
at a very early date, and their settlement m this part of the coan< 
try is ascribed to the effects of the great famme b 1763, which 
induced them to migrate hither from Hissar in the Punjab. As 
oulUvators they attain a very high standard of excellence and their 
presence is especially valuable m the Xarai lands of the north, smee 
they seem able to withstand the effects of the olimate. Bbce the 
advent of the British role and the creation of eaminda/ri right, the 
Rains have become proprietors of a large area in thePilibhittohsil, 
particularly in FaiganBjahanabad,thmr largest estates being those 
of Dang, Bhainsaha, Turkunia, Dhundri and Kurpur. Almost all 
the gamindars of this caste are related or connected by mar> 
riage with one another. The liabs are very capable but hard 
landlords ; but though they grbd down their tenants they take 
caro that the latter do not st^re, and exert themselves to ensure 
that their villages shall be well-peopled and wdl-tillod. They 
have largely improved their posUion of late years, and compare 
favourably with most other proprietors. 

The remainbg Musalmau castes with over 2,000 members 
apiece are tbe Qasaabs or butchers, 2,582 ; the Mewatis, 2,262, who, 
like the Bains, cure said to have migrated to these parts under the 
Btrees of famine b 1783 ; and the Saiyids, 2,066. The last are 
found principally b thePilibhit tahsil, uid are drawn mably from 
the Husabi, Bukhari and Zaidi subdivisions, though among them 
there are few families of any note. After these come Darsis, Kais, 
Monihara and Musalmau. Rajputs, and then a large number 
of amaiU castes, most of whom have their Hmdu equivalents. 
In no case ore they peculiar to Pilibhit with the exception of 
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the Baidguara, of whom 200 \rero enumerated. Thej are found 
in the Filibhit and Pnianpur talu^ila and are commonly supposed 
to be a branch of the Banjaras, a theory which is supported by 
the fact that they usually adopt the prefix of Kaik ; and in this 
connection it is worthy of note that tho Naik Banjaras of other 
districts assert that thoir original scttlemont was in Filibhit. 
The Baids are a recognized subdlvUmn of tho Hindu Banjaras, 
as also are tho Guars, the alleged distinction being that the former 
are employed in carrying grain on pack-animals, while the latter 
make hempen matting and tend cattle. The snpposition is that 
the two have become amalgamated since their conversion to 
Islam. The gypsy and criminal tribes of the Musalmon per* 
suasion are as common as their Hindu congeners, particularly in 
the cases of the Nats and Kanjars, while several others occur in 
appremable strength, though their true designation was generally 
suppressed at the time of the census for obvious purposes of con- 
venience. 

Of the Christian community all bnt 13 wore natives, and 
practically the whole of these belonged to the American Epis- 
copal Methodist connection. Tho number of converts has 
increased rapidly of late years, especially among tho lower 
orders of society. In iSSl there were but four native Christians 
in the district, while ten years later the total had risen to 844, 
and in 1901 to 1,283. Of the latter 595 wore enumerated in tho 
Filibhit tahsil, 518 in Bisalpur and 183 in Furanpur. Since 
the census there has been a farther increase, notably in Filibhit. 
Mission work was first started here in 18G6 by the Reverend A. 
Solomon, and the enterprise has since developed into a large organ- 
isation which embraces not only the whole district, but most of 
Bareilly and Bampur. Tho headquarters are at Fatohgonj West 
in the Bareilly district, and Filibhit is in cbai^o of a native 
pastor, others being stationed at Bisalpur, Puronpur and Jahan- 
abad, at each of which places u a church. There are now 19 
schools for boys, with 167 scholars, located at the four stations, 
Bhikharipur, Neoria, four villages in the Bisalpur tahsU and five 
in Puranpnr ; and six girls' schools with 63 pupils. In 1902-03 
a new enterprise under the name of the Industrial Evangelistic 
Mission of India was started at Filibhit by the itev. G. Lawson, 
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Tirho seceded froin the American Mission and formed an indepen- 
dent and undenommationaZ society with the objMt of teaolusg 
trades to native Christians. He obtained a lease from Govern- 
ment of the greater part of the laud known as the pcMraOf in the 
aogle between the Dcoha and the railway, with the option of 
purchase for Es. 4,500, this option being exercised in 1908. 
Buildings havo been erected at considerable cost, including a 
substantial church, and the institution accommodates a consider- 
able number of inmates, though as yet the experiment has been 
but partially successful. It is managed by the missionary and 
his wife, aided by helpers from America and native converts. 
There is no Anglican church at Pilibhit, but the place is visited 
by the chaplaiu of Bareilly as occasion requires. 

The Ary a Samaj has made but little progress in this district, 
the number of members rising from 88S in 1891 to 076 at the 
last ccnsus-^rcsults which are ins^nidcant in comparison with 
those obtained in other parts of Rohilkhand. The majority si^e 
found in the Pilibhit tahail, where they numbered 472, while 157 
resided in Bisalpur and 42 in Puranpur. They are drawn 
principally from the Kurmi and Eayasth castes—a fact which 
illustrates in a remarkable degree the spread of education among 
the former and their progressive tendency. The remainder, W'ith 
few exceptions, are Kalwars and Bndzmans. In 1901 tiwre were 
two lodges recognised by tlie central societies, hut no schools or 
other proselytising agencies. An annual convocation of the 
Bamaj is held at l^ealpur, and th« meeting- is attended by members 
from all parts of the district. The Sikhs are mostly immigrants 
from the Punjab, many of them being in Government service. 
With the exception of 17 in Puranpur they are confined to the 
Pilibhit tabsil, and are of very mixed origin, including Kalwars, 
Kanjars, Banjaras and Bhangis, though many of these are Sikhs 
only in name, Their presence may in some measure be explained 
by the eustence of the famous Sikh shrine at Nanakmata in the 
Tarai, which lies within easy reach of the northern borders of 
pilibhit, and attracts a considerable number of pilgrims. 

The only occupation of any importance m agriculture, which 
at the time of the last census afforded a means of subsistenoe to 
69'89 per cent, of the population, The figure is well above the 
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genmral average for the United Provinces, thoi^h it is exceeded 
in Kheri and man; other districts in Oodh. Under this cat^orj 
are included pasture and the cal's of animals, which engage 
about one per cent,, but no account is taken of the many who are 
partially agriculturists, al^ough returning some other form of 
occupation. The latter aggregated 1*17 per cent., tliongh probably 
the actual figure is considerably larger. The industrial class 
numbered 15*85 per cent., which ie fairly iiigh for such a district. 
The term is of wide application, coraprising all those engaged in 
the manufacture and supply of material substances. The pi'inoi<* 
pal subdivisions are the provision of food and drink, which 
constitutes 45 per cent, of the whole; textile fabrics and dress, 
26*75 per cent., most of these being weavers ; work in wood, cane 
and jungle products, 8*11 per cent.; in metals and precious stones 
7*6 per cent. ; in earthenware and glass 3, and in leather 3 per cent. 
The third great division is general labour, other than agricnl- 
tural, making up 5*87 per cent, and next comes domestic and 
personal service with 3*69 per cent. Under tiie head of commeroe, 
transport and storage are found 1*61 per cent of the inhabitants, 
tbe commercial population proper being only *6 per cent., while the 
rest are carriers, railway employes, and tbc like. The remain- 
ing classes include Government, municipal and local service, 
1*29 per cent. ; professions 1 per cent. ; and means of subsistence 
unconnected with any occupation *8 per cent., the last class being 
of very miscellaneous composition and ranging from ^lersons of 
independent means to beggars and prisoners, 

Filibhit is included in the tract in which the current dialect 
is some form of Western Hindi, but so far os the actual subdivi- 
sions are concerned it may be described as a borderland. In 
Bareilly to the west Biaj is the ^mmon tongue of the people ; 
in Shahjahanpur to the south the Kanaujia variety prevails ; in 
Kheri to the east we find the Awadhi dialect of Eastern Hindi ; 
while in the Tarai and the hill country to the north the influence 
of Pahari is felt, The various forms of Western Hindi differ but 
little and the change from one to tbe other is hai'dly perceptible, 
BO the geographical limits cannot be determined with accuracy. 

Added to tins the Mnsalmans, at any rate in the towns, and also 
tbe educated Hindus speak Urdu or Hindustani, this being 
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recognised as the lasgnago of polite society. The census classi* 
dcation is tlierefore to be regarded as somewhat arbitrary. It 
shows that 99*97 per cent, of the people ordinarily use some- kind 
of Western Hindi, 9*27 per cent, of the whole speaking Urdu, 
while the remainder, 0*3 per cent., come under various heads 
such as English, Eumauni and Punjabi, those being in no sense 
the vei’naoulars of the perman^t residents. Apparently the 
influence of Awadfai is not felt, and the general prevalence of the 
Kanaujia type merely indicates that migration has been more 
extensive from the south than from the east. Tiiere is a complete 
dearth of indigenous literature, tliough PIlibhit can boost of a 
one or two printing-presses, and an unimportant newspaper is 
published in the town, This is the Riyae-i^Fadz, eoi Ui'du week ly 
with a small circulation issued from the Hitopadesh press. The 
Pilibh/U GazetU, which was of a similar character, expired in 
1906. There are no societies or institutions, literary, social or 
political, either in the town or in tbc district, beyond a recently 
started branch of the Moslem League, formed by some of tho 
leading Musalmans of Pilibhit. 

Xixe proprietary tenures in Pilibhit are similar in tbnr nature 
and origin to those found in other parts of the Bohilkhand 
division. The development of tho present system will be sketched 
in dealing with the fiscal history of the district in the following 
chaptor. Briefly, tho proprietary right was at first conferied on 
those persons who engaged for t^e payment of the Government 
revenue, and altliough it was never intended to ignore the 
vested rights of co-ehaieis in a village community, the practical 
result in most cases was that Hie representative of the village 
became the actual owner. In the Bisalpur tabBil,it is true, ^ 
idea of coparcenary possession was to a large extent retsined, but 
in Hie other and more rcooniiy settled ports of the district it 
was generally reported at the first regular settlement that the 
form of tenure was almost universally ecmindari. Time and 
transfers have greatly modified Hie position, but the distinction still 
remains, though every year the Increase in the number of owners 
and the consequent subdivision of estates oannot fail to have 
their effects. At the present time the district contains 1,269 
villages, and these are, for revenue purposes, divided into 2|768 
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moAaTff. Of tbe latter 997 are owned by single proprietors ; 
lj671 are joint samindart, 132 are perfect pottieZari and 3o are 
held in the imperfect form of the same tenure. 

Tarietjr is unknown^ and of the remaining 22 aro revenue* 

free and one, in pargana Hlibhit, is the property of Government. 
Of the pattidwri estates no fewer than 97 arc to bo found in 
Bisalpur, while elsewhere, and especially in Furanpur, the 
tenure is comparatively rare. The rapid increase in the xiomher 
of mahetla during recent years insulting from the alienation of 
land and family partitions is illustratod by the fact that the 
total in 1870 was but l,7ol. The process has boon specially 
noticeable in Bisalpur, which is mainly owned by small proprie* 
tors, the number there having risen from 656 to 1,088. But the 
can be said, though in a loss degree, of all parts of the dis- 
trict, pargana Filibldt having 604 as compared witii 339; 
Jahanabad 490 as against 322; and Furanpur 576, while at the 
time of aottloment the number was but 434. 

It is unfortunately impossible, in the absence of any statis- 
tics of previous years referring to the subject, to ascertain the 
changes that have been effected in the composition of tho pro* 
prietary body. That these changes have been very considerablo 
is well known, and is proved by the decayed state of many old 
Bajput communities in the Bisalpur and Furanpur tahsils, and 
by tho dissolution of several laT^e projicrtios formerly belonging 
to Mosulmaus in Pilibhit, Tho only evidence, however, afforded 
by tho statement of propriotary castes is the com|>arativcly 
extensive area now liold by tlie money-lending classes, such as 
Banias, Maliajans, Kalwais (Uid Khottris, who certainly held 
but little land during the early days of British rulo. Statistics 
of alienations are, however, available for tlio thirty years pre- 
ceding 1870, though this includes the Mutiny, when a number of 
confiscations took pla.’e. Altogotlier during the period 270,511 
acres, or 35 per cent, of the total area changed hands, the pro- 
portion bring 57 per cent, in Jahanabad, 45 in Pilibhit, 80 in 
Furanpur and 26 per cent, in Bisalpur. Of the whole amount 
55,100 acres were alienated by order of court, the remainder 
coming under the head of private arrangement. At the present 
time the largest landowning caste is that of the Hindu Banjaros, 
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Y/bo own 204 per cent of the entire area, tiheir estates lyii^ for 
the most part in the Puranpur taheil, althoogh thej hold 11,720 
acres in pargana Pilibhit. Nexfccome Pathans with 16*5 per cent., 
these being most prominent in the Pilibhit and PnranpnT tahsils ; 
and then Rajputs w'ith 16*3 per cent, mainly in Poranpar and 
Bisalpur. These Rajputs are principally Katehriyas, who own 
59,204 acres, and Ghandcls with 23,762, the remainder bmng 
divided between Cliauhans, Jangliaras and Rathors, Banias and 
Mahajans are in possession of 104 per cent, of the district, the 
bulk of their holdings lying in Bisnlpur and the Pilibhit 
parganas. Then follow Rains with 7‘5, almost wholly in tahail 
Pilibhit ; Brahmans with 6'1, in all parts of tlie district ; Rlhattris 
with 4'9, in the western portions ; Kurmis with 4‘3, principally 
in Bisalpur j and Kayasths vnth 4*2 per cent., their largest 
estates being also ia the southern tahsil. For the rest Sheikhs 
own 1*9, Mnsalnian fianjaras 1*3 and Kalwars 1*1 per cent. 
A large number of other castes are represented, the chief being 
Saiyids, Kisans, Gujavs, Baidguars, Mewatis and Telia, all of 
whom own over 2,000 acres, while smovg the others mention may 
be made of Abara, Mughala and Lodha. The great Tariety of 
castes repre8ent‘3d in the proprietary community is an indication 
in some measure of the recent colonisation of the district, and 
of the absence of any clear territorial distribution of the land 
between powerful families and clans such os characterises the 
adjacent country in the province of Oudb. As in other parts of 
Rohilkband, the greatest difficulty was experienced in early days 
in determining proprietary right and title, and in many cases the 
settlement was made with any inhabitant of the village who was 
willing to engage for the revenue, with the result that such persons 
found themselves, often to Uieir great surprise, in full a n d 
perpetual possession. 

Under such circumstance ft is but natural ^at few laige 
estates should be found. Tiie district is in fact essentially one 
of small holdings, and in most cases the principal propei’ties are 
of recent acquisition. In a few instances old Rajput communitieB 
have maintained possession of ancestral land, though more often 
their extravagance and their increasing numbers have led to 
their decline. The Banjaraa have long been settled in the more 
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remote parte, where they have remained andistarbed for eome 
oentnrios, and among the landholders of pre>Britiish times a few of 
the Patbaos have sarvived to this day. Apart from tliose, tlie 
proprietors either are the or^Lonof tlie British Ooverument, 
stzoh as the Bains, who in early days were confent to dusetibe 
themselves as j>adhans rather than as sammdars, oi- else repre- 
sent the socoessfal trader and moaf>y-]ctider M'ho iias invostcxl 
his fortune in land, and is always ready to buy up tbo Itoldings 
of the embarrassed communities when bivugiifc to tlie market. 
Under this category come Rm Lalta Prasad Baliadur and his 
brother, Sa'ia Har Prasad, the sous of hfatigni Kam, an Agarwal 
Bania of FUibhit. Their wetdth has been acquired by trading 
and banking, and they are now the largest landowners in the 
district, holding 30 whole villf^s and throe shares in pargana 
Pilibhit, eight villages in Jabanal>ad and four whole villages 
and portions of ten others in Bisalpur, tlio total area being 
28,8^ acres and the rovenno demand Rs. $4,000. Botii brothers 
are men of great public spirit, and have done much for the town 
of Pilibhit. Another family of Agarnnl Bauius is that of the 
Sethe of Pilibhit, represented by Rai Jaganiiath Bahadur, the 
adopted eon of 8aha Kalka Dos, and liis son, Sahu Kam 8arup, 
who together own eix whole villages and 14 ehurus iu. IHlibbit, 
three villages and nine shares in Jahanabad and one village and 
six shares iu Bisalpur, ^vith a total area of 10,853 acres, 
assessed at Bs. 17,432, This family is closely connected witli the 
former, since Rai Jagannath Bahadur is by birth a full brother 
of the late Mangni Ram. To the same caste belong Saliu Manga! 
Sen, Khnnni Lai and Dina Katii, the sons of Dwarka Das of 
Bxsalpnr, whose combined property comprises one village and Si 
shares in that tahsil, with a revenue demand of Re. 6,373. Sahu 
R a m Chandra, an Agarwal of Kbudaganj in tho Sliabjahaupur 
district, owns two villages and one share in Bisalpur, assessed at 
Rs. 2,200. Among tlie Khattris who have gained tboir land in 
the same manner the chit^ ie Rai Danio^lar Das Ba'.tailur of 
Bareilly, who owns six villages and ooo share in Ja'ianubad, and 
nine villages and ten shares in Bisalpur, tlie whole comprising 
17,827 aores, with a revenue demand of Bs. 16,107. Sham 
Sundar'Lal, a IQiettri of Pilibbit, holds four villages and seven 
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■hares in that tahsil, paying a revenue of Bs, 7,896, and Sri 
Naiayan of Dehli holds one village and two shares in Bisalpur. 
In the latter tahsil the Kalwars of Bilsanda, who have made ^r 
money by sugar, have accjuired a considerable amount of land, 
aggregating 29 shares with an area of 8,120 acres and a revenue 
of Rs. 6,040. 

Among the old Bajpnt proprietors the chief arc the Jangha- 
ras of Deoria in Bisalpur, now represented by Xhakur Umrao 
Singh who owns four villagM and five sliares with a revenue 
of ^ 9,447, aud several other sharers in a large estate, three 
separate portions of which are now under the management of the 
Court of Wards; the Chandels of Ghungchai in Pvranpur, whose 
property is now divided between Jang Bahadur Singh, Hazari 
Singh, Pnthi Singh, Sewa Singli, and others, who together hold 
twelve whole villages and IC^ shares, mostly of small siae, the 
total area being 18,991 acres and the rovenue Rs. 6,798; and tho 
Eatehriyas of Jatpura, in Pnranpur, of whom the present head 
is Thaknr Sarabjit Singh, whose estate comprises one village and 
19 shares, extending over 9,413 acres and assessed at Rs. 2,128. 
The Katehriya Rajputs of Bamrauli onoe owned a large property 
in Bisalpur, but this has almost wholly disappeared. Mention 
may also be made of Rani Chanddi, one of tho Ghungchai family, 
who married Thaknr Himanohal Bail, a Bargujar of Anupshahr, 
and owns throe whole villages and two shares in Puranpnr with 
an area of 4,140 acres, paying revenue Rs. 1,847. 

The principal family of I^ndu Banjaras is that of Modho 
Tanda in Puranpur, to which the north of the pargana mainly 
beloi^, Sundar Kunwar, tl^ widow of Bai Singh, owns 46 
whole villages and 28 shares, with an area of 82,941 acres and a 
revenue demaiul of Bs. 9,619; and she also manages seven 
shares assessed at Rs. 2,029, and dedicated to Sri Xhakur Madho 
Makundarji. Bai Darshan Singh Bahadur of the same family 
owns 42 shares assessed at Rs. 8,251, and his brother, Pokhar 
Singh, holds 41 shares paying Rs. 8,027, the combined area 
being 15,189 acres. Mnnna Kngh, also of Madho Tanda, is in 
possession of 30 shares assessed at Rs. 2,439; and Jagannath 
Singh holds one village and IS shares, paying revenue Bs. 1,738, 
this property being at the present time nnder the Court of Wards. 
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In the east o£ the Pnibhit pargann there are two large colonies 
of Hindu Banjaras at Pandri and Bhura Ponva. The former 
estate is divided into thrco poitious, each at present held bjr 
a widow, the entire property comprising four whole villages and 
17 shares, with an area of 5,525 acres and a revenue demand of 
Bs. 5,843. The other is in t'lo possession of several owners, and 
consists of five villages and six shares, aggregating 3,057 acres 
and assessed at Rs. 3,671. The north of the pargana is hold by 
a large number of Mnsalman Banjaras, ^v‘hose chief estates are 
those of Neoria and Bhikliaripur, but tlie individual holdings 
are seldom la^. 

There is a large numl)cr of Pathan estates in all parts o! 
the district, and these are in many cases owned by residents of 
Bampnr and elawliere, t!ie an.cstors of the ])reBCDt holders having 
migrated from the district after t!ie conquest of Bohilkhaud. 
The largest property is tiiat of hfungal Kimn, KImn Bahadur, 
and Bala Kiian, Khan Bahadur, the sons of Ala Nur Khan 
of Sherpnr in taUsil Puranpur. Tliey together hold 2C whole 
Ullages and 31 shares comprising 125,790 acres, much of which 
is jungle land, the revenue demand being Ks. 7,6G1. They are 
among the foremost men of the district, and in 1906 each received 
the title of Khan Bahadur in recognition of their personal 
merit and tlio loyalty displayed by their father during the Mutiny. 
Another well-known family is that of Amaria, represented by 
Akbar Yar Khan and Suid-nd-din Khan, who own six villages 
and three shares in Ji)hanaba<b the total revenue being Bs. 4,093. 
Asghar Yar Khan of CJtandoi is the same pargana is a brotlior 
of Akbar Yar Khan, and owns fonr villages, while tlsrce belong 
to Abdnl Ghofar Klian of Serinda Patti. Abdul Majid Khan 
of Pilibhit holds three villager in Jaljanabad, and his brother, 
Abdul Aziz Khan, has one vill^c and one share in the Pilibhit 
pargana ; while two villages and four shares in tho latter belong 
to Asad-uUah Khan. Among the non-residonts Nawab Muham- 
mad Hasan Khau of Bampur holds five villages end six shares 
in Bisalpur, and the widow of Nawab Muhammad Mustafa 
All Khan of Bampur owns five villages in the same tahsil. 
Another is Muhammad Abdul Qaiyum Khan of Bareilly, who 
has four villages in Puranpur. 
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otlier landovuers are of any importance. The obief 
ezoeptiotts are the Bains of Dhnndri, Hiainsaba, Udaipur and 
Dang in Jahanabad ; the Knnnis of Mundia Bilahra, who own 
ten villages in Bisolpur; the Mewatis of Pabarganj in Bisalpnrj 
and Qamr-nd-din, a Panjabi 8heikh of Pilibhit. The Baidgoars 
of Pilibhit, now represented by Muhammad Iradat, have recently 
lost the whole of their estates. Di the Blsalpur tahail there is a 
number of Kayasth proprietors, but with few eiceptions they are 
non-iesident, belonging to Bareilly, Lucknow and other places. 

The cultivating tenures are of the usual description and 
call for no special mention, since they fail to present any pecu- 
liar features. In 1906-07 the total area included in holdings 
was 459,384 acres, and of this 3*79 per cent, was cnltlvated by 
proprietors as sir or khudkaahi, 45*77 per cent, was in the hands 
of occupancy tenants, 48*84 of tenants-at-will and *47 of ex-pro- 
prietors, the remaining 1*13 per cent, being rent-free or held 
at favoured rates. Tliese proportions vary greatly in the dif- 
ferent parts of the district. Proprietary cultivation is much 
more common in Bisalpur than elsewhere, and is comparatively 
rare in pargana Pilibhit. On tiie other band the area has 
increased of late in Jalianabad, while in all other parts there 
has been a marked decline resulting from the frequent losses 
of the old proprietary communities. For the same reason the 
area tilled by ex-proprietors is largest in Bisalpur, where it 
amounts to 1,724 acres, whereas elsewhere tbo figure is quite 
insignificant. More than half tiie rent-free area is to be found 
in Bisalpur, but even there a d^line of over 60 per cent, has 
taken place since 1870, owing to the growth of competition, 
the absaidonment of old customary grants and the increasing 
pressure on the land. The occupancy area now amounts to 57*9 
per cent, in Bisalpur, 46*03 in Pilibhit, 43*72 in Jahanabad and 
30*17 per cent, in Puraupur. Hie last figure clearly illustrates 
the backwardness and precarious nature of that tahsil, but 
nevertiielesB it is the only part of the district in which there has 
been any increase in the occupancy holdings. The proportion 
indeed has not risen, but the reason of this lies in the rapid expan- 
sion of tillage, which has brought about a more than propor- 
tionate increase in the area held by tenants without ligl^ In 
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^alpnr the decline haa not been great, bat at the same tim 
it slionld be obseived that in a large portion of the occupant 
area rights have been recently acquired, barely half the ole 
occupancy area remainiug in the hands of the former tenants oi 
their representatives. In both parganas of the Filibhit tahsil the 
drop has been very marked, for at the last settlcmcut no less than 
103,458 acres were held with occupancy rights as compared with 
75,862 acres at the present time. This may be attributed in the 
main to the deterioration which appeared in certain parts of the 
tahsil and the generally precarious nature of the forest tracts, 
while probably the constant migration of cultivators to the Tarai 
has not been without effect. Undoubtedly, however, another cause 
is to be found in the constant pressure exercise by the Bain 
landlords on their occupancy tenants to make them relinguish 
th^ holdings. The area held by tenants-at-will varies from 
66'6 per cent, in Puranpur to 51*51 in Jabonabod, 50*56 in 
PUlbhit and 83*78 iu Bisalpnr. There are no figures to show 
the relative amounts cultivated by resident or deJti and by non* 
resident or pahi tenants. The latter are most numerons in 
Fnranpur, owing to the fact that many of the vill^es are so 
unhealthy, and the cnltivators on the tracts on the Oadh and 
Nepal borders with few exceptions reside in the village sites on 
the edge of the uplands. 

The composition of the tenautry is cxti'emely varied, an 
immense number of castes being represented among the cultivators 
of the district. On the other hand nearly 58 j)cr cent, of the 
area is in the hands of only seven castes, almost all of whom 
have attained a very high standard of husbandry. The foremost 
place is taken by the Kiaans, who cultivate 17*2 per cent, of the 
tenant area and are strongest in Puranpur and Bisalpnr, the 
figure being comparatively small in pargana Jahanabad. Next 
come Eormis w'ith 18*07, outunmberiDg all others iu Bisalpnr and 
Jahanabad ; and then Lodhs with 9*8 per cent., priujipally in 
the Pilibhit pargana. The fourth place is taken by Brahmans, 
holding 7*3 per cent.'>--a rmnorkably small area as compared with 
the proportion found in most of the districts. Chamars hold 5*3 
and Mnraos 5*1 per cent., both of these being evenly distributed 
throughout the district. Next follow Ahars witii 3*9, prindpally 
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in Faronpnr ; Bajpnts with 3*1, mainly in the eonth and east ; 
Pathans with 3 per cent., the latest area being in Foranpar ; 
Bains with 2*5, almost wholly in Jahanabad ; and then Pasis, 
Kahars and Barhais, with slightly over 2 per cent, apiece. 
Other castes cultivating more than 5,000 acres are Hindu 
Banjaras, Dhobis, Telia, Gadariyas, Lobars and Nais, thongh 
in no case are they in any way conspieuons for agricaltnral 
ability. Among the remainder mention may bo made of Gnjars, 
Julabas, Sheikha, Behnas, Faqlrs, Kumbars, Btddars, Kayastbs, 
Mewatis and Muaalman Banjaras, their holdings in each case 
ranging from 2,500 to 5,000 acres. The noticeable feature in 
this etatement is the small area in the hands of high-caste culti- 
vators — a point of the highest importance in the general economy 
of the district. The actual figures, however, are considerably in 
excess of those here shown owing to the exclusion of proprietary 
caltivation, which is largely in the bands of Bajput, Pathan 
and other high-oaetc communities. Altogether Hindus cultivate 
67*9 and Musalmans 12*1 per cent, of the total area. 

The rental system is not only somewhat complicated, but 
varies in diffei*eut parts of the district to a remarkable extent. 
Grain rente still prevail largely in the PBibhit tabsil, where they 
are in force over nearly 60 per cent, of the cultivated area, 
whereas in Furanpur they are practically unknown, the total area 
recorded under this head being but 417 acres in 1906-07, and in 
Bisalpur tbe proportion is only 5*3 per cent. In the latter tabsil 
the area routed in kind has appreciably declined of late years, 
since in 1901 it amounted to 8*4 per cent, of the cultivation; and 
the remaining 9,000 acres in which grain rents obtained consists 
for the most part of precarious rice lands, the alluvial khadwB of 
the rivers and the hhw slopes in the east. Tbe only exception to 
this general rulo is to be found in a small group of good villages 
on the Pilibhit border, which are owned by Rain eatnindara. Cash 
rents in Bisalpur are generally determined by a customary rate per 
bigha, fixed accordii^ to a rough classification of soils ; and 
rents assessed on holdings in the lump are to be found only in a 
few villages. Tliis rule does not, however, apply to sugarcane 
cultivation, for which special rates are commonly recognised, 
oltiiough there is a general tendency at the present time to merge 
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these rates in a raised inclosive rent by agreement between land- 
lord and tenant. Where these special rents are in force, they 
are paid only for the year in which the cane is harvested ; and 
for this reason in several villages the rate varies as the crop is 
or sown after a preceding antnmn harvest, or porAaZ, 
that is to say sown after a year’s fallow. In Pnranpar, save 
for a few isolated plots in the sonth whore rents in kind still 
survive, the rental depends almost entirely on the crop grown, 
and, except in the case of ihur land, is irrespective of other con- 
ditions sach as the quality of the soil, the position of the field 
in relation to the village site or tlic facilities for irrigation. 
Where a second crop is grown on a field in tlic same year no 
additional rent is charged. In both parganos of the Pilibhit 
tahsil rents used formerly to be paid wholly in kind, and it 
was not till the settlement of 1870 that any general demand 
for commutation arose; and even tlien the landlords proved 
very adverse to tlie change, owing to the great power they enjoy 
under the old system. Wlioro rents arc paid in cash tliey are 
usually confined to old and stable cultivation in superior lands, 
or else ore mere crop rents for sugarcane, cotton, fiax aud other 
valuable staples. 

Where rents are paid in grain the system generally in vogue 
is that of }>atai or division of tiic garnered crop. That knoam 
as hanh\ji,tj or appraisement of the stauding crop by a 
of respectable tenants, is occamonally to be found in the Pilibhit 
tahsil, but is by no means common. The proportion taken 
by the landlord is determined by custom, and for this reason 
enhancement is almost impossible in the case of grain rents, 
although instances are not unknown in which the landlord’s share 
has been raised from a low figure to one more nearly corre- 
sponding to the general average. The grun when collected on 
the threshing-floor is generally weighed out or measured in 
baskets, the old system of division by heaps having wholly 
disappeared save in the single vUlago of Laipnria Porakh in 
pargana Hlibhit. The share may be nUfi or one-half, jkzc^u 
or 16 sera in the maund, or one-third, or c/^ouAara or 

one-fourth. Several other fractions are recognised, but they 
are rarely adopted and need not be specified. The lowest rate 
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if paid only in uninhabited villages which it is desired to otdon- 
ise or else in the more unhealthy and precarious tracts on the 
edge of the forest, where it is necessary to encourage the tenants. 
The ordinary rates are tih/ira and packdu, but in the estates of 
Bain zemvndara, who are notoriously bard and exacting land- 
lords, it is not unusaal to dnd tihara sixoaia or 16| sera, or even 
meji. The latter is luidoabtedly very high, and it is improb- 
able that it can be fully r^lised in a series of years; the 
advances of food and seed which a landlord mnst make when he 
demands a full half of the crop are rarely recoverable in their 
entirety, and must be reckoned as a reduction of his share. The 
mere division of the produce does not complete the transaction. 
Before any allotment takes place a deduction is mode on account 
of ehwigi or toll, this corresponding to the gaon-hhareh imposed 
in the ease of cash rents. The rate varies from place to 
place, according to the number and position of the recipients. 
Ordinaiily, however, it amounts to half a kackcha aer per mannd, 
and is divided between the wcighmen and the Chamars who carry 
the grain to the gamindar^a bouse. This deduction falls on boiJi 
sides proportionately ; but after the division the tenant has to meet 
many other demands, sneh as ^ five sers per plough given to 
the thaiwi or rent collector, and similar allowances to tiie 
bla^smi^ and carpenter in retarn for services rendered daring 
the season. The village barber and the washerman, too, receive a 
present of grain from the tenant’s share, and in almost every case 
the priest exacts his portion. 

It is impossible to strike any general average of cash rents 
or to compare present incidem^es with past except in the case of 
the different patganos. In PiltUut and Jahanabad the average 
estimated value of grain lunts is Bs. 8-8-0 per acre, but the vari- 
ations are considerable, since the value of the produce is affected both 
by the nature of the season and by the state of the market A rise 
in prices must involve a corresponding rise in rents so tar as 
the area held on grain rents is concerned. On the other hand 
the total cash rental varies in a similar manner since it depends 
on the area sown with the more valuable crops, altiiou^ there is 
sddom much change in long-established customary rates per Hgha> 
In 1906-07 the average rates were Bsi 6-9-11 per acre for 
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MciipAZMj Md Sfl. 7-6-8 ioT sos-oooQpaooy tenastB throughout tbo 
iftbail, while eab-teDoats, held only 3,129 aciee, paid Be. 7-8-7. 
The total average cash rental was Bb. 6-4-i per acre, and this 
may be compared with the average of Bs. 0-1-5 for the eight 
years from 1890 to 1 898, when the harvests were on several occasions 
indifferent and the areas under valuable crops lower than usual. 
There probably has been some rise in the rate per acre, but no 
statistics are available to show its extent. It is noteworthy 
that over three-fifths of the cash-rented area in this tahsil is 
cultivated by occupancy tenants, showing that the practice is 
more prevalent in tiie better soils than elsewhera In Punnpnr 
the average rate for occupancy holdings is Rs. 2-3-1 per acre, for 
tenants-at-will Be. 1-14-5 and for shikmia Bs. 2-3-8, the general 
figure for the whole tahsil being Bs. 2-0-9. Here there has been 
little, if any, change since the last settlement, and the returns of 
intermediate years give averages ranging from Be. 1-8-0 to Bs. 2. 
This is but natural in view of the backward state of the tract, 
and also because of the unchanging nature of customary crop 
rents. The latter average Bs. 4-13-0 for sugarcane and garden 
crops in all holdings } Be. 2-3-3 for wheat ; Be. 1-11-3 for gram, 
peas and linseed; Bs. 2-11-3 for late rice, occupancy tenants 
paying three pies less in this and in many otlier cases ; Bs. 2-1-6 
for early rice ; Be. 1-11-3 for maiae, kodon and arhar ; Be. 1-10-6 
for yteor and ha^a; and Be. 1-3-9 for the coarse autumn pulses. 
Sugar and rice undoubtedly show an increase, but the other rates 
are much ^e same as before, especiaUy in the inferior soils. The 
maintenance of these customaij rates is almost necessary in view 
of the peculiar agricultural conditions of Furanpur. The tenants 
shift their holdings at pleasure, and the landlord's demand can only 
be ascertained from the ^aivjo/rW paper at the end of the year. 
Bisalpur is the only part of the district where true cash rents 
prevail ; but even there the average is vitiated by the indusion of 
sugaioane rates, which are remarkably high and amount to 
Bs. 9^10-6 for occupancy holdings, Bs. 10-2-3 for tenants-at-will 
and Bs. 11-0-4 for sub-tenants, who are here relatively numerous 
and cultivate 18,843 acres. Apart from these the occupant^ 
rates is Bs. 4-7-1, that of tenants-at-will, Es. 4-11-2 and that of 
ahikmU Bs. 5-11-10 per acre, the general average being Bs. 4-8-3. 
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The increase that has taken place since 1670 is not easy to deter* 
mine; bnt it appears to amoant to about 12 per cent., the former 
average rate being Ba. 4>2-7 according to the standard rates of 
the settlement. The reasons assigned for tiiis comparatively 
small enhancement are that thongh prices have risen oommnni- 
cations are still defective markets have not developed, the popu- 
lation has not regained its former level, cultivation has remained 
stationary and no improvements have been made by the somin- 
dors, many of whom are mere speculators who have replaced 
the old oommunities. 

The indaenee of caste on rent is undonbted, but it is an open 
question whether this is due not to any special consideration 
shown to the members of the higher castes but to thmr inferiority 
as cultivators, simie it is an invariable rule that the better the 
cultivator the higher the rent, Nevertheless in Bisalpor Rajpaito 
and Brahmans pay on an average one-fourth less than low-iiiie 
tenants, and in Furanpur their advantage is from one-eighth to 
one-sixth : while in Pilibhit, where the land was till comparatively 
recent times held solely by Musalmans, no such distinction of 
caste is recognised. It is a mattei’ of common knowledge that 
in Bisalpur great difficulty is experienced in collecting the rents 
from Brahman and Thakur villages, and in some cases the rent 
collector goes in actual fear of bis life— a fact which doubtless 
causes the owner to make a virtue of a necessity. Farther the 
rents are affected by the kinship of the tenant with the tammdeurf 
and where tliis is the case tlie lenieucy of the rent is at once 
noticeable. In the great mass of the villages, however, where 
high caste tenants are in a minority, they are treated like any 
others, and there are no signs of the old rahmi rates whidi 
custom conceded to the tribal brethren and often to the village 
accountant and the grain merchant. The real privileged tenancy 
is that of the village servant or the priest, who very frequently 
are given plots of land free or at a nominal rent on condition of 
services rendered. Another imstanco of privilege is afforded by 
the mu^xddama or headmen, usually respectable tenants employed 
by the ta/n^fodarB as coUecton of rent and managers of the land- 
lord's agricultural affairs. Usually the muqoddam has a small 
rent-free holding called honda, tenable so long as he remains 
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in .office, though the practiee is more commoa in Biealpnr than 
eliewhere, as in the other taheils in place of a 6otw2a a reduction 
of rent is the general mle. Where rents are paid in kind the 
landlord's share in the produce of a specified plot is redoced on 
behalf of the mitqaddaM, who thus pays tiktrra, for example, 
instead of nisJL Similar rent-free holdings are given to priests 
and astrologers, but in their case a redaction of rent is not 
customary. 

Much of the district must always remain very unhealthy and 
physically precarious, so that no great amelioration of the condi- 
tions of life can be expected. The reduction of the foreet area 
has brought about a considerable improvement, but in tiie jungle 
tracts the general condition of the people aud their standard of 
comfort are much lower than in the open plains country of Bohil- 
khand. The signs of improvement are moat noticeable in Bisalpnr, 
and are to be seen in the clothing of the peasantry, the ornaments 
worn by their womenfolk, and the inoroased nomber of brass 
yesseLa in their houses. The numhur of money-lenders is greater 
than formerly, indicating that more money is in circolation : and 
the fact that tenants often assume this rdle is a proof of their 
greater prosjierity. Indebtedness is, no doubt, very prevalent, but 
probably not to the same extent as in other districts which possess 
large high-caste populations : for there is less extravagance and 
expenditure on ceremonial matters, and it is at least significant 
that of all the communities in tiiodistrict few have suffered acutely 
on this account. The chief exceptions are the Bajputs of Bisalpnr, 
notably the Bamrauli and Peoria families, and those ol Jatpura in 
Puranpur, the remnants of whose estate, held by Thakur Sarabjit 
Singh, is hopelessly encumbered. Generally it may be said 
that in the towns the condition of the people has undergone a 
marked change for the better daring recent years, and that in 
the villages there lias been no retrogression ; but rather the reverse. 
A noteworthy feature in connectiou with this district is that very 
few of the so-called agricultural castes live solely by agriculture, 
for daring the slack season they can eke out their earnings by 
carrying firewood for sole or pljiog carts for hire. The Lodhs 
and Beldars, after sowing their fields, regularly turn to employ- 
ment ^where on roads, canals and the li^ The Kebwri follow 
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their traditional calHng as bearers or take to fishing; irhilo tlra 
Ibffft pforides a boundless field for labonr ol mmj descnptioos. 
It hu been said that those families only do not resort to other 
oeoapations who are able to dispense with the services of the 
money-lender ; but the nnmber of persons in Klibhit who earn 
money in the forests and elsewhere must not be taken as an index 
of the general indebtedness^ bat rather as a sign of the extent to 
which tiiey are more or less indepmdent of agrionltare for a 
W ftan a of sahsistence. Perhaps the most important &Qtor in the 
progrees of the district is the marked improvement in eommuni- 
eationB, wfa&oh has opened np the remoter traots in a remarkable 
manner end is likely to have still great» effects when the pro- 
posed Mtenmons ol the railway system are carried oot. 



CHAPTER l\\ 


* Aohihistbatiok and Revenue. 

district baa always formed a part of BohiUchand, ai^ 
since its formation has been in the charge of a mi^istrate and 
oolleotor who is subject to the control of the commissioner of 
Bareilly, The sanctioned magisterial staff, wbioh is sometimes 
esieeded, comprises two fuIl>powered deputy collectors and 
magistrates and the three tahaUdare. There is also a bench of 
six honorary magistrates sitting at Pilibhit, invested with powers 
of tho seoond class for offences arising within municipal limits 
and with those of the third class for tho remainder of the Pilibhit 
tafasil. The snperior criminal court is that of the sessions judge 
of fiardlly. only oivil court in the district is that of the 
muntif of Pilibhit, but appellate and original powers are exercised 
by the subordinate judge of Bareilly, and the district judge 
of BereUly has appellate jurisdiction over the whole area, 
llie remsdning officers on the district staff include the superin- 
tendent of police, the oivil surgeon, an assistant surgeon in charge 
of the Pilibhit dispensaty, the district surveyor, the postmaster 
and Uie headmaster of the high sc^ooL 

As already observed, the district is of recent origin. When 
BohOkhand was ceded to the British in 1801, the entire area 
was divided into the two distrmU of Bareilly and Moradabad, 
the former including the parganaa of Jahanabod, PillUiity Ksai* 
par, Ifaraari and Puraupur Sabna, as well oa all bhahjahanpot 
and the Naini Tal Tarai. Soon afterwards Kashipur was assigned 
to kCoradabad, bnt in 1805 the area was increased by the 
addition of tlie southern half of modem Budaun. This large 
tract of country remained a single charge till 1813, when the 
district of Shahjahanpur was formed. The new collectorate was 
larger than the existing district of that came and embraced 
paigasa Poranpor Sabna, as well as a portion of Farrukliahod 
and EherL In 1833 ^e Bareilly district, wMoli nine y(.ars 
previously had lost the Budaon parganas, was further reduced 
by the oowtitarion of a northern subdivision, made np of Pinbhit, 
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Bilheri and Budarpnr. It is not olear why Jahanabad 
was omitted, though it appears that this pai^ana was after- 
wards exchanged for Budarpur : the arrangement, howeyer, was 
hut temporary, as in 1341 the tract was again united with 
Bareilly. In the same year a number of yill^s were transferred 
to the latter district from Shahji^anpur, resulting in a consi- 
derable addition to the Bisalpur pargana. The next change 
ocmizred in 1865, when Furanpur was restored from Sbahjidian- 
pur. A much more important alteration was the formation of 
the FUibhit snbdivision in 1871, cmnprising Jahanabad, Pxlibhit, 
and Pnranpar, in the charge of an almoet independent joint 
magistrate residing at Pilibhit. This subdivision was eventually 
converted into a separate district in the charge of a magistrate 
and collector in ISTovember 1879. 

At the introduction of British rule the parganas of PiliUnt, 
Jahanahad and Bisalpur were formed iuto separate tahsils. 
Furanpur apparently made a fourth, being united for this pur- 
pose with Khatar. A redistribution of the area was effected 
in 1824, when the Bisalpur tahsil contained the parguias of 
Bisalpur and Marauri, which afterwards became a ungle Area; 
Jahanabad was joined with Bichha to form tahsil Farewa; and 
FUibhit with Bilheri, the h^quarters being at Pilibhit. In 
1861 Bilheri and the other Ta^i parganas wore taken under 
direct man^ement, and in 1863 Bichha was attached to the new 
Baheri tohril, paigana Jahanabad being assigned to FiUbhit, 
which- also received Furanpur on its transfer in 1865. The latter 
in 1871 became a sub-tahsil, dependent on FUibhit, the pethhcur 
in riiarge having no treasury, no criminal or revenue powers, 
imd not even authority to sell stamps. The promotion of 
Furanpur into a full tahsil occurred in 1879, whUe BisiUpur 
remained throughout a separate subdivision. Thus the area is 
now divided into three tahsils and four parganas, Furanpur and 
Bisalpur constituting individual tahsils, and that of FUibhit 
containing the two parganas of ^ibhit and Jahanabad. 

It will bo seen from the foregoing account that the fiscal 
history of the district for a long period is practically identical 
^th that of Bareilly. At the cession the revenue was oolleoted 
vhcdlyby farmers, under the system that prevailed ibrot^out 
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Oadh; and thii arrangemeiit wm necessarily mamtained for the 
first year, though no records are extant to show the amount 
actually realised. It is clear, however, that the district was 
then in a very depressed eoi^ttion, resulting from the misrule 
of the past 26 years, and the revenue was UtUe more than luJf 
the amount reedised in 1764 by the Rohilla chieftains, whose 
assessment then siggregated Bs. 6,36,000 for the four parganas. 

earliest British administrators found themselves compelled 
to adhere to the principle of farming, which had become fully 
developed under the Kawab Wazirs, practically every village 
being auctioned and tlie right to collect the rental knocked 
down to the highest bidder. Xbe tahsildars, in fact, were con- 
tractors rather than officials, since their salary consisted in an 
allowance of 12| per cent, on the collections. Whore this 
procedure &iled recourse was had to direct management, though 
this proved a very cumbrous and unsatisfactory business. 

In this manner the first summary settlement was effected 
in 1802-03. In order to obtun the full value of each village 
recognised rent rates were roughly ascertuned, or else estimates 
of produce were prepared for various soils ; no bid was accepted 
bdow the figure thus determined, while is many cases exoessivo 
sums were paid, since the old landholder was bound to outbid 
competitors for fear of losing not only his ancestral holding 
but even his very means of subsistence. There wa>, however, 
no check on t!ie carelessness or fraudulence of t!ie native subon* 
dinates, and it frequently happened tliat farmers obtained engage- 
ments for laige areas at nominal prices. The disadvantages 
of the system were obvious from the first, and beuco arose t'le 
question of introducing an entirely new conception with regard 
to proprietary right. Such a status was absolutely non-existant, 
and the greatest innovation at the first British settlement was tire 
inaertion in the leases of a promise of a permanent settlement with 
the person engining, on the lines, no doubt, of tlie procedure 
adopted a few years previously in Bengal, BiJiar and Benares. 
This promise seems to have been ignored, though it was afterwards 
revived, and for a while ownership remained undetermined. 

The Tevenuo of the four parganas at the settlement was 
assessed by Mr, Deane, the first eollector of Bareilly, at 
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Ba. 5,00,638, and the demand was cnrrent for a period of three 
years. 

On its expiration a second triennial settlement was made, to 
mnfrom 1805<06 to 1807*08 inelnsire. The method adopted was 
the same as before, save that no mention of a permanent settlement * 
was included in the lease given to the contractors. The demand 
fell off greatly in Paranpur and to a less extent in Bisalpnr, but in 
the other two parganaa the bidding was more active and a substan* 
tial increase was obtained, especially in Pilibhit, the total for the 
district being Rs. 5,30,828. The operations were conducted by 
Mr. BonUedge, whose procednre consisted in summoning all the 
malgmevra of a ;^igana on a fixed day, and then accepting the 
highest bid for each mdhal, If the total fell short of that 
previonsly obtained an examination of the accounts followed, 
though this could have been of little practical utility in the 
absence of all statements of area, crops and rents. 

The third settlement was made in 1808, chiefly by Mr. Tmnt, 
though it was completed by Mr. Batson, and engagements were 
taken for a period of four years. Very little is known about this 
settlement, since the proceedings were not submitted to Govern* 
meat till long after the expiration of the period to which it 
extended, and the Board merely expressed themselves as highly 
satisfied with the result. This satisfaction was probably caused 
by the large enhancement of the revenue that was then 
secured, for all parganas except Filibliit showed a substantial 
increase, the total of the district being Bs. 6,12,313. As a matter 
of fact the settlement did not work well, and in the last two 
years it was found necessary to remit large sums ; in many 
instances the farmers resigned their leases, while considerable 
areas were thrown out of cultivation in the hope of obtaining 
easier terms at the next assessment. Much trouble, too, was 
experienced in connection with the contracting tahsUdars, whose 
conduct in the collection of the reveune was often open to grave 
suspicion. The original intention was that this settlement 
should ultimately be permanent, and it seems clear that the 
landholders consented to the great increase on some snoh under- 
standing ; bnt the Board rightly considered, thoi^h the decision 
created great dissatisfaction, that the measure was premature 
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onriag to IfaeipsiMima ol tho popoUtioo^dofiounA inforauifeSoii M 
to tho true Ksoueea ol tbe country oad the postpo&eiMot of tho 
deoUion of the ^aeetion of proprietory right. 

Ihe fourth lettlement was made for five yearii to tenoinato 
ia 18l6-17j and irae condncted under Begnlation IV of 1812. 
The offioere in charge were Mr. CSirietjan, the ooUeotor, Mr« 
Chamberlain and Mr. Calvert, his aasiitanto, and a geaenl 
enperintendenrse was exerolsed by Mr. Deane, tiie junicv aeaber 
of the Board. The aaeeesment ^as made on the same linei at the 
preceding settlemente, and in apito of the ill^iocoeea that had 
attended that of 1808 a further increase was taken, though tho 
Pilibhit eabdivieion fared better than other parte of the Bareilly 
district, the demand being reducod in each pargana ezoept 
Parai^ar } the total for the present dietriot was Be. 6,21,288. A. 
notewortoy ieatnre of this settlement was that the village head- 
men were far more widely admitted to engage for the revenua 
than had previously been the case. Tliis was doubtless doe to 
the numeioos resignations of farmers, but it constituted a 
step of the highest importance in tlie matter of deciding 
proprietary rights. In a report of the Board in 18I6 they 
are actually styled proprietors, and tho use ol this tora 
was shortly afterwards confirmed by the Governor General 
hlinflftlf In Pilibhit, however, tlm question appears to have been 
less easy of solution than elsewhere. In most cases there yrue no 
persons who could claim to be old landlords, and the right ol 
the headmen selected was meraly conventional : in fact, till 
quite recently the Bain proprietors in Pilibhit were still oontonft 
to be styled padKaTU or thekad<ir$, terms which clearly showed 
dieir origin. This settlement proved very unsatisfactory in ita 
woikii^, and in every year heavy balances aconied, while the 
trouble was aggravated by the drought of 1815, though the chief 
cause of difficulty was the system of temporary settlements itidf, 
Hf Uffe the onoertaiaty that prevailed lessened the credit of tiia 
farmers. But the authorities failed to realise the true reason of 
the break«down. The demand was altogether excessive, a result 
that was almost inevitable under the system of auotiomng villagee, 
and it was fixed when prices were high, so that it was but natoml 
tha t it could not be coUeoted when they had foUen, 
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The fifth eebtlement vm nude in 1817, again for five yeaie, 
ffu merely a contannation of the fourth. It was no more 
suoeesAfol, for indeed nothing bad been done to remedy ensting 
diffi^^nlti e * . Probably nothing was possible, for in the absence of 
all statistics no one knew the Nal value of estates : villages were 
natorally given to the tughest bidder, and the old landholder was 
bound to -do his ntmost to renuin in possession. The state of 
affairs in Bareilly necessitated a careful inspection of that district 
bytheseniormemberof the Board in 1821, and was largely respon- 
Bible for the enactment of Regulation VII of the following year. 
The Board also issned a proclamation authorizing the collector 
to tdeb resigned eatates for a period of twelve years, to the enclu- 
sion-of sueh proprietors as did not avail themselves of the offer 
now made. This had a marked effect but did not mend matters, 
althoogh the revenue was collected with less difficulty than before 
owing to a general rise in prices and a saocesBion of good harvests. 

- As was dsewhere the case the uxth settlement was merely a 
further extension of the fourth, and the provisions of Regulation 
yll of 1822 were disregarded save for the resigned villages, which 
were resettled by Mr. Boulderson. The assessment was based 
du the novelty of a oareful though unskilled survey, but in practice 
the elaborate machinery prescribed proved altogether unwork- 
able; a money rent was fixed for each field, and the ehare taken 
as revenuo worked out at 78*74 per cent, of the gross rental. 
Even with this high proportion a large reduction in the demand 
was effected, though the number of villages concerned in the Pili- 
thit district was small, only thirteen being resettled in the whole 
of Bisalpur. The very fact of reduction caused much opposition to 
Mr. Boulderson’s measures, but it is certain that they proved 
highly beneficial and did muoh to restore content. Any extension 
of tile proceedings was impossible owing to the inordinate length 
<3i time involved, and in fact the report had hardly been submitted 
when operations were commenced for the next settlement. 

This was conducted under B^ulation IX of 1833, and is 
generally known as the first regular settUmeut. Operations 
started with a regular survey and a classification of soils, toge* 
tiler with the preparation d the yilU^ papers requisite for the 
omnpilation of a reoord-of-rights. The lal^ was pesdiaps the 




moBt unportaat feature of the settlement, since at length the 
question of proprietary right was to be definitely decided. The 
persons from whom engagements were taken were finally 
recognised as proprietors ; and, where villages had hitherto been 
farmed, the persons who now took what was actually a lease 
regarded as the l^al owners of their villages. There was 
no great difficulty in the parganas of Pilikhit and Jahanabad, 
settled by Mr. F. S. Head, since that officer found that practically 
all estates were samindari, a single person coming forward to 
engage in almost every instance. In Bisalpur Mr. J. W. Muir 
found a more complex problem, owing to the existence of 
nnmerous Bajput communities, t;K>agh his general practice was 
to select one or two representatives and to avoid partitions as 
far as possible. The methods of assessment in the two cases 
were somewhat dissimilar. Bodx officers divided a pargana into 
oiinles : but those of Mr. Head wera topographical, while in Bisal* 
pur the villages were classified as good, middling or l>ad, irrespect- 
ive of their situation. Mr. Head worked on soil rates, educed 
somewhat arbitrarily, it is true, owing to tlio prevalence of grain 
rents: Mr. Muir attempted nothiz:gof the sort, relying instead on 
general revenue rates for each class of village. In practice 
there was no detailed inquiry into the real rental assets. The 
main factors were the previous fiscal history of each estate, and 
the attempt to equalise the incidence tlirougliout a pargana. 
From the first it was directed that the assessment should be 
made with moderation, and the result of a scientific settlement of 
any sort was inevitably to effect a large reduction in the demand : 
and, consequently, it has been suggested that tbe statmnents of 
over-assessment and depression were purposely exonerated. A 
large reduction was made in the revenue of every pargana 
except Puranpur, which was settled partly by Mr. Muir and 
partly by his successor, Mr. Bose. There an increase was inevit- 
able in the face of the widely extended area under tillage. The 
original demand of Bs. 63,28 1 in that pargana was afterwards raised 
to the extent ofBs. 1,921, representing tbe assessment of SSmoiUiti 
beyond the Sarda which were excluded on account of difficulties 
timt arose with the Oudh authorities and were subseqaentiy 
settled by the collector of Shahjabanpnr in 1847. The nUimatetotal 







demaad for tke district was Bs. 5,91,480,* This figure represenii 
the demand for the present FiHbhit district, as modified the 
remissions granted after the famine of 1838 and by the alterationie 
in the paigana boundaries. The new assessment was introduoed 
graduaSiy where the increase was large, or where the assets were 
obviously lower than they ought to be under normal conditions, 
so as to give time for recovery. In connection with the fall in 
the total revmme, it should be borne in mind that on this oooaaion 
the Government share was reduced to 66 per cent, of the assets, a 
step which conferred a great additioual privily on the newly- 
oreoted tamimdara. The assasament of Biaatpui was reported 
in 1837 and that of the remaining parganas in 1839 and the 
following year : the settlement was sanctioned for a period of 
twenty years, with effect from 1835'36, but was afterwards 
extended on account of the Mutiny. The working of the settle- 
ment was generally satisfaotory, especially towards its close, 
when the rise io prices rendered the demand very light. A few 
instances of sale and farming occurred in Bisalpur ; but all of 
these took place at an oarly period, and wore in most oases 
attributable to the results of the famine of 1838. 

The proceedings iu connection with the revision of settlement 
b^an in HUbhit in October lS65, but in Bisalpur they did not 
start till May 1867. In the latter tahsil the assessment was 
undertaken by Mr. 9. M. Moens, settlement officer of Bareilly, 
while elsewhere the work was done by Mr. Elliot Colvin, in 
addition to his ordinary duties, first as superintendent of the 
Tarai and afterwards as collector of Bareilly. He was assisted 
by Messrs. Graves, Moule and I^aTouche, of wliom the last- 
mentioned assessed pargana Purai^r. Operations commenoed 
with an unprofessional survey, village boundaries being defined 
and disputes decided ; and aftor this followed a plane-table 
survey hj pcUwiria and skilled anvlos or supervisors. That of 
Bisalpur was concluded in June 1868. The revenue survey was 
carried out subsequently, and served to show the remarkable 
accuracy of the work done by the local staff. The report on the 
Blsalpai assessment was submitted by Mr. Moens in September 
1871 and the new revenue came into force in July 1872, being 
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■anotltmed for a period of tiurty yean from that date. lCr« 
Colvin*! report on the Filibhit labdiviaion waa forwarded to 
Government on the 28th of Mareh 1872, bnt owing to shbaeqnent 
revisions the settl^eot wiu not finally sanctioned till X875, the 
assessment taking effect from September in that year. 

In BiscJpnr Mr. Moens followed the same system he had j 
mnployed in the rest of the BamUy district. Every village waa j 
oarefoUy inspected, the soil demarcation being corrected where 
necessary, and notes were made on special circumstanoes. 
Then oirolea were framed, as os possible on a topographical 
basis, and then soil rates were worked ont for cash-puylug lands, 
while elsewhere crop rates were obtained by experiment, the 
average prices for twenty yean, omitting seasons of famine, 
being utilised for converting the samindar’s share into cash. 
These were then applied to the areas of each crop in eaoh 
soil, and this elaborate process gave soil rates in money. The 
latter were checked in various ways, a considerable margin being 
left for correction in the light of personal obsorvation and 
experience. When tiie assets wok finally determined 50 per 
cent, was taken as the (Government demand, exclusive of cesses. 

A considerable addition was made on account of ciilturable 
waste and aayar inoome, though tlic practice of assessing on 
prospective assets was discouraged. On tlie other hand the total 
was reduced on the ground of precariousness, the inferiority of 
the cultivators, the uulicalthine^s of the climate and similar 
causes where such existed in individual villages, and some 
allowance was made for improv^nents. Tlie revenue determined 
in this manner amounted to Bs. 8,07,930, respresenting an increase 
of 10*8 per cent, on the expiring demand, ^v'hiull in the last year of 
the old settlement stood at Bs. 2,77,783. It fell with an average 
incidence of Bs. 2-3<9 \viT acre of cultivation, or practically the 
same as that of t!ie preceding settlement at its commencement. 
There had been on increase of 19'C per cent, in the cultivated 
area, but this of itself was insufficient to cover the reduction of 
the Government share from 66 to 50 per cent, of the assets, more 
important factors being the rise in prices and rents. 

In the rest of the district Mr. Colviti found that the j 
UUB6S held been at work, while the population had greatly j 







inoreafled and cnlHvation had extended to the amount of 88 per 
cent, on the whole area, the increase ranging from 19 per cent, in 
ParttQpnr to no less than 54 per cent, in pargana Pilibhit. In 
carrying ont the asseeament Hr. Colvin followed a aomewhat 
different procedure from that adopted by Mr. I^Tonche in 
Pnranpnr. In both casea circle were framed topographically 
with regard to theiraitaation and climatic condition s ; and in both 
tahaila the real difficulty lay in the determination of standard ratea. 
In the Pilibhit tahail Hr, Colvin rejected the village papers as 
being deliberately falaified, ex^pt in the caae of cadwrented 
villages. For the asaomption area he obtained soil rates and 
crop ratea by striking an average of the produce obtained from 
eacdi soil and crop on the basis of his own experience in the 
Tarai, aided by local inquiry. The two sets of rates were almost 
identical, but in practice he relied chiefly on the soil ratea. He 
assumed, and rightly, that prices would remain high and become 
higher, bat in pargana Jahanabad the question of the permanence 
of the irrigation works introduced an element of uncertainty 
which, under the the oiroumstanoes, was unavoidable. InPnran* 
pur, on the other band, Mr. l^Touche depended principally on 
crop rates, deriving these from the rent, as asoeitained by local 
inquiry, paid for each kind of crop in eoch village. Soil rates 
were afterwards worked out, but proved of little use save as an 
occasional check. The backward state of the pargana called for 
special moderation, and he consequently differ^ from Mr. Colvin 
in treating follow with extreme leniency. The revenue of the 
subdivision, as thus determined, amounted to Ks. 4,12,452 as 
compared with the expiring demand of Bs. 3,14,830, the initial 
incidence per acre of cultivation averaging Be. l-<8-9 and rang- 
ing from Be. 0-15-9 in Paranpur to Be. l-14-o in Pilibhit. Hie 
settlement was effected very cheaply, the total cost being no 
more than Bs. 72 per square mile, though tlie real expenditure 
appears to have been considerably larger, as for various reasons 
^e bulk of the officers’ salaries were debited to other heads. 

The new settlement did not prove wholly satisfactory. The 
assessments at once became the subject of numerous appeals a n d 
objectionsintbe Pilibhit and Puraspur tahsils, with the result tiiat 
)Q 1874 Mr. B. Currie, then settlement officer of ^ahjahanpuri 
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was depoted'to enquire in to the matter. In eonseqaenoe of hie 
i^ortMr. Colvin was directed to revise his assessmentsi but noth- 
ing was effected beyond the reduction of the demand in two villages. 
In the case of Paranpnr, however, some relief had already been 
given by Mr. Cnrrie, who had provided for progTessive exihanoe- 
ments in a number of villages in which the differenoe between the 
old and the new revenue was imsonveniently great. The difficulty, 
which was mainly due to the instability of cultivation in the 
more precarious tracts, was enhanced by the famine of 1877, and 
two years later a fresh inquiry was ordered in the two tahsilt. 
Tlie work in the ease of Paranpnr was entrusted to Mr. R. G. Hardy, 
who found that large areas had gone wholly out of cultivi^on, 
the tenants having relinquished riieir holdings and that aUenations 
had been ominously numerous. [Die rent rates of the settlement, 
though fair at the time, were now pressing severely in a number 
of villages, and the poorer proprietors were naturally the chief 
sufferers. Mr. ^rdy applied tike remedy of differential treatment. 
In 54 villages he recommended an absolute reduction of revenue, 
the ultimate loss being Bs. 1,619. In 47 villages, where there 
was a distinct hope of recovery, the demand was made progressive 
for a term of ten years. In 4o villages summary quinquennial 
osseBsments were introduced, wi^ the provision that the settle- 
ment demand should be afterwards reimposed should circum- 
stances justify such a course, t^ initial loss of revenoe on this 
account being Bs. 3,736. And lastly azmual settlements ware 
prescribed for 32 vUlages of the most precarious type, these being 
in all cases witiiin &e forest area. These proposals were sanc- 
tioned in 1881 and the arrangement is stiU in force, althoui^ in 
a few instances it has been found possible to revert to tbe 
original demand. In 1882 Bfr. P. Wballey proceeded to carry 
ont the revision in Pilibhit and Jahanabad. He found that the 
area assessed had been unduly large in the villages bordering on 
the forest, and generally that too muoii store had been set on 
prospective assets. There had been a considerable contraction 
of cultivation in the north of Jahanabad, especially in the 
nuirrigobed rillages which had lost their cultivators ; this result 
was due in some measure to the policy of the Pathan wammdws, 
vto had found cattle-farming more profitable than agriooltare* 
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In pATgana FiKbbit dstenoration waa notioeable in tiie Tara! 
villages to the north, vrhenoe extensive emigration had taken 
place and the jungle had consequently spread ; and also in the 
foiest tract along the Mala, llie latter varied in quality, the 
southern villages being in a much worse plight than those in the 
centre and north. With tlie de<dme of cultivation the forest had 
increasod, thus affording additional harbour to wild animals ; the 
outlying hamlets had disappeared, and elsewhere, though several 
villages wore still surprisingly prosperous, there was a marked 
fall in the rental. The inquiry extended to 46 villages in 
pargana Pillbhit and 17 in Jahanabad. In 13 of the former no 
alteration was made ; but in tiie others a system of fluctuating 
aaseasments, esther for the whole village or only for a part, was 
introduced, a minimum demand being fixed with reference to 
Myar assets, mainly in the form of grasing dues, and a 
maxtmum assessment obtained by applying a nnif orm rate to the 
cultivated area, the actual demand for each year varying according 
to the ouldvation. The result of this measure was that whereas 
the original revenue of the villages in question was Bs. 34,673, 
the minimum was now Bs. 16,991 and tho maximum Bs. 43,976, 
tiiat for 1882 being Bs. 23,646 as calculated on the system 
proposed. These yillages are stiU treated in tlie same manner, 
the assessment being made annually, except in the case of four 
which have been allowed to revert to the revenue imposed at 
settlement for the remainder of the term. 

The settlement of the tahails of Pilibhit and Furanpur was 
to have terminated in 1905. Burvey operations were accordingly 
extended to this portion of the district, and the usual papers 
were prepared for the formation of a new reoord>of> rights. 
These measures were completed in October 1900 ; and two months 
later orders were issued lor the preparation of a settlement 
record, the collector being placed in charge of the work. With 
regard to the revision of assessment, a forecast was sabmitted in 
the following August, in which it was pointed out that no marked 
increase of cultivation was disoerniblo, and that, while the character 
of tile crops had somewhat improved and irrigation had extended, 
timre was no great development cd the rent>paying capacity of 
the tniot ; jHid though at one time the Furanpur tah^ showed 'far 
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more promise than Pilibhit, tba preearioos natare of tlie former 
sabdivision was strikingly illustrated during' the famine of 1887, 
which checked progress in a vei^ noticeable degree. ^Die only 
question to be considered was the rise in tlie rentd, which had 
^en commensurate with the increase in the valne of agrionltural 
produce. It was estimated that a reyision would secure an 
enhancement of Rs. 33,000 in the tvro tahsils, though in some 
quarters a less sanguine view was taken of the matter. Ultimately 
tiie Government of India recommended tho postponement of the 
revision and the term of the esristing settlement was extended 
for a further period of ten years, to expire on the 30th of 
September 1915. 

TheBlsalpurtahsil, onthe other hand, came under settlement 
together with the remainder of Bareilly distriet to which it 
had formerly belonged, the old assessment expiring at the end of 
June 1902. It was expected that the enhancement would be 
small, amounting to little over six per cent, on the basis of the 
exisring rent-rolls } and this proved to he tlie case, as the final 
assessment, exelusive of nonunsl demands, was sanctioned at 
Bs. 3,26,655, representing an increase of Rs. 19,056, or 6*2 per 
cent on the expiring revenue. The nominal demand was fixed 
at Bs. 3,910, and the total represented 48*99 per cent, of tho 
accepted assets, giving an incidence of Bs. 2’16 per acre 
of cultiyation as compared with Bs. 2*04 at tlie former settlement 
Operations commenced with a survey, and the work of assessment 
was entrusted to Mr. J. C. Fargusson, assistant settlement oiEBoer 
of Bareilly, who assumed oliarge at the end of December 1900. 
For assessment purposes the area was divided into tliree circles, 
superior, inferior aud alluvial, and then mrclo rates were 
obtained mainly on the basis of recorded rents in fairly rented 
villages, these representing about 70 per cent, of the entire area, 
l^e grain-rented area was found to consist ohiefiy of inferior 
and precarious land, either swampy or sandy or else subject to 
fluvial action, though in a few Bain villages the mmindara pre« 
ferred to retain the old system even in tlie best lands. I^e 
latter were assessed at full rates: but elsewhere a deduction waa 
nad^ from 12| to 20 per cent A small amount irm 

added on aoooont of eaydr iDoome in tiie shape of forest produoei 
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mainljr fuel »nd thatching gnsii and tiie total accepted aisetfl 
njMWfl to Bs, 6;83,200. Owing to ^ slight iborease there was 
little oocasion for employing progressive enhancements, the 
difference between the initial and the final demand bang only 
Bs, 2,800. The settlement was sanctioned for a period of thirty 
years, and so will not expire till Jnne 1932. 

The total revenue demand of the district in 1907 was 
Bs. 7,22,884, giving an incidence of Be. 1*89 per acre of cnltiva- 
tion, the rate varying from Ra 2*06 in the Bisalpur tahsil to Be. I *92 
in Filibhit, Be. 1*88 in Jahanabad and Be. 0*79 In Puranpnr. 
As already mentioned the total is liable to vary from year to 
year on account of the temporarilyosettled estates. The latter 
include not only those on a flnotnating assessment in the forest 
tracts but also the ordinaiy alluvial mahaU, which are subject to 
the ordinary rules and are inspected every five years. Theae 
fnahala lie principally on the banks of the Beoha and Sarda, 
and are 209 in number : 99 belong to the Bisalpur tahsil, 55 to 
Filibhit, 54 to Jahanabad and eleven to Ihiranpur, the whole 
being included in 98 villages. Those in the Filibhit tahsil last 
came up for revision in 1903-04, when the revenue in pargana 
Filibhit was Bs. 7,273 and in Jahanabad Bs. 6,282. The 
Furanpur mdhaU were inspected in the following year, the 
revenue being Bs. 1,730 ; wiule that the alluvial lands in 
Hsalpur, last revised in 1906-07, stands at Bs. 20,955. In 
addition to these one mahcU in Furanpur is hdd on a decennial 
•ettlemei^, owing to its comparatively stable position, the revenue 
of Bs. 290 having been unchanged since 1900-01. 

Besides the regular land revenue demand there are the usual 
oesses, which in 1907 aggr^ated Bs. 73,418.* The imposition of 
cesses dates from the introduction of tiie road cess at the time 
cff the first regular settlement, and to this w«re added at various 
times tiie sohool and district post cesses, the whole being amal- 
gmnated into the ten per oent. local rate in 1871. Subsequently, 
in 1879, an additional two per cent famine oess was imposed, and 
another due, which was changed from time to time, was the 
patvfoeri rate of four per cent, on the revenue, last brought into 
foroe in 1889 and abolished in 1906. A year pr^oudy the 
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lamine cess was removed, leaving only tibe consolidated ten per 
oent. rate. The oess is oalcnlated on the gross revenue, which 
includes not only the ordinary demand actually payable but 
also the nominal assessment on revenue>free holdings, liie 
latter amount in all to 5,933 acres, comprised in 22 mohate, h alf 
tee area lying in the Bisalpur tahsil; but in no case is there any 
large or important property of ^is nature, the bulk of the hold- 
ings being small plots granted to t^i^ee and shrines for religious 
or charitable purposes, and dating from a period prior to the 
oession of the district. 

When the district first came under British control, in 1801,. 
the only form in which any sort of police existed was that 
maintained by the revenue contractors, though tho employment 
of this body was practically confined to the repression of 
recusant malg^uzara. Under Begnlstion XXVIl of 1803 the 
duties of maintaining watch and ward within the respective 
limits of their jurisdiction was entrusted to the tahsildars, the 
towns of Pilibhit and Bisalpur being excepted, since for those 
places a Government police force was entertained under the 
control of the magistrate. Thu system generally proved a 
failure, for the tahsildars did not employ a sufficient number of 
men and paid littlo attention to their magisterial duties ; and 
oonsequently in 1807 the entire oharge of the police, both in the 
towns and villages, was handed over to the district magistrate. 
Police stations were established at certain places ; bu^ as yet 
there was no control over the village watebmon, who for all 
piaotical purposes were the servants of the newly created 
ga/v^ndovra. A general redistribution of circles took place in 
1844, and under the arrangamonts then instituted tho stations 
were located at Pilibhit, Jahanabad, Bisalpur and Furanpur, 
the last having two outposts at Madbo Tanda and Jatpura. A 
further change was effected after the Mutiny, when the police were 
reo^anised in 1861, and the general management was handed over 
to a superintendent under the supervision of the district magisr* 
trste. At the same time the number of stations was increased, 
and the area divided into clearly-defined circles. Tho additional 
stations comprised those at Barkhera, Bilsanda, Amaria and 
Heoiia Hosainpur. The outpost at Jatpura was abolished, bntr' 
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anot^r was established at Khamaria on the road from Pilibhit to 
Bareillj. The only sabseqnent change has been the closing of the 
Ehamaria outpost and the conversion of that at Modho Tanda 
into a regular police station. Ko alteration is contemplated 
under the redistribution scheme of 1906, save for the transfer of 
several villages from the Pilibhit circle to that of Barkhera. 
There are thus nine stations, each circle having an average of 
152 square miles, though these figures would be very much less 
but for the large amount of forest under the jniisdiotfion of 
Puronpur and Jdadho Tanda, the circles of which are 816 
and 266 square miles, respectively. Of the nine stations Pilibhit 
end Bisalpur belong to tbe first, class, Jahanabad and Poran- 
pur to the second, and the remainder, Amaria, Bilsanda, Bar- 
khera, Madho Tanda and Neoria Hnsainpur, to the third-class. 
As far as possible the circles cmncide with the revenue subdivi- 
sions. Thus the Bisalpur tahsil oomprises the police circles of 
Bisalpur, Barkhera and Bilsanda, while tahsil Puranpur is divided 
between Puranpur and Madho Tanda. Similarly the Pilibhit 
and Neoria circles mako up the Hlibhit pargana, and those of 
Jahanabad and Amaria compri(» the whole of pargana Jabau- 
abad. The transfer of a cortain area from Pilibhit to Barkhera 
will, to some extent upset this arrangement, though the old system 
presents many advantages in the matter of administrative 
oonvemence. 

The control of the police foroe is vested in the superinten- 
dent, who is assisted by a reserve inspector, in charge of the 
police line at Pilibhit, and oim circle inspector. The distribution 
of the force in 1907 is shown in tire appendix.* The sanctioned 
strength under the new scheme includes one sub-inspector, 16 
head constables and 97 men of the armed police ; 22 sub- 
inspectors, 18 head constables and 143 men of the civil police, 
including the reserve •, and 10 head constables and 87 men of the 
municipal police for the towns of Pilibhit and Bisalpur. The 
conversion of tlie Pilibhit chavkidaH force into regular police 
took place in 1904, but the old system of local police was 
maintained at Bisalpur for some time later. There is also a 
small force of ohMkhda/rs for the towns administered under Act 
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XX of. 1866, as veU as 1,055 Tillage <^uH<2a7*s and 8l road 
patrols enrolled under Act XVI of 1863. Tiie last are employed 
03 the roads from Pilibhit to Baroilly, Puranpur and Bisalpur. 
l^e history of the villi^e police in Pilibhit differs in no way 
from the gradu^ evolntion of the force in other parts of Bohil- 
khand. Originally they were ^id by the landowners, their 
remuneration generally takii^ ^ form of small rent-free grants 
of land, and the general snbatitnidon of a cash wage was not 
effboted till 1873, from which date they have been paid by 
Government at the regular pdice stations to which they are 
attached. 

In early days the district bore a bad reputation for crime, 
in common with the whole of the submontane tract, owing to 
the secure refuge afforded by the forests to dacoits and I'obbors, 
who infested the country long after the introduction of British 
rule. The disturbance caused by the Mutiny, too, brought about 
a general recrudescence of crime in these parts, which continued 
for many years subae^aent to the cessation of military opera- 
tions. At present, however, the criminal work of the district 
is decidedly light, as will be seen from the statisticB given in 
the appendix.* Serious organised crime is rare, and tiie few 
agrarian riots which ocoux are usoally dl a mild typo. There 
are few, if any, permanent settlemonts of criminal tribes, and 
crimo is not confined to any partioular caste or castes ; if any 
one community is more addicted to orimo than another it is, 
probably, that of the Bhangis. At the same time it is apparently 
the case that a good deal of crime remains unreported and 
undetected, eepecially in the forest tracts, where the stations are 
far apart and many villages are more or less inaoceasible. 
These parts of the district are not unfrequently visited by 
wandering gangs of Bhatus, Sansias and others, who mako their 
way from the jungles of Kheri to the happy hunting-grounds 
of the Htdni Tal Tarai every year and generally manage to 
commit two or three dacoitice en route. The indigenous crime, 
so to speak, consists principally in petty thefts and burglaries, 
which again ore largely unreported. In spite of the large 
grazing areas there is very HtUe oattle-theft, at all events on 
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the pari; of profeBsional cattla-lifters^ and oattle-pouonii^ for the 
sake of the hides is pracfcicallj unknown. At the same time it 
is fairly oeitain that losses ci cattle whioh are attributed to wild 
ftwiTnftls should more correctly in many cases be ascribed to human 
agency. There is no longer any snspioion of infanticide, and no 
oases have been reported since the formation of the district. For- 
merly theBajpnts of the Katehriya, Janghara and Chauhan clans 
were suspected of the practice of killing their infant daughters 
and a few Tillages in the Bisalpur pargana were proclaimed 
under the Act, though all preventiTe measures were withdrawn 
after a few years. The population is mainly low-caste^ mid conse- 
quently is not addicted to the crime, while the Itajput element 
is much less pronounced than in most districts. 

Ever since Pilibhit became a subdiyisiou there has been a 
havalcdf or lock*up for peMons under trial, attached to the 
magistrate’s court; but convicted prisoners were sent to the jail at 
Bareilly. This arrangement was maintained long after the for- 
mation of the Pilibhit district and it was not till 19Ck6 that the 
building was converted into a fifth-class jail, separate accommo- 
dation being provided for prisoners nnder trial. The charge is 
vested in the civil surgeon of ^e distriot. Ibe number of 
inmates is usually very small, as only short-term convicts are 
detained here; as in ali prisons of this class, no manufactures or 
industries are carried on. 

The history of excise administration in Pilibhit, down to 
tile time when the present district was formed, is in no way 
different from that of Bareilly. In early days the ■fm’mif.g 
system was universal, the r^ht of manufacture and vend for a 
\riiole pai^ana or tahsil being leased annually to a single con- 
tractor. No change of importance took place till 1862, when the 
foundations were laid of the present distillery system, Govern- 
ment distilleries being established not only at the district head- 
quarters but at most of the outlying tahsils. One was erected 
at Pilibhit, though the date of its institution cannot be exactly 
ascertained. The system does not appear to have succeeded in 
all cases, and a reversion was made to the old plan of farming 
in some of the more outlying- tracts, among them bmng pargana 
Puranpur. This method was still in force in 1879, when Pilibhit 
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entered on a separate existenoe, save that tlie modified distillery 
system bad been introduced in tlie Bareilly district during tlie 
previous year, The experiment was not regarded as successful, 
owing to the gradual decline of competition, and in 1888 ; the 
outstill system came into force in Bisalpur, pargana Jahan- 
abad and a few vilifies of pargana Pilihhit* A year later it was 
extended to the whole of Hlibhit excepting the headquarters 
town and three outlying vill^es, which were brought under tiie 
ordinary distillery system, tbe modified form being wholly 
abolished, wliile Puranpur still continued under farm. The 
distillery area was increased in 1886, so as to include tlic sontiiem 
portions of Jahanabad and part of Bisalpur and a further exten- 
sion was effected in 1890, when tbe remaining outstills in Bisal- 
pur w'ere closed together with two shops in Filibbit. A year 
later the outstill area was again reduced by 78 square miles, atjd 
at the same time the Filibbit distillery was closed, tlie liquor in 
that and subsequent years being obtained from Bareilly or 
Sbahjahanpur. No farther change occurred till 1805, when 
Puranpur was converted temporarily into an outstill area, as no 
one could be found to undertake tbe farm. The result proved 
unsatisfactory, and recourse was again had to farm in 1806, this 
system being continued till 19G2, when Puranpur once more 
became an outstill tract. In tho meantime several alterations 
had occurred in the administration of the rest of tlic district. A 
bonded warehouse was started at Filibhit in 1807, thougli it was 
not employed till the following year. Tlio modified distillery 
system was r^troduoed in Bisalpnr from 1898 till 1901, wiien 
the tahsil again came under the ordinary distillery system. 
Later, in 1899, it was further extended in the Filibliit talisil so as 
to supply the headquarters town, 161 neighbouring villages of 
paigana Filibhit and 99 yill^es of Jahanabad, the northern 
portions of these paiganas and the whole of Puranpur remaining 
under the outstill system. In October 1908 tho entire district, 
except the country beyond the ^rda, came under tho ordinary 
distillery system, a step rendered possible by the simultaneous 
introduction of this system in the Naini Tal Ttw&i. Prom the 
1st of April 1909 tho contract system will be started, with a 
bonded warehouse under tbe charge of an inspector at the bead* 
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quarters of each tabdil. Hie spirit soppUed by the contractor 
t^l be sold at fixed prices to licensed vendors^ and the inspectors 
irill be responsible for rapervision of the several tahdls and all 
preyentlve work. 

The constant changes in system of administration render 
it veiy difficult to trace accurately the fluctuations in the revenue 
derived from count^ spirit. 'Bie difficulty is increased by ^e 
alterations in the rate of duty that have been made from time to 
time. From 1879 to 1891 a uniform rate of Re. 1 per gallon was 
in force, and in the latter year differential rates were introduced 
according to the strength of the liquor, the duty being raised to 
Be. 1-8-0 for spirit 25° under proof, the old duty being miuntaixied 
for that 50° under proof. In 1899 a great increase took place, 
proof liquor being issued at Bs. 2-S-O, while Be. 1-14-0 was charged 
for spirit 25° under proof, this being the lowest strength issoed. 
Finally, in 1907j the duty was increased to Rs. 3 per gallon of 
proof spirit and to Bs. 2-4-0 for tiiat 25° under proof. The 
average annual income on account of country spirit, nrufindiTig 
still-lKiad duty, lioeiose fees and the revenue obtained under the 
farming and ontstill systems, from the formation of the district 
to 1886-87 averaged Bs. 28,747 annually. The oorresponding 
figure for toe ensuing ten years was lia 29,402. The latter 
would have proved much highm: but for a great drop in 1891-92, 
consequent on the closing of the distillery and the extensive 
reductions of the outatill area; while in the last year scarcity 
caused the ozeise revenue to fall to the amount of almost 50 per 
cent. For the ten years ending in 1907 the average annual 
receipts were Bs. 48,590, the increa'je resulting from the enhanced 
duty, an immense growth of competition among the Kalwars in 
the matter of license fees and a very noticeable improvement in 
the receipts from the outstill area. The consumption also has 
risen to some extent, though it is impossible to establish a fair 
comparison between former and present times, since the statiMics 
of gallonage refer only to the tract under the distillery system. 
From 1879 to 1887 the averse number of gallons issued was 
7,665 per annum, in the foUowir^ ten years 8,122 and in the last 
4oeade 12,180. The rise in the receipts, no doubt, indicates in 
■ome measure a growth of the general prosperity of the district j 
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and this wu been espeoMllj notioeable inthefiveyean endinig with 
1906-07, when the harvesta were peouliarlj abundant. !nie 
number of retail sliope for the sale of liquor in the distillery 
area for a long time remained constant at 51, but rose to 69 when 
the distillery eystem was extended introduced id 1908. Statistics 
of excise income for each year from 1890-91 onwards will 
be found in the appendix.* A small sum is derived annually 
from licensee for the sale of foreign liquors, including Boea 
rum;, but though at one time the latter promised to become 
popular, the receipts under tins head have materially declined of 
late. The fermented liquors known as tari and sendhi are of no 
importance whatever in Pilibhit : palm trees are few in number, 
and as a rule no contractor can be found to bid for the right of 
coUeotion and vend of these liquors. 

Hemp drugs form an important item in the exoise revenue 
of the district and are very largely consumed, particularly by the 
higher castes, who are not as a rule addicted to liquor. The 
wild hemp grows in abundance, especially in the forest tracts, 
and considerable quantities of hhang are exported to the 
neighbouring districts. There is some small local production of 
ganjetf but it is seldom consumed and never offered for sale. 
Apart from bhang the only form in which liemp drugs are 
popular is oharcts, which is imported under passes by the oou-> 
tractors. The right of sale is generally farmed to a single 
contractor for a whole tahsil while the farmer makes his own 
arrangements for sale at retail shops, the uumbor and sites of which 
are fixed, licenses for retail vend at suoh shops being given to ^le 
contractor’s nominees. This system has always been In force ; and 
the (mly modification has been that recently introduced, by which 
the contract is given for a period of three years at a time. The 
r^ht of collecting bhang is granted under a wholesale license to 
the drags controotor free of duty, though duty is levied as usual 
on bhang removed from the district. The income from drugs has 
immensdy increased late, though this is due rather to enhanced 
duty than to a larger consumption. From 1879 to 1887 the 
average receipts under this head were Bs. 3,482 ; for the next ten 
years they were Bs. 8,203 ; and from 1898 to 1907 they were no 
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lesi than Bs. 25,940. Daring the last period the average- 
oonsamption of hharhg was 240^ maanda, and of ehoras 67*875 
' ntannds annually. 

The consumption of opium is not large, in spite of the 
malarioas nature of the climate and the existence of a considerable 
Mnaalman element in the population. It is probable that in 
the Bisalpar tahsll, the only portion of the district in which 
poppy coltivation is permitted, a certain amount is retained 
by the cultivators for their own nse, and it has often been 
siupected that smuggling is carried put from neighbouring 
teiritorias, though not to such an extent as would materially 
affect the revenue. Excise opium was originally supplied from 
the Bareilly treasury to the licensed vendors, but is now sold 
by the treasurer at Filibint and bis agents at the tahsils. 
The income and the amount consumed vary from year to 
year, but the fluotuations are seldom very marked. From 1879 
to 1887 the average recorded receipts were Bs. 3,972, though this 
is really below the mark, since in first three years the figures 
represent license fees alone, as no opium was sold from the 
district treasuries. From 1888 to 1897 tlie annual income was 
Bs. 7,625, and in the last ten years Bs. 6,900, while in both 
decades the consumption was practically the same, amounting to 
some 14'3 maunds per annum. The coltiyatiou of opium was 
prohibited in 1887 and was not again permitted till 1908 ; it .is 
confinpd to Bisalpur, and is carried on only in tlio southern 
villages, under the control of the opium officer at Sbahjahonpur. 
The incidence of excise receipts from opium is distinctly b^ow 
the general average for the province, while in the case of country 
liquor it is fairly high and in the case of drugs unusually so, the 
average being exceeded only in those districts which possess large 
cities such as Lucknow, Benares and Cawnpore. 

A table given in the appendix show the annual income from 
and expenditure, under the various heads, on account of stamps 
for each year since 1891.* These figures call for little comment, 
Pilibhit, in common with most districts, exhibits a coneiderahle 
rise in the stamp revenue since the tenancy legislation of 1900, 
denoting a marked increase of litigation, although other ciroums- 
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tences, Buoh as the revision of sottlement in Bisalpar and 
the preparation of a now recoid^of-rights elsewliere, should 
be taken into account. There are few large estates in the 
district, and their owners are generally in good circumstances, 
that the sale of stamps of hi^ value occurs but seldom. The 
averajge receipts for the ten years ending in 1907 were Rs. 76,100, 
and the annual expenditure for the same period was Rs. 2,200. 
Of the former Rs. 49,162, or 64*6 per cent, of the whole, were 
derived from the sale of judicial stamps, including those for 
copies: the proportion is not remarkably high, and indeed is lower 
than in other parts of the Bohilkhand division. 

Since the establishment of the district the registrar has been J 
the district judge of Bareilly, and suboi-dinate offices have been 
maintained at Filibhit and Bisalpur; Puranpur was at first 
merely a sub-tahsil of Pilibhii^ and never possessed a registration 
office of its own. The average annual receipts on account of 
registration during the ten years ending in 1907 wore Rs. 43,325, 
and the expenditure Re. 16,015. Nearly two-tbirds of ttie work 
is done at the Filibhit office, tiiough there is a fair amount of 
business in Biealpur on account of the extensive sugar cultivation 
in tliat tahsil. The majority of the documents are of small value, 
consisting largely of bonds executed by tenants to the money- 
lendors, whether svmirufcers or others, wlio advance money on the 
security of the crop. The income shows but little tendency to 
rise, though there appears to be a slow but steady increase in tlic 
number of those documents presented, of which the registration 
is merely optional. 

Reference must be made to the volume of the Bareilly dis- l 
trict for an account of the various forms in w'hicli income-tax ^ 
was levied before Filibhit became a separate c'.iarge. In 1879 
there was no income-tax, but in its place a license-tax was 
collected and this remained in force till the introduction of tlie 
existing income-tax in 1886. Tbe latter continues up to the pre- 
sent day, the only important modification being exemption from 
taxation in 1903 of incomes not exceeding Rs. 1,000, Filibhit is 
sot 8 rich district, and the ziumber of assessees is small; but 
relatively the amount collected reaches a fairly high figure, and 
is in excess of that realised in many other agricultural distriotf 






of greater area which possess no Iiurge towns. The balk of this 
ftwinant is paid IQ the Bisalpur and Pilibhit tahsils, chiefly by 
dealers in sugar, grain and for^t produce ; apart from these there 
are few persons of subetanoe who derive their wealth otberwue 
than from agriculture, Tatdes given in the appendix show the 
collection for each year since 1890>91 for the whole district and 
since 1898>99 for each tahsil, and the number of persons assessed 
in either instance under the different scale of taxation. The 
ohange effeeted in 1903 gave rdief to a considerable number 
persons with a low incomo, but bad little effeot on the total 
amount realised, folly two^tbirds of the tax being paid by^r- 
Bons with inoomoa exceeding Bs. 2,000 annually.* 

The present system of postal administration was wdl 
developed when the district came into existence in 1879, and the 
only ciiangcs of importance th^ have since occurred have resulted 
from the introduction of the ridlway, which greatly modified the 
internal arrangements for tiie collection and the delivery of the 
mails, and the complete abolition of the district post this step 
completing a policy that had beon inanguratod long before. 
At first there were imperieJ offices at Pilibhit, Bisalpur, Jahanabad 
and Puranpur, while those maintained by tlie district dak were 
at Barkhera, Bilsanda, Amaria, Keoria Husaiupur and Jamania 
in pargana Puranpur. These have all become imperial, the last 
of the district offices having be«i transferred in 1906 ; but Jama* 
nia has been abolished its place being taken by Madho Tsud& 
Several new offices have been opened — at Dharampnr, Ghnogohai, 
Shihnagar, Sherpur, Paata Salan, Deoria, Khomaria and Parewo. 
A list of all the existing offices will be found in the appen* 
dix. Besides the head office at Pilibhit, then} are sub^offioes 
at Pilibhit entoherry, Puranpur and Bisalpur, os well as fifteen 
branch offices. The mails are carried as far as possible by rail ; 
but otherwise the old system of runners is maintained, the chief 
lines being those from Bisalpur to Pilibhit and Bareilly, and from 
PUibhitto Keoiia and Baherl There is no Government telegraph 
office in the district except at Pilibhit, where it is combined with> 
the po8t>offioe. Elsewhere telegraphic communication can only be 
effected by means of the railway offices at the various staftions. 
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There ue two mumcipaUtioa in the district, namdj, FiUUiit 
and Bisalpor, both of which were coastitatod under Act XXVI 
o{ 1860, the former dating from the 6th of January 1866 and 
the latter from the 27th of July in the same year. They Me 
now administered under Act I of 1900, and in either case their 
aliairs are managed by a board of 13 members, of whom ten, 
including the chaiiman, are elected, the others being appointed 
by Government. In each income is derived principally from an 
octroi tax on imports, while other taxes are those on sugar 
refiners, introduced at PiUUiit in 1902 and at Biaalpnr a year 
later. Other sonrccs of ineeme comprise rents of houses and 
lands, which in the case of Pilihhit are very important, and 
small sums derived from m^ket dues, levied on villagers who 
occupy places by the road sides for the sale of country produce 
on market days, slaughter-houses, cattle-pounds and tlie sale of 
manure. Details of the income and expenditure of each 
municipality from 1890 to 1891 onwards will bo found in the a 
ppendiz.* 

The operations of Act XX of 1866 were oxtonded on the 
23rd of May 1865 to the towns <d Neoria Husainpur, Bilsanda, 
Bamrauli and Jahanabad, but tlio measure was withdrawn from 
Bamrauli some twenty years later on a ccount of the poverty of 
the place and the decline in ito population. Tho chaulridari 
area of Jahanabad was considerably increased in 1886 by the 
inclusion of Balai and Furania, two adjoining villages. In 
these towns the usiial liouse-tax is levied on nil but the poorest 
residents, being assessod by a local committou under the super- 
'intendencB of the magistrate. Details of tho income and 
expenditure in each case will be found in the several articles in 
the second half of tins volume. Tho provisions of the Village 
Sanitation Act (11 of 1392) liavo been extended to the three 
Act XX towns and also to Fuianpur, though little is attempted 
beyond conservation of tho water-supply. 

On the constitution of tlie district, in 1879, tho management 
of loc^ affairs was entrusted to a district committee; and this 
was replaced in 1883 by the district board, wbicli now comptiiet 
the mi^istrata as cliairman, the subdivisional oflicers and nine 
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elected members, three beisg retoraed from each tahsil. Up to 
1906 the elected members of the board \rere chosen from the 
local or tahsil boards, bat tbe latter were then abolished and 
direct election sabstltated for the old systma. The fanctions of 
the district board are of the usual miscellaneous character, and 
include the management of local roads, ferries, schools, cattle- 
pounds, dispensaries and medic^ arrangements, in addition 
to several matters of less importance. A. table in the appendix 
shows the annual income and expenditure of the board under tbe 
main heads for each year since 1890-91.* 

The control of the educational institutions is one of the 
most important duties attaching to the district board, although 
the supervision of tuitiou is entrusted to the inspector of the first 
or Bohilkband circle and his subordinate staff. For a long period 
the district contained no Go^rnment schools, and the only 
facilities available were those provided by the small and 
inefficient indigenous maJetabs. Tbe educational report of 1847 
shows that Uiere were 31 of these schools in pargana Pilibhit, 
11 in Bisalpur and 9 in Jahanabad. In eaoh case there was 
but a sii^le teacher, and tbe number of pupils in attend- 
ance was extremely small; they were taught either Persian 
or Hindi in most cases, though 1i>ere was one Arabic school 
at Pilibhit and a few Sanskrit schools in different parts of 
the district. Puranpur was then included in tlie Sbahjabanpur 
district, and no separate detaUa are available for that pargana. 
Bareilly was one of the eight experimental districts in which 
Government educational establishments were first introduced, 
and under this scheme talieili schools were opened at Jahanabad 
in July 1860, at Bisalpur in September of the same year and at 
Pilibhit iu July 1851. The last was afterwards amalgamated 
with an anglo-voinacular school supported from the income of the 
Drummondganj market and started in February 1866. A begin- 
ning was also made with vill^e schools, and 39 of these were in 
existence in the paiganas of Filiidiit and Jahanabad at the com- 
mencement of 1867. AJl these arrangements wore rudely terminated 
by the Mutiny, and the work of construction hod to be done afresh. 
The tahsili schools and the angle- vernacular school were reopened 
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the end <d 1868, but the only village schools in existence were 
the indigenous institutions. The Filibhit tahsili school was 
amalgamated with the anglo-vernacular iu 1860, separated in 
1863 and again united in 1867. The halqabandfi system was 
introduced in Furonpur, then a part of Shalijahanpur, in 1865, 
but was not applied to the. Filibhit tahsil till 1870 and to 
Bisalpur till a year later. These schools soon replaced the 
indigenous establishments, the number of which dwindled to a 
very low figure and remained small till tlio introduction of the 
aided system after the constitution of the district board in 1884. 
A second anglo-vornacular school was started in 1866 by Babu 
Kali Oharan at Bisalpur, but it only survived for two years. Tho 
demand for English odnoation has never been great, and in eon- 
sequence the Filibhit school was romodellod in 1876, the English 
department being greatly reduced with very satisfactory results. 
In 1873 a municipal school was (^ned at Filibhit and met with 
fair success. In the rest of the district the number of village 
schools grow steadily, the total rising from 18 with SS9 scliolars 
in 1870-71 to 27 with an average attendance of 1,200 in 1875-76. 
A table showing the statistics of recent years will be found in 
^ appendix, together ndtli a list of all schools existing in 1907. * 
The high school at Filibhit did not attain that status till 1888, 
and is the lineal descendant of tho old Drummoudgauj school, 
being still maintained from the Drummondganj endowment. The 
income from tho rents of shojw in the market has always been 
devoted to the maintenance of this and tlie talisili school ; it bas 
increased enormously of late years, and now any surplus over the 
Bs, 10,000 allowed to these institucions is enjoyed }>y ihe muni- 
oipalitiy. The other secouda^ schools are at Filibhit, Bisalpur, 
Jahanabad and Puranpur, the last having been converted from a 
primary eohool. The existing primary soliools are of several 
descriptions. The majority are under the management of the 
district board, and these are 62 in number, whether of the upper or 
lower primary type. In addition the district board ^ves grants- 
in-aid to twenty indigenous schools, which are subject to inspection 
on the part of the eduoational ofB cers. The municipality of Filibhit 
jnMptMTig four and tiiat of Bisalpur one primary school ; while 
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the same bodies give aid to foar small schools Tvithin municipal 
limits, the latter beii^ special iastitutions for the teaching of 
Arabic, Persian or Sanskrit. These figures do not include school 
for girls, which are similarlj managed. There is a Government 
model school at the district headqnarters which has been in 
existence since 1870 and was the first femsle school in the dis> 
triot,. with the exception of one started at Bisalpnr in 1864 ; the 
latter managed to exist for ten years, but the attendance was 
very small and it eventually di«l of inanition. At Filibhit there 
are five other girls’ schools at the present time, three of them biwT> g 
supported by the municipality and two aided by the district 
board. Two municipal aided schools for girls are to be found 
at Bisalpur, and nine aided by the district board are in 
in various villages. The demand for female education has never 
been great, though of lato years there has been a marked improve* 
ment in this respect. As is tlie case' iu the adjoining district of 
Bareilly, little girls are frequently to be seen attending the 
village sciiools and sitting among the boys, but they are not 
permitted to remain long enough to acquire anything beyond the 
merest rudiments. Besides the schools shown in the list there is 
a small number of unaided indigenous schools, but these are 
generally of an ephemeral character, and the instruction is as a 
rale confined to the elemecte of Arabic or Sanskrit. Mention 
should, however, be made of the Sanskrit pathshala founded at 
PSlibhit in 1903 by fiai Lalta Prassd Bahadur and his brother. 
A handsome and commodious building, including a boarding- 
house, was erected and an excellent equipment was provided. 

school exiete primarily for inetruotion in Sanskrit, but Bng* 
lish is also taught, and attached to it is an Ayurvedic dispensary, 
where the anmeut system of medicine is prscliscd and taught. 
The founders bear the whole expense of the institution, which 
has gained wide popularity and Itas achieved marked success in 
some of the higher recognised examinations in Sanskrit. 

The pTogra achieved in the matter of education since 
Pilibhit first became a district is strikingly illustrated by the 
census etatistics of literacy. In 1881 it wae found that 8'1 per 
cent, of the male inhabitants were able fo read and write, while 
tdie proportion rose to 3*fi in 1891 imd to 4*1 per cent, at 
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the last enumeration in 1901. TUo figure is still low tiion^ 
Filibliit compares favourably with the ot!ier districts of the divi> 
sion, being ahead of Badaun and superior even to Bijnor, 
with its la^e urban population. A similar advance haft been 
made in female education, tlie number of literate females Hsing 
from '04 per cent in 1881 to *11 ton years later, and to *21 per 
cent at tlie last oensus. In this respect Hlibhit is ahead of 
all the submontane districts, though oven so the proportion is 
below the general average for the provincea Relatively educo* 
tion is more general among the Mosolmans than with the Hindus, 
since of the former the literate malos stand in the ratio of 4*6 
per cent, to the total number, while the corresponding figure for 
the latter is but 3*8 per cent. The result is only natural, owing 
to the predominance of tlic Musalmans in the towns and the 
immense preponderance of tiio Hindus in the more backward 
rural tracts. As is generally the case, knowledge of the Xagri 
character is more common than tliat of the Persian, tliough in 
this respect Filibliit differs from tlie rest of Roliilkhand excit- 
ing Shahjahanpnr, wliero the conditions more closely approxi* 
mate to those prevailing in Oodh. Ksgliah education is still 
extremely backward, only 321 persons in the whole district 
having a knowledge of that tongue. The great impetus that educ^ 
tion has received of late years will doubtless show its effects at 
the next census, hut nevertheless the number of persons able to 
read and write is still lamentably small. 

The medical institutions are tor the roost part maintained 
at the expense of the district board, though the executive control 
is vested in the civil surgeon and his assistants. The dispensary 
at Filibhit was originally a branch of the Bareilly hospital, and 
was opened in 1843 by Mr. Clarke. Five years later a second 
bialich was started at Bisalpur, where the reridents hod expressed 
their readiness to subscribe towards an endowment fond. Mr. 
8. Fraser, then judge of Barrilly, maintained it at his own 
expense for six months, but the requisite funds were soon sub- 
scribed and the institution was placed on a permanent footing. 
The much-needed dispensary at Puranpur was not opened till 
mai^ years later— after Hlibhit had become a separate district. 
The Utft addition was the branch at liTeoria Husampur, erected 
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and partially endowed by Rai Lalta Prasad Bahadur in 1905.. 
These institutions have done extremely good work and are yearly 
becoming more appreciated by the people, as is evident from the 
rapidly-growing attendance. During the five years ending in 
1807 the number of persons treated in the district board dispen- 
saries averaged 47,144 annoally, while in the last year the total 
was no less than 54,736. A new dispensary is in course of erec- 
tion at Hlsanda by Iiala Bhagwan Das of that town, who has 
premised an endowment of Re. 300 per annum ; and another will 
shortly be built at Madho Taoda, and similarly endowed by 
Musammat Snndar Elunwar. Both of these will be made over to 
the distnet board. Mention should also be made of the female 
hospital at Filibhit, maintained by the local branch of the Dnfferin 
fund. This was opened in September 1899 and comprises a dis- 
peosaryj separate wards for ffindu and Musalmon j)arda-nas&tn 
women, and quarters for a hospital assistant and servants, located 
in a rectangular compound to the nortl\ of the dispensary. The 
hospital was formerly the munsif's eouili, and the building was 
purdiased with moneys collected locally. The institution is nnder 
the snpervision of the civil surgeon who acts as secretaiy to 
the local committee, the chairman being the district officer. 
From its fint institution the hospital has been wdl attended, 
the avers^e annual number of patients treated in the last five 
years being 6,300. There is also the usual police hospital at 
Filibhit attached to the police .lines. The dispensaries are 
supported mainly from local funds, supplemented by subscriptions, 
municipal contributions and, in the case of the Dufferin Hospital, 
by interest on investments. 

On the formation of the district the management of the 
oattle-pounds remained, as beforo, in the hands of the magistrate, 
and it was not till 1891 that they were made over to the district 
board, Th^ are fairly numerous and yield a considerable 
income to the board,- especially in thp Puranpnr tahril. These 
pounds are sixteen in number, exclusive of the two municipal 
pounds in the oity of Filibhit and one at Bisalpur, the receipts 
from which axe credited to the respective manicipal boards, 
lliey are located at each police station, and in addition there 
ore pounds at Deoria, Abhoipur, Dhska Chat^ Ghangchai^Lolpary 
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Madina, NaLroea, Paodaria and Rudpur. All these places are 
in the Paranpnr tahsil and in the vieimiy of the foreets and 
giaang-grounds ; in moat cases th^ are of recent institation, and 
die mq>ermient has been folly jostified by their financial success. 
The annual income derived frcm the cattle-pounds will be found 
in the appendix.* 

The total area of wund land in the district is 2,760 acres, 
distributed evenly between the different parganas ; but there are 
no properties of any aiae or yielding any considerable income. 
They are managed by various ^enoies, but principally by the 
district board. An annual inrome of some Bs. 800 is derived 
from some small estates situated in Pakaria Naugaon, Besnagar 
and Mundia Panai, which form part of the town of Pilibhit, 
Those within municipal limits are controlled by the municipality, 
while the others are under the direct management of the Board 
of Revenue. The largest property of these made over to the 
district board is the encampiog-ground at Barkhera in the 
Bisalpnr tahsil, which yields an annnal income of Bs. 100. The 
others are either unremunerativo or too petty for special mention. 

* Appoadix, tiblo XT. 
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CHAPTER V. 


Hzbtoit. 

evrly history of FUibbit is still involved in the deep 
mists of obsoority. Tradition iiMsludes tbe tract in the dominions 
of tiie lunar raoe of ^stinapur, and subsequently it is supposed 
to have formed part of the kingdom of Pancliala, the capital of 
which was at AJuohhatra in the Bareilly district. Ko records, 
however, of that period remain, and the numeroos ancient sites 
have not yet been explored. The presence of these sites, some 
of them of considerable sise and importance, proves that the 
country was inhabited at a very early date, and that a fair degree 
of civilisation had been attained, as was tbe case throngbont the 
tract that lies immediately below the outer Himalayas. The forest 
which now shrouds thess relics of the past is of comparatively rooent 
origin, and it is but reasonable to suppose that before tho exist> 
ence of the forest the climate of the submontane belt was far leas 
unhealthy than it is to<day. In the complete state of ignorance 
that prevails it is not possible to form any useful oonjeoture as to 
the inhabitants of these regions. The people naturally enough 
declare them to have beloi^ed to various pastoral races, such as 
Ahirs, Qobris, Gujars and the like, though there is nothing to 
justify such a theory ; unless it be contended that tbe great 
tanks which are to be seen here and there were actually excavated 
and lined with masonry for tbe purpose of watmng cattle. 

nie most important of the ancient remsins that have so far < 
been observed may be briefly enumerated. In the Pilibhit par* 
gana tiiere are extenrive mins, sow buried in dense jungle, in the 
near vicinity of Keoria Husainpur. AtMahof, on the road to 
Hundia-ghat, is an old briok fort of great dimensions ; at Ehaj, 
in the south-east of the pai^na, are several octagonal wells and 
a large masonry tank, whioh poraibly mark the site of a populous 
town; and at ^ village of Simaria Ghosu is a mud fort, 
probably of a mnoh later date than Hie others. The chief place of 
interest in the Jahanabad pargana is tbe great mound of 
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Khera, dose to the town of Jabanabad, whidi was visited by 
General Coiiningham aztd is, perhaps, the most prrazising site in the 
district. Foot miles to the west of tins is another mound of 
equal antiquity, kaowii as Parasna^kot, ^ch also awaits carefnl 
exploration. The forest tracts of the Foranpur tahsil are full of 
buried cities and forts whose antiquity is clearly proved by the 
presence of unusually large briob, often carved and chiseUed in 
a most artistic manner. Those at Dhanaura, on tiie high bank 
of the Ohauka, have been almost washed away by the action of 
the river, but there are still some high mounds covered witii 
fragments of buildings for a distanoe of abont half-^mila A 
similar briok-strewn mound is to be seen at the hot of Bnapara^ 
a mile north of Puiaupur ; but this is of little significance in 
comparison with tiie immense fortress near ^e railway station 
of Shahgarh, wluch remained occupied till a relatively late period 
as coins of the Varmmas of Kepal have been found within the 
walls. Poor miles to the soutii of this, in the jungle near the 
road from Pilibhit, is a nameless city where the surface of 
the ground is covered with fragments of pottery, bricks and 
glased tilea The most interesting remains are those in the 
Bisalpur tahsil, for one of these has yielded an inscription which 
may asust, in the light of futurediscoveries, to unveil the mystery 
which conceals the early history of the distriot. This is the 
Dewal inscription, of which some account is given below. There 
are considerable remains in the neighbonihood oi the find-spot, 
which are mentioned in the article on Peoria^ Further south, 
along the Khanaut river, are the extensive mins of Marauri ; 
while at Barkbera, in the noitii of the tahsil, is a mound which 
acconnts for the tradition of a fonner city, attribnted, like almost 
all the old sites in fiohilkhand, to Baja Ben or Vena, a personage 
who is almost certainly historical but of whom nothing definite 
is known.* 

The Dewal stone bears a Sanskrit inscription, and is pre- 
served in a small brick temple in the village of llahabad, or 
Iltdiabas Dewal, close to Deoria, some twenty miles soath'cast of 
FiUldtit. It is at once remarkable for its fine execution and 
excellent preservation, and it was discovered in 1829 by 
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BCr. H. S. Bonldenon; ioon. afterwards it was edited by Jamee 
Pxinsep from an inaccurate hand-copjr, though a good faceMt^iU 
was sabseqaently pablislied by General Ounaingliam.* The first 
aoonrate translation of the inscription, however, was that of Dr. G. 
Bfihler, on which the following note is chiefly ba86d.f From an 
expression used in the conclading portion of tlie document 
Prinsep inferred that the charaotec employed in the inscription was 
known by the name of kutU'i, i.e., crooked soript ; and consei- 
qoently the term kutila was adopted by e^graphists to designate 
the highly ornamented character of the period 600 to 1000 A.D. 
which forms the transition from the Gupta to the modern Nagri. 
Dr. Bfihler, however, has pointed out that there is no question of 
a peculiar kind of script, but that kviila, here has its ordinary 
meaning of crooked. He translates the passage in question as 
follows : — and this (eulogy) has been written by the son of 
Vishnnhari, a Gauda derk edled Jakshaditya, who knows 
crooked letters.’^ As the word does not occur anywhere else in a 
technical sense Bfihler proposed to abandon it for pabeographioal 
purposes, and to describe the script here omployod as Nagri of 
the northern type. The language of the inscription is high-flown 
Sanskrit abounding in the usual metaphors and mythological 
allusions. It is composed throughout in poetry, and consists of 
87 stanzas in various metres. The Sanskrit is not always gram- 
matically correct, but the poet — one Nahila, the son of the bhatta 
Sivarudraof the Brahmanical of Yatsa— 4hows himself a 
good composer in the Indian sense as a man acquainted with 
grammar and rhetoric. 

As regards the contents of the inscription, it records the 
erection of two temples dedicated to Siva and Parbati by the 
local chieftain Lalla the CMinda and his wife, Lakshmi, tho 
former being designated irumdalth-pati or lord of a province. 
It appears from the text that the Chbinda family claimed descent 
from the sage Chyavana, who married Snkanya, the daughter of 
king Saryata, a son or descendant of Manu. They are thus 
supposed to be connected with the Solar race of Bajputs: and, 
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indeed, the name is found in two Sanskrit teocls as mie of ilielSdrliy- 
six Bajpnt tribes. In addition to Lalla MnueH the insaiiption 
mentions his fa^er, Midhana, the latter’s elder brother, K^nriuna, 
and their father, Vairavarnuna, all of whom most have lived in 
the tenth oentnry, as the writing is dated in the year 1049 which, 
in the Vikrama era, corresponds to 902 to 993 A J>. Ihe remarks 
are unfortunately mere oomplimenta of the conventional type, 
and, in spite of the extravagant praise lavished on th^, it seems 
that they were only ordioary feudatories obeying a paramount 
power, possibly the king of Kanui}. This seems probable from 
the fact that the mason who iucmed the inscription, Somanatba, 
the son of Kamadeva, hailed from Sanyaknbja, or Eanauj. It 
is stated that Lalla had married Anahila, a lady who belonged to 
the royal Chnlukisvara race, which Buhler believes to be the same 
asthat of the Ghalakyaa ; and pouibly this marriage was a source 
of pride to the family. Begarding Lalla himsrif, it is stated that 
he bronght the river Katha to hu capital— ^probably a reference 
to the excavation of the channel now known as the E!atni— that 
he built thetemples already mentioned, and that he endowed them 
with one>fourth of the revenue of certain villages situated in tiie 
Mayuta of his uncle, ^ushana. The locality has been identified 
with Dewal on the ground that Lalla gave tlie land the name of 
Levapalli; and it may well bo admitted that the chieftain’s 
residence was the old fort of Garba Khera, round which the Estni 
winds its way : a large mound about 800 feet square, witii two 
small tanks on the eastern side. Close to the Boutb>eaBt angle 
of the fort isthe little village of llahahad,aud near it ou the south 
side are the ruins of a very laige temple, covering a mound some 
200 feet square at tbs base. The walls are no longer traceable, 
as the bricks have been removed by the villagers ; but it was here 
that the inscription was recovOTed. 

Attempts have been made to connect the princes of Beoria 
frith the Bachhils, who are among the first known Rajput inhab- 
itants of this district. On the other hand it is asserted that at no 
time did the Bachhils extend their possessions further westwards 
than the Ehanant,in spite of their mputed descent from Baja Ben, 
whose kii^om, if it ever existed, oertainly included Bij nor. Hus 
olan for some centuries held sway in the Fuxanpui pargana, and 
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to tbom an popohrlj ascribed tbe old forts in that but then 

is iM> valid ground for allepng any con&eotion between the 
CSdiindas of Deoria and any of the tribes that afterwards held 
land in the western parts oi the distriot The reason for the 
disoppearanoe of the old mlers is a matter of pare oonjeotare ; and 
it may have been as wdl dae to internal disint^rarion as to the 
disturbing effects of the Husidman advance from the west. 

'When the Musalman invaders first achieved the conquest of 
Hindustan tliere was apparently no place of any importance in 
this diitriotj and consequently no inducement for the victorious 
armies to direct their arms hither. The whole of Filibbit 
appears to have lapsed into forest, save perhaps for a few 
clearings cultivated by AUrs, Kiars, and other aboriginal ranes. 
The Katehriyas do not seem as yet to have to extended tiieir 
influence beyond the Bam^nga, but the entire absence of any 
record referring to the distriot renders it impossible to asoortain 
the exact state of affairs. When Qntb-nd-din Aibak ca^itared 
Budaun, in 1196, he certainly did not attempt to subjugate t!ie 
forest country to the north and east ; nor does hia successor 
Shams^ud-din Altamsb, when governor of Budaun, appear to 
have made muoh headway in tiiis direction. The first mention 
of Pilibhit occurs during the reign of Nasir^ud-din Mahmud : 
and even then the identification is open to doubt. It is said 
that when Katlagh Shan rebelled in Ondb the Sultan led his 
army in 1256 against him, inarching from Dehli by way of 
'Blibbat, which is supposed to be Filibbit. * It is not clear 
whether Ulugh Khan, better known as Ghias-ud-din Balban, 
who followed with reinforcements came by the same route, 
though it 19 but natural to suppose it, since progress was found 
to be extremely slow and painful through the trackless jungle. 
Both Nasir-nd-din and Balban inflicted severe punishment on 
the turbulent Eatehriyas ; but it seems that the operations in 
Eatehr took place further to the west, since in 1266 at any rate 
the trouble was chiefly confined to the country of Bndaun and 
Amroha.t On this occasion a vast expanse of territory was 
lud waste and depopulated ; but one result was that the Eatriiriy as 
letiied further eastwards, taking up the land between the 
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BarngongaaiidDeoliarireffs. At the 6ud<dBBl ban's reign, on his 
retnm from his three years' campaign in Bengal, the royal army 
again appears to have passed through Pilibhit— if, indeed, this is 
the place intended by Talpat, as snggested by Elliot; for the 
historians narrate that the Snltan ordered gibbets to be erected all 
along the road from Talpat to Bndann for the prisoners taken in 
sappresring Tughrll's rebellion. This stem command was never 
executed owing to the entreaties of the courtiers, many of 
whom had friends and relatives among the prisoners.* The 
same route was snhsequently taken by Balban's grandson and 
successor, Mmz-ud-din Eaiqnbad, when proceeding to meet his 
father, Bughra Ehan of Bengal. 

Thereafter for a long period the history of Eatriur is a 
mere record of repeated rebelHon on the part of the Bajputs 
and ruthless repression by the imperial forces. The inroad of 
the Mughals nnder Ali Gui^an in 1808 seems to have left 
this part of the country untouched, though it is uncertain 
how far their depredations extraded, the territories of Budaun 
and Oodh being vaguely designated. The constant leferenoes 
to the Eatehxiyaa merely serve to illustrate the extent of their 
power. Though often driven into the forest, with the loss of 
their villages and crops, they as often returned, and usd» their 
leader, Eharag Singh, they were especially formidable. Accord> 
ing to tradition it was he who conquered the western half of 
this district and drove out the Ahars and jungle tribos; and 
the comparatively safe retreat ^ey thus acquired enabled them 
to offer a merely nominal submission to the Sultan of Driili. In 
1379, however, Ehorag Singh murdered the governor of Budaun, 
Saiyid Mnhammad, and in consequence Eiros Shah laid all the 
country waste, converting it into a hunting-ground which 
extended from Budaun to Bisalpur. Kbarag Singh escaped, and 
later was succeeded by his brother, Hari Singh, who hrid sway 
in Eatehr for many years. In 1399 he paid tribute to Iqbal 
Khan, the minister of Mahmud Shah, who made several visits 
to the country in subseqimnt years. Hari Singh joined his 
forces wiUi Mahabat Eban of Budaun in support of Daulat 
Ehan Lodi in 1413, and when the latter was overthrown by 
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Khisr Khan the next year the Satohriya obieftain was in open 
reb^ion.* He was defeated by Taj^nl-nmlk near Aonla^ ^^n<^ 
professed submission ; bat in 1418 be again withheld his tribnte, 
with the same resnltj while a year later IChiKy Khan visited 
Eat^ in person. These operstions did not greatly affect Fili'> 
bhit, for only on one occasion, that of Taj-ul-molk’s second 
invasion, did the imperial forces cross the Bamganga, and even 
then they soon gave np the parsuit through the forests. Hari 
Singh’s independence was never broken, and he consistently 
ignored the governor of Bndaan ; he sometimes paid tribute, but 
only to the Sultan himself or one of his principal officers, such 
as Taj-nl-mulk. He was stiU the ruler of Katehr in 1424, as 
he then went to meet hfuharak Shah on his visit to that prov- 
ince.f Three years earlier an event had occurred widoh is of 
some interest in connection with this district. Mahahat Khan 
of Budaun was deputed to ptinmh the contumacious Jangharas 
of that district, with the resalt that they were driven eostvi'ards, 
taUng ap their abode in Khera Bajhera of Sbahjabanpar and 
thmoe spreading all over Faridpar and Bisalpar. The migra- 
tion bad probably begun at an earlier date, for tlie Ahars bare 
a tradition that they were expelled from Khera Bajhera as early 
as 1387, possibly as the result of Firoz Shalt’s punitive expedi- 
tdons in Bohilkband. The colonisation of Bisalpar, however, 
may be considered to date from tbo later year, though it seems 
likely that a part of it, at all events, was ali'eady under tlie 
influence of the Eatehriyaa. 

For some time after the visit of Mubarak Shah and the sub- 
mission of Hari Singh we hear nothing of Eatehr, and it may be 
assumed that tho district at this time was gradually being 
developed, population increasing and cultivation spreading with 
the clearance of the jungles. Ilm tract was not involved in the 
wars that ensoed between the ralere oi Pehli and Jaunpur, though 
for a brief period Husain Shah seems to have held possession of 
Budaun and Sambhal. The ultimate success of the Lodi Saltans 
led to the establishment of thsir power throughout Hindustan, 
and it was probably this fact that accounted for a fresh rebellion 
on the part of Eatehriyaa in !492, necessitating the presence of 
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Sikaadar liodi himself^ vho defaced the iosiugexita after a 
Btubbom fight. Witli the death of Sikandar tiie whole oonntry 
was thrown into confneioa, and all the territoi 7 east of the 
Ganges was divided between the variona A^han nobles. Kone 
of these had any inflnenoe over the Hindn ohieftains, who appear 
to have remained independent and nndiatnrbed even by the oon- 
qnests of Babar and Humayon. No reference is made to Katehr 
daring the ten trooblons years of Hnmaynn’s reign, but after the 
accession of Shar Shah a determined attempt was made to set the 
province in order. He task was entrnsted to laa Khan Kalka> 
puri, who held not only Sambhal bnt also Kant and Gola, so that ‘ 
his sphere of inflnence certainly embraced Pilibhit.* This man 
held charge for some years and to a large extent succeeded in 
his task, clearing wide areas of jungle which had hitherto con* 
stitnted an impenetrable place of refnge. Sher Shah hims e l f is 
said to have visited the district and to have bnilt the fort 
of Shaigarh at Kabar in Bareilly. His son and successor, Islam 
Shah, also came hither and enlisted the aid of the Katduriyas 
against tibia rebel Khawas Khan, who had fled to the foot of the 
Kumann bills and for a long time devastated the country to the 
Boutlut The Eatehriyas once ^ain seized the opportnnity of 
becoming independent when Humayun returned to India and, in 
1555, went into open rebellion wfa&cb was only crashed by the 
capture of Bareilly at the hands of Akbar's general, All QqH 
Ehan. 

Very little light is thrown on the history of Pilibhit by the 
j'ecords of the AiTt-i-Akbari. Ibe district was almost unknown 
and was in a very backward state. It was included in the 
Budaun aarheur of the province of Debli and comprised the par- 
ganas of Balai and Punar, as well as a portion of Bareilly which 
then embraced all Bisalpur. Balai was co-extensive with the 
modem Jahanabad and Pilibhit, and still gives its name to a 
deserted Jehera lying close to the town of Jahanabad. The land- 
holders are described as Tagas and RrahmRT^a^ who paid a revenue 
of 10,77,811 dam» onacultiyated area of 25,892 bighaa and con- 
tributed a levy of 60 horse and 1,000 foot. Pnnar was the old 
name of Pnranpnr, but probably did not extend beyond the 
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Biucda, «b Sabna iraa apparentlf tmbiovm in Akbar*i daf nnd k 
said to have been taken irom the Baja of Ittoti by the Bobillaa. 
Fowdblj the sontbem portion Of Pnranpnr lay in Gola, but the 
bonndariee cannot be determined with any exaotitnde, The 
pargana must have been mainly forest^ since only 6,749 highat 
were under ooltivation : the revenue was 2,60,840 dams, and the 
local levies numbered 30 horse and 800 foot. Ihe eamindarg 
are shown ae Eiahors, a term i^oh is quite inexplicable though 
it may possibly be a corruption of Katehriyas or else some name 
of the Banjaras. In Bisalpur Bajputs were the landholders, but 
the clan is nnspeoified. Owing to the inelnsion of Bisalpur in 
Bareilly it is impossible to establish any comparison between the 
state of the district and the assessment as they were in the 
sixteenth century and as they are now. In Ihe two northern 
tahsils the area under tillage was under 20,000 acres and tho 
revenue was Ks. 33,466, which gives an incidmice vastly higher 
than that of the present demmid, since the rupee in those times 
had a value at least four times as great as it is to-day. 

Though nominally included in Badann the district seems in 
praotioe to have been subject to the governor of Bareilly, which 
soon became a separate charge. The eastern portion, however, 
belonged to Kant and Qola, which for some time formed an 
independent command, being held for a considerable period by 
the famous Husain Khan Tokriya. The latter turned his atten- 
tion to his northern borders, and even attempted an invasion of 
Kumaun, though the effort was attended with scant success. Apart 
from this isolated incident there is nothing to distinguish tho 
Hstory of Hlibhit from that of Bareilly, which definitely became 
the provincial capital durii^ the reign of Bbahjahan: and, conse- 
quently, we know little of tiie state of Pilibhit under tho 
Mughals. It appears that the imperial governors paid but 
little attention to this remote pert of the country, and that 
the Bajputs, so long as they did not actually oppose the 
central authorities, held sway in their own territories undis- 
turbed. That they were to some extent held in check seems 
clear from the fact that a Muaaiman garrison was established at 
.Tahauabad, which was named in honour of Shahjahan by one 
Mirak Ja», the oommandant; but tiiis event was probably the 
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remit of the aetiozi of the Kat^rijM, 17110 now devoted th«r 
energies to encroaching on the lands of their ndghbonrs. Between 
1625 and 1638 they extended th£r possessions into the Tarai 
formerly hdd by the Bajas of Snmann, and so far did they carry 
their depredations that they had to be chastised by Bustam 
THian of Moradabad. A more serions rebellion arose at the end 
of Bhahjahan’s reign when Makrand Bai, governor of Bareilly, 
expelled all the Batehriyas from the city and massacred lai^ 
numbers of them, with the result that the rest betook themselves 
to the country east of the Bamganga. In 1679 the Jangharas 
oocauoned trouble, refusing to x»ay revenue, and Muhammad 
Bafi, who then held Barmlly, led his forces into Bisalpnr, where 
the Bajputffhad burned and sacked all the villages that did not 
belong to them. A fierce engagement ensued at Khardiha, near 
Deoria, in which the insui^ents were defeated and their leaders 
slain. Beoria was captured and burned, and then Muhammad 
Bafi attacked the Banjaras who, by this time, were predominant 
in Puranpur and Filibhit. They had joined with the Jangharas 
in the revolt and now shared th^ punishment, though it was 
impossible to pursue them far into the forest. Little is known of 
the early history of these Banjaras; but, as in Khori also, they 
gradually rose to considerable power in the forest tracts, defying 
all authority and extending their predatory raids for long dis> 
tances into the surrounding territories. According to tradition 
they hod held undisputed sway in this part of the district for 
several centuries, and their posseesiops were only reduced when 
the onward movements of the Jangharas and Katehriyas forced 
them to retire from Bisalpur and Johanabad. 

With the death of Aurangzcb in 1707, complete anarchy 
prevailed. The authority of the Bareilly governors was defied, 
the Hindus again found themselves independent, and throughout 
the district the stronger preyed upon the weaker without let or 
hindranoB. The confusion was increased by the presence of 
numerous roving bands of mercenaries, principally Afghans 
from the north-west, who were generically styled Bohillaa or hill 
men, and who wandered about in search of any employment they 
could find. The manner in which these disconnected units were . 
wdded into a single nation does not concern Pilibhit The agent 
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woB Ali Mohammad Khao^ whoBe soceessfol career aa a aoldier 
of forfcaoe soon led him to promioence. He had already aaramed 
a poeilion of independence in Bud aim axkd Bareillj, ^ben the 
invarion of Nadir Shah afforded him an opportunity of extending 
his borders by seizing the lands of his weaker neighbours, include 
ing paigana Bichha, which bc^ers on this district. In 1741 
he overthrew the imperial govemors of Bareilly and Moradabad 
in a pitched battle, with the practical result of bis acknowledge 
ment as ruler of Katehr. In order to establish his authority 
throughoat the tract be sent Painad Khan to eject Bespat, the 
Banjara chieftain, from Pilibhit^ and then gave that pargana to 
Hafiz Rahmat Khan. In 1744 he invaded Kumaon, and though 
his venture in the hill county was but partially successful ho 
secured most of the Tarai and gave that country to his followora 
Hie growing power of the Rohillas then attracted the atten* 
tiou of Safdar Jang, the Nawab Waar, and a large force 
from Behli, led by Muhammad Shah in person, compelled Ali 
Muhammad to surrender; and though his territories werehidd 
on his behalf by his sous and Rahmat Khan, he remained 
praotioally a prisoner till his ruleseo I>y Ahmad Shah Abdali 
in 1746. He then lent his support to Safdar Jang in his 
candidature for the post of Wazir, and in return obtained an 
imperial grant confirming him in the possession of Rohilkbandi 
Marching thitiier he proceeded to establish his authority by 
repressing the Bonjaras and the numerous marauding bands tiiat 
infested the country at the foot of the hills and the northern 
parts of this district; but his work was cut short by his death, 
which took place at the end of 1748. 

Two of Ali Muhammad’s sons were then captives in Afghan- 3 
istan, and bis possessions were given to bis third son, Sadnllah 2 
Khan, till the brothers should return, the administration of the 
country being entrusted to Bahmat Khan as regent and a 
council of (dfieftains, such as Bunde Khan, Fateh Khan Khan- 
laman, Saidar Khan Bakhshi and others. This change in the 
government encouraged Safdar Jang to further intrigues whicli 
were foiled by the utter defeat of Qoim Khan Bangash, Uie 
Nawab of Farmkhabad, at the hands of the Bohilla eonfederapy* 
The leaders then partitioned the country among themselves, and 
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praotuMllj 1 ^ Pilibbit fsU to tho lot of Rohniot Shoiu Tbo 
latter iiiet prooeeded to extend bis borders hj aimezing Pnraapnr 
and Sabna beyond the Sarda, whidb had been nominally inolnded 
in the dominions of the Navrab Waiir^ an officer named 8heikb 
TTitWy being depnted for the the purpose. This man sncoeeded in 
his task and then ivent fnither, oconpying Ehairagarh in Eheri 
and the Tarai country at the foot of the Nepal hills. Bahmat 
Khan also did modi to improye and beautify the town of Filihhit, 
which owes to him almost all its mosques and important buildings, 
while his deputy, Sher Khan, built a fort at Bisalpur. In 1762, 
however, Safdar Jang made another effort to cheek the Rohillas ; 
and on this oooasion he was more sucoessful, since he enlisted the 
aid of the Mai-athaa and drove the Afghans northwards to the foot 
of the Mils in Bijnor, where they were kept closely blockaded till 
the arrival of Ahmad Shah. The Abdalimonaroh then rdeased the 
two eons of AH Muhammad, and his onward march soon caused 
the raising of the siege and the departure of the allies aftw a 
peace had been patched up and bonds for a heavy indemnity given 
to the Marathas. Bahmat Khan accompanied Baf dar Jang aa far 
as Lucknow, where he obtained from the Nawab Warir a chuter 
confirming him and hie descendants in possession of Puranpur- 
Babna. On his return Bohilkfaand was divided between the 
three sons of All Muhammad, but an unworkable arruigement 
was devised, chiefly in the interests of Bahmat Khan. The 
brothers immediately quarrelled, and a reallocation of the 
territory was effected with tlm result that the regent retained for 
himself all Pilibhit and most of the Bareilly district. His capital 
was at Bareilly, but his family lived in the palace built by him 
at Pilibhit, the name of which was changed to Hafisabad. 

Bahmat Khan had little time to devote to Pilibhit, being 
constantly engined in fighting the Marathas and in keeping the 
peooe with Shaja<iid*daula^ who had suooeeded Safdar Jang in 
1754. His attention too was directed to his new aoquiritions in 
the Doab, ^ven him by Ahmad Shah after the battle of Panipat 
in 1761, and also to the inroads M the Sikhs, who were threaten- 
ing Bohilkhand on the west. It is recorded, however, thst the 
famine of 1762 caused an extensive migradon of Mewatia 
into the province, and that they were employed by Bahmat 
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Khan for two yearn in ratii!^ a mud wall round Fflibhit. ^Hde 
was replaced by a brick structure in 1769, and at (he end of that 
year he bnilt the Jami Maajid in imitation of the great mosque 
at Dehli. But just at this time the fortunes of the 
began to decline. The Marathas stripped them of their posses- 
sions in the Doab in 1770, while in the same year Bunde 
and Najib-ud-daula died ; in 1771 Bijnor was inraded, and the 
Bohilla leaders fled to Pilibhit in needless panic. PjArn^f. y h a n 
himself seems to have lost his courage on this occasion, for he 
left his son, Inayat Khan, in charge of Pilibhit and retired with 
his prineipsJ. adherents to Gangapur, on the extreme northern 
borders of the district. Thence ho sent messages to 3)uja>nd- 
danla, imploring his assistance, and eventually a eompaot wae 
made, through the agency of Sir Robert Barker, whereby Ihc 
Nawab Wasir undertook to drive the Marathas out of Bohil- 
khandin return for a bond of forty lakhs. Shortly afterwardsthe 
Marathas withdrew, but Rahmat’s troubles were not ended. 
Inayat Khan rebelled and seized Bareilly, which he fortifiod and 
prepared to hold against his father. The latter marched from 
Pilibhit, but failed to take the city, and only overcame his 
refractory eon by treachery. Further internal dusensions 
reduced the power of the Rohillas, and Hafiz Rahmat Khan was 
now troubled by Shuj^ud-daula’s repeoted demand for tho 
repaymentof the loan. The old chieftain prepared for resistance; 
but he was not supported by his allies, who had become alienated 
by his avarice and unscrupulousuess, some of them going so far 
as to lend active support to tbe Nawab y^azir. Early in 1774 
Colonel Champion advanced to the Oudb frontier and presented 
an ultimatum requiring immediate payment of tbe forty lakhs. 
Rahmat hastened from Pilibhit to Aoula, collected his forces, 
unong whom Rajputs were more numerous than Rohillas, and 
against the invaders. A battle ensued on the 23rd of 
April 1774 at Miranpur Katra, in which he was defeated and 
killed, bis scattered forces flying in various directions. Five 
of his sous escaped to Pilibhit, where they were joined by 
two more of the brothers, Muhammad Zulfiqar and Muhabat 
Khou. The latter repaired to Shaja>ud-f1aula's comp, and wore 
graciously received. Muhabat was sent to Pilibhit to quiet tbe 
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minds of the people^ overtaking the force that had been sent to 
captoie that town. A few days lat^ the British troops and 
6haja-nd-daala himself arrived, encamping on the banks of the 
Deoha, The fort, which contained the family of Bahmat, was 
surrendered without resistance and the inmates sent to Aonla, 
while the garzison was disarmed and expelled from the town. 
Mnhabat Khan was then required to show where the treasure was 
concealed, but proudly replied that bis &theT had no treasure save 
the affection of his subjects. At all events none was discovered 
and the allied forces retired to Bareilly, whence Bhuja>ud«daula 
sent letters to all the Bohillas of note, bidding them quietly and 
fearlessly remain at home. 

The Nawab Wazir then proceeded to arrange for the admin- 
istration of the conquered country. He sent his son, Saadat Ali 
Khan, to Bareilly ; but the latter was removed in the following 
year by Asaf-ud-daula, who appointed his own father-in-law, 
Surat Singh, to the government. It was during his rule that 
Hurmat Khan, a son of Hafiz Bahmat, made an attempt to recover 
Bohilkhand, bringing a force of some 20,000 Pathans from the 
Doab and besieging the town of Pilibhit, On the approa(^ of 
the Oudh forces he retired nor^wards to the forests, but was 
pursued and severely defeated by Boi Gardes Singh. The 
Bohillas fled into Kumaun, but were driven thence into the 
bills of Nepal Of Surat Singh's successors in Bareilly and 
Pilibhit no record remuns. They were mere farmers of the 
revenue, seldom conrinuing in office for more a year or two 
at a time, and the country suffered terribly from their extortion 
and maladministration. The resalt was inevitable. The Patiian 
gxfmvndcw‘8, under whose rule the land had attuned a fairly high 
state of development, and who were themselves interested in tiie 
spread of ^riculturc and tlm ezpannon of cultivation, flocked 
to Bampnr, while there was no one to take thedr place. Wide areas 
wentoutofcultivationandthejungle spread rapidly, so that when 
Tennant visited these parts in 1799 the picture he painted was of 
the gloomiest description. It is true, no doubt, that the Bohillas 
were in some measure themselves responsible for the desolation in 
Klibhit, The unscientific dams they constructed on the streams 
caused injury which in many oases has been ur^wiabl^ and tiie 
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absence a strong central gorernment led to neyer-ending 
conflicts betireen the owners of adjacent estates, with oonse- 
qnences that were often disastrone to the tenantry. Tronble, too, 
was caused in the north by the irruptions of the Ghirkhas, who 
from 1794 to 1798 constantly threatened the Tarai. At one 
time they captured Kilpuri and ret^ned not only that pa^|ana 
but a considerable area on either ude of the Sarda ; and though 
^ey were for a time chocked by Ate Beg and Shimbhunath, the 
governor of Bareilly, they repeated their depredations in after 
years. 

The reign of misrale ended in 1801, when the Nawab Warir Ib 
ceded fiohilkhand and other territories to the Ea^t India Com- ^ 
pany, in liquidation of the debts he had incurred on account of the 
maintenance of tlie Oudh contingent. The treaty was ratified on 
the lObh of November 1801, and Pilibhit was placed in charge 
the collector of Bareilly.* The work of organisation was taken 
in hand at once, and was proceeding rapidly when it was checked 
by the appearance of famine in 1803-04 and by internal tronbles 
of a somewhat serious nature. In 1805 Amir Khan, the Findari 
commander in the service of Holkar, broke through the Doab, 
OTOssed the Ganges and proceeded to ravage the north of 
Bohilkhand. He appears to have ridden os far east as Pilibhit, 
sacking that town and Jahanabad, before he was compelled to 
vnthdraw by the advent of the British force following in hot 
pursuit. About the same time disordw spread among the Bajputs 
of Bis^pur, led by the Jangbaras ondor Man 8bgb and Bhajja 
Bingh of Intgaon, who had fallen into arrears with their revenue. 
Betiring to the forest they gathered round them a band of 
outlaws which, for months, kept the neighbourhood in a state of 
alann. Daring the rains they fell back on Puranpur, and 
thence began plundering in every direction. The old porgona 
of Maranri suffered moat, and out of a revenue demand of 
Bs. 39,577 no more than Ba. 16,800 could be collected. Even- 
tually the marauders were pursued, but effected their escape 
into the jungles of Muhamdi, wlure in 1806 they were brought 
to bay, the band being dispersed after the loss of a considerable 
numW, innlwdbg the two leaders. Nothing farther occurred 
* AitcUitou's TrMtiof, 11, 181. 
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to difttnrb the peace tUl the Kepalese war. In 1815 Major 
Hearsej raised a force of Bobillas at and marched^ bj 

way of Pilibhit, into KilpmL His operations, however, took 
place beyond the borders of this district, and the disaster wMoh 
befel him on account of the worthlessness of his levies belongs 
to the history of Almora, The disturbances at Bareilly in 1816 
to some extent were reflected in Pilibhit, as has invariably 
proved the case in subsequent years. The rising was apparently 
unpremeditated j bat once it had commenoed messi^es were 
sent to the Musalmans of Pilibhit and elsewhere with the result 
that in two days large numfaem of armed men flocked to Bareilly 
where they took part in the flght that ensued. But the stem 
puniduneut metad out to the rebels soon caused them to return, 
and dissuaded others from joining in the movement. The 
lestksBuesa of the population, however, again exhibited during 
the religious riots of 1837, afforded an indication of what was 
to be expected when the flames of rebellion in 1857 raged through 
the whole of Eindustan. 

When the Mutiny started with the outbreak at Heernt Mr. 
Caimiohael, then in charge of the Pilibhit subdivision, was absent 
at Kaini TaL On receipt of the news he hurriedly returned to 
his post, and being given a free hand by the magistrate of 
Bareilly be proceeded to strengthen his police and to raise a 
few BOwari. The district wasrtill quiet; but the Musalmans 
of Pilibhit were in an obviously excited state, as was evidmit 
from the posting of seditious placards on the mosque and idgdh 
on the occasion of the Id festival. These were pulled down by 
the police, and further precautions were taken by prohibitii^ 
the carrying of arms in the streets. On the 1st of June news 
came simultaneously from Bareilly and Baheri announcing the 
Mutiny at the former place and tiie flight of the Europeau ofBoers ; 
and Mr. Carmichael at once sent off his wife and children to 
^uai Tal under a police guard. The magistrate bad to assist 
him, the tahsildar, Amir Ali, as well as Muhammad Hasan, the 
peshlbar, and Abdullah Khan, the kotwal—mem who remained 
faithfnl throughout, and distinguished themselves by renderizig 
most valuable service. StiU little conld be done in the face 
of the turbulent Musalman rabble of the town, and that very 
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dftj the mob resolved on plandering the treasurj. A large 
crowd collected, but was held at bay by Amir Ali till Mr. 
Carmichael made over charge of the mont^y to the principal 
Muhammadan residents, who had earlier oome forward with 
protestations of loyalty. This measure secured tlic escape of 
the tahsildar and was immediately followed by a general riot, the 
rebels fighting over the money amongst themselves. Nothing was 
to be gained by further delay, and a:;cordingIy Mr. Carmichael 
rode off with Amir AU, Abdullah Nlian and a few faithful 
tOADoa-s and policemen. He overtook lus family at Barha Firoa- 
pur, where the sicm>vn,dara entertained them hospitably, and 
then, after avoiding the large Patitau village of Amaiia, reached 
Sitargauj by nightfall, arriving at Haldwani the following after* 
upon. Accompanying the party was Zakaria Khan, the jM^shXscu* 
of Jahanabad, who remained loyal throughout the disturbance : 
he was afterwords promoted to tahsildar, hut was killed in liis 
court by a rebel Fatban. 

In this manner the district was cleared of oil KuropeaM and | 
every vestige of British rule was speedily effaced. In the t 
Musalman towns and villages the authority of Khan Bahadur 
Khan, who had set himself up as Naaim in Bareilly on the strength 
of his position as a grandson of Hafiz Babmat Khan, was 
generally acknowledged ; but he obtained scanty recognition in 
Bisalpur, as also in the adjoining parganos of Faridpur and 
Nawabganj, where the Bajputs bad matters their own way. In 
plaoe of stable rule there w'aa general anarchy, in which the chief 
sufferers were the auction-purchasers and all who were reputed to 
have wealth. In order tocollectrevenueKbanBahadurappmnted 
his own officers to the tahaib, but with little sucooss. The 
tahsildar of Bisalpur, one Furnanand, was maintained in office, 
but was replaced in July by Ali Muhammad Khan : the latter 
did little, aud in October it liccame necessary to send Madar Ali 
Khim from Bareilly to Bisalpur with a strong force. This had 
some effect on the refractory Bajputs, who ^reed to a compro- 
mise ; and in October the tahsil was farmed for Bs. 16,000 to 
Nandu Singh, Kabar Singh, Kunj Bihari Singh aud Bosban 
Knghof BamrauU andDeoria. These men nominated os tahsildar 
at kinunan, named Hira Singh, who continued to hold office till 
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tbe restoration of order. The JabanAbad tahdl was giTen at 
first to Ahmad Tar E^an, who was soon displaced hy Fakhr- 
ud-din^ a former peekha/r ; but on the let of July the subdivision 
was made over to Zafar Yar Khan, and two months later to 
Ayub Khan, who held it till the end of the rebellion. The former 
tahsildar, Kashi Bam, was appointed to Bareilly, but soon 
afterwards lost his post. The police officers, both at Bisalpur 
ftTid Jahanabad, rebelled and oontinned in oommaiid at those 
stations. Pilibhit, after the departure of the magistrate, w'as 
over to Abul Hasan, a subordinate officdal at Pawayan ; bnt 
in September one Mansur Khan was sent thither as deputy from 
Bareilly, while the command of the rebel troops there was 
bestowed on Fazl Haq, formerly tahsUdar of Nawabganj. 
Puranpur was at that time include in the Pawayan tahsil of 
Shahjahanpur, where the Baja collected the revenue, and though 
coerced into a promise of payment by Kban Bahadur he 
remained independent, if not aoti\'ely loyal His oondnot at all 
events excited the sus|n.oion of the rebels but au attempt to gain 
possession of Puraupur on the part of Lakhan Rao, the son of 
Raja Khushhal Singh, met with no sucoess, owing principally to 
the loyal attitude preserved by the police officer at Puranpur 
and by his subordinate at the Madho Tanda outpost. 

Khan Bahadur Khan felt his position constantly threatened 
so long as l^aini Tal was in British bauds. His first attempt on 
that place met with no success, aud a second expedition was 
organised in September, in which Fazl Haq and bis Pilibhit 
oontingont took part. The attempt was a miserable failure, the 
rebels flying in confusion on the first shot fired by an outly ing 
picket. This reverse occurred on the 6kb of October, and by this 
time Khan Bahadur was thoroughly alarmed and thought only 
of defence. He ordered Fasl Haq to Baramdeo, to guard against 
a possible attack from Almora, and that general seems to have 
remained in various parts of the Tarai till the end of the year. 
From the beginnii^ of 1858, however, matters changed rapidly. 
The defenders of Naini Tal for the first time assumed an aggres- 
sive attitude, especially when Colonel McCaosland brought down 
the 66th Gurkhas to Haldwani at tlie close of January. Tha 
lebds were then divided, Fazl Haq being at Sand^, thirteen 
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miles easb of Haldwaiu, wilfx 4^500 men and fom gnns, while 
Eala Khan was sixteen miles to the south of that town. The;^ 
united their forces, and on the 10th of February they were 
attacked and entirely defeated by MoCausland at Charpura. 
Thenceforward Faal Haq remained at Pilibhit, his only expedi- 
tion being a half-hearted and wholly disastrous attempt on 
Bitarganj. In April the Nana, hearing tidings of the approach 
of the British, ded from his refuge at Bareilly, passing through 
Bisalpnr on his way into Oudh; and in the following month 
Bareilly was taken by Sir Colin Campbell. Khan Bahadur 
Khan escaped and Aed to Pilibhit with cho bulk of his' forces, 
and on the I2th of May Ceneri^ Coke was despatched in pursuit 
with a wing of the 42nd Highlanders, tho 4th Punjab Rifles, a 
squadron of the Oarabineors, a detachment of Lho 17th Irregular 
Cavalry and a considerable forco of artillery. With him went 
Amir Ali and Abdullah Khan, who had all along remained at 
Haldwani with Mr. Oarmicha^; and when, a week later, Coko 
was ordered from Pilibhit to Shahjahanpur, these men took sole 
ohaige of the district, re-establishing the police pests, collecting 
the revenue and doing much else towards the restoration of 
order. For two months thoy maintained their position though 
constantly threatone<l by the rebels, who still swarmed in eastom 
BohUkhaud) but in July Mr. M. Low was appointed to the charge 
of the district and Pilibhit wus garrisoned l>y a forco comprising 
the 2nd Punjab Car^ry, the 17lh and 24tl) Punjab Infantry and 
a contingent of Kumaun levies, under tho command of Captain 
B. T^rkina of the 17th. To the cast Pawayau was held by 
Be Kantsow with a small detachment. The rcdfol army in the 
Add was sufficiently formidable, if only iu sheer nu]n)}ers, 
oonsistii^ of the forces led by Khan Bahadur Nizam Ali Khan, 
Wilayat Shah and the Navrab of Farrukhabod, with an 
abrogate strength of some 15,000 men. They threatened 
Pilibhit from several directions, and towards tho end of August 
a large body menaced Ncoria Husainpor. A company of the 
24th and a squadron of cavalry w'ere sent to hold that village, 
the n ext day, the 29tb of August, a successful defence was 
conducted i^iust a determined attack. Reinforcements were 
th en despatched from Rlibhit under Captain Sam Browne, who 
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attacked the rebels at Sirpnra, three mileis from Keoria. There a 
verj strong position was assaulted, and after a fieroe engagement, 
in wUoh Browne won the Victoria Cross, the rebels were oom* 
pletely defeated with the loss of some SOO men, fonr guns and 
all their stores, Nizam All Shan being carried off wounded*. 
This event was the last of any importance that occurred in 
Pilibhit, for the rebels retired into Ondh, where they remained 
till broken up by Lord Clyde in the following cold weather. 
The garrison held Pilibhit till the arrival of General Troup from 
Bareilly, and then proceeded into Sheri and Sitapui to jdn in 
the combined movement against the surviving mutineers in 
northern Oudh. 

The restoration of order was effected without dilBculty, 
thou^ small bands of daooits and marauders for some time 
disturbed the peace of the forest tracts. The police force was 
reorganised, and in a few months the administration waa 
completely restored. Numerous rewards were given to loyal 
persons : and it is somewhat remarkable that the recipients were 
mainly Mnaalmana, although from the first the rebellion in 
Bohilkhsnd bad been directed by the Pathans. Ihose who moat 
distinguished themselves were Amir Ali and Abdullah Khan, of 
whom the' former received a house in Shabjabanpnr and confis* 
cated lands in that district assessed at Bs. 5,000, while the latter 
was made a tahsildar and glv^ land in Budaun paying a 
revenue of Bs. 1,200, The three sons of Zakaria Khan obtained 
a grant of land in Bareilly in recognition of their father’s 
devoted services, and a village in Budaun was divided between 
five loyal eaware who accompanied Mr. Carmichael tbrongbont. 
In Hlibbit itself very little property was confiscated, as the 
leading rebels were with few ezoeptions residmits of otiier 
districts. 

Peace was ag^ disturbed in 1871, when the ooinoidenoa 
of the Muharram and Bamnanmi festivals caused serious dis- 
orders at Pilibhit as well as at Eweilly. Here the diffionlty arose 
from the proximity of the Hindu temple to Dmmmondgan}, the 
principal thoroughfare, so that it was impossible to prescribe 
separate routes for the Hindu and prooessimu. 

Aocordingly it was directed that the latter should puade in tfaa 
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monung aaid tbe Hindtu in tbe aftemocm ; but by the oleerty 
premedi t ated action d the Mnitalmane ti)di prooesuott was 
delayed till too late, and then wu altogether forbidden by the 
magistrate. TbeHindiUj ^110 were accompained by a police 
esoort, were then started bnt the cohunn was attacked by the 
MnsalmanS} wi^ the reenlt tlut a riot ensued, seyeral shops were 
plundered and burnt, and evAitually the polioe were ordered to 
fire. This caused the mob to disappear, though some disorder 
coniinaed till the arrival of cavalry from jBareiUy on the follow- 
ing day. l>aring the disturbance at least one person was killed 
and a large number were woonded. 

Apart from this accidental ooeuirenee tbe history of the 
tract since the Mutiny has been a record of constant progress 
interrupted only by the famines and periods of sgricnltnial 
depression that have visited l^bhit from time to tima Ihsse 
calamities have been recorded in the preceding pages, as also 
have other important events such as the settlemente of the land 
revenue, the construction of railways and canals and, above aU, 
the oonstitntion of the separate district of Pilibbit in 1S79. 
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AHABWABA, PoA'gana tvnd Bisalfub. 

This is one of the villages in the pargaua, bat is 

merely an agricniturel settlement of no importance.. It stands 
on the southern border close to the left bank of the Deoha, in 
26^ 14^ K. and 79° 44^ £., at a distance of five miles south-west 
from Bisalpnr and two miles west of the road to Khudaganj. 
As Its name implies, it was originally peopled by Ahars : and 
fliiB caste still occurs here in strength, though they have 
largely been supplanted by Brahmans. The totsl area is 
1,240 acres, of which about 1,000 acres are cultivated, but the 
soil is generally light and inferior. The popolation of the 
village in 1901 was 1,880, of wiiom all save 116 were Hindus. 
There is an upper primary A;bool, and a market is held hero 
twice a week. ^ 

AMABIA, Pa/rgama Jabababap, Tahnl Pilibhit. 

A considerable village in the northern half of the pargans, 
standing in 28° 45' 17. and 79° 44' B., on the west side of the 
road from Hlibhit to Sitatganj in the Tarai, at a distance of 
12 nules north-west from the district Ueadquartors. About a mile 
to the west flows the Absara river, and between this and the 
village runs the main line of the Kailas eanal ; the latter gives 
off the Amaria minor a short distance to the north, and this 
irrigates the village lands. The population which in 1672 
numbered 1,642 souls had fallen in 1901 to 1,447, of whom 817 
were Musalmans. The latter are mainly Fatbans who, in former 
days, were the owners of a large and important estate in the 
neighbourhood. The leading family is now represented by 
8aid-ud-din Khan, who is the owner of half the vilk^, the rest 
being held by Akbar Tar Khan, the leading member of a con- 
nected family. Together they pay a revenue oi JU. 1,443 on atotal 
area of 1,182 acres, of which about 790 are cultivated. Amaria 
contains apoliee station, a post-office, a cattle-pound and an upper 
priiaary lohool; markets are held in the village twice a week. 
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BAMBAULI, Pargana and Tahail BssaTjPJTB. 

A large agricultural village standing in 28° 12* K. and 79° 
57^ £., on the road from fiiealpur to Pawayan, at a distance o£ 
eleven miles south-eaet from the tahsil headquarters and 84 miles 
from Filibhit. It is a mud-bnilt place and in a decayed condi- 
tion, for formerly it took rank as a town and for many years 
was administered under Act XX of 1856, the measure being 
withdrawn in 1885 on account of its poverty and insignificance. 
The population dropped from 3^139 in 1872 to 2,764, in 1881 
and to 2,689 ten years later, while in 1901 the number of inhabit- 
ttits was 2,866] of whom 204 were Mnsalmans. The principal 
residenta are Xatehriya Bajpnts, who once held a large estate ; but 
they are now in very rednced circnmstonces and have lost the 
bulk of their ancestral posseasions ; a portion has been saved, 
mainly through the intervention of the Court of Wards. The 
total area is 1,406 acres, and of this some 865 acres are under 
cultivation. There is a large upper primary school here and 
markets are held twice weekly in the bazar, the trade being 
chiefly in sagar. 

BARKHERA, Pargo/na and Ta^il Bxbalpub. 

This village lies in the north-west of the pargana, in 28° 27' 
iN. and 79° 49' E., on either side of the nnmetalled road from 
HlibUt to Bisalpnr, at a distance of 11} miles south from the 
former and 12 miles north from the tahsil headquarteis. A 
branch road takes off here, leading to Nawabganj in the Bareilly 
district, crossing the Peoha by a ferry some two miles to the 
north-west. The place is of conshierable antiquity and stands 
on a raised mound or ik/iera, which marks the site of an old 
and possibly fortified towa Traditionally it was founded by 
a raja named Har Mai, of whom nothing is knowa The 
same may be derived either from the mound of the ha/rgad, or 
banyan trees, or dse from Virata, the nephew of Raja Vena, 
who figures so prominently in the legendary history of Rohil- 
khand. It is now of little importance ; and the population, 
wh^ numbered 1,616 persons in 1872, has since recuained 
stationary, the total in 1901 being 1,554, of whom 1,216 were 
Hindnig 810. MbwItoww and .29 other rel%ion^ chiefly , Aryas, 
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The place poaiesiee a police atation, a poat^£Bea^ a oatde-poand; 
an apper primary* aohool anl an aided aeliool for girla. By 
tlie roaieide is a large enoamplng^ground, a poriion ol which 
ia leased for coltivatioii and brings in Ra. 100 anniially to the 
district board. The total area td the Tillage is 1,1^ awes, ol 
which about 730 are cultivated : the revenue is Be. 1,588, and 
the owner ia Mahdi Ali Khan, a Pathan of Rampnr. A market 
is held here twice a week, and a considerable trade is carried on 
owing to the advantageous position of the village on thomain road, 

BHIKARIPTIB., Pargana and Tah»il Fiubhit. 

A very large ^ricnltural village, standing In 28° 42' N. and 
79° 49' £., at a distance of five miles north from Pilibhit, and 
about a mile to the west of the road leading to Bilheii in the 
Tarai. Ihe population rose from 2,038 in 1891 to 2,212 at the 
last census, the total including 1,358 Musalmans, 840 Hindus 
and 14 others. The principal inhabitants arc Muhammadan 
Banjarae, and the present head of the family is Abdns Samad, who 
owns half this village and other lands in the neighbourhood, pay- 
ing a revenue of Bs. 2,070. Bhiktripur itself has an area of 580 
acres, of which some 485 acres are under cultivation. There is 
a flourishing lower primary school here, and a ba»r in which 
markets are held twioe a week. 

BHITAUEA KALAIf, Pargana and Taknl Pilibhit. 

A considerable village in the south-east of the pargana, 
standing in 28° 84' B. and 79° 53' E., on the right side of the 
road from Pilibhit to Puranpur, at a distance of seven miles 
south-east from the district hMd<|uarterB. It baa sliared with its 
neighbours in the recent deterioration of the surrounding country, 
and the population fell from 1,824 in 1891 to 1,400 in 1901, the 
latter iucluding 140 Musalmaiu and a large community of Lodhs. 
Tbe village has an area of 1,165 acres, of which 985 are under 
cultivation, and the revenue demand is Ri. 2,838. The present 
proprietor is Mansur Ahmad, one of the Rains of Dliundri in 
paigana Jahanabad. fibitaura contains an upper primary school 
and an aided school for girls, and boasts (rf a imaiU market held 
twice Heddy. 
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BILSANDA, Pargana and TahsU Bisalpdb. 

A small market town in the sonth-east of the pargana, 
standing in 2S° 0' N. and 79° 0' E., some two miles west from the 
lirer Khanant, eight miles from Bisalpnr and 84 miles sonth- 
Bonth-east from Filibhit. It is connected with the t^sil head- 
quarters by an unmetalled road, joining that from Bisalpnr to 
Fawayan at Intgaon. The place is probably of some antiquity, 
and its origin is ascribed to the Bhils who, according to goneiial 
tradition, were the old inhalants of this tract before the 
advent of the Janghara Bajpnts. The population numbered 
2,625 in 1872, but in 1881 had fallen to 2,828, though ten years 
later it had risen to 2,570, end at the last census Bilsanda 
contained 2,733 inhabitants, of whom 2,259 were Hindns, 443 
Mnsalmans and 31 of other reUgions. The town, in spite of its 
remote situation, has a thriving market and a considerable trade 
in sugar, cloth and grain. It poBseBses a fair number of brick 
honscB and temples, and contains a police station, a post-ofBce, 
a cattle<pound and a large uppw primary school. A dispensary 
is now being built here by Lais Bhagwan Das. Markets are 
held here twice a week and a small fair takes place at the Dasebra, 
as well as minor gatherings on the first day of each monti). 

Bince 1866 Bilsanda has been administered under the 
provisions of Act XX of 1856, and those of the Sanitation Act 
abo are in force here. The income is derived mainly from the 
nsoal house-tax, which in 1907 was asBessed on 402 out of a 
total number of 604 houses in the chaukidari area. The receipts 
in 1877 were Be. 400 and the expenditure Bs. 847 ; but since that 
date they have greatly increased, rising in 1897 to Bs. 745 and 
Bs. 703, respectively. For the four years ending in 1907 the 
total average income, including the initial balance, was Bs. 897 
annually, Bs. 718 being due to ike house-tax, whidi in the last 
year gave an incidence of Be. 1-13-3 per assessed house and 
Be. 0-4-4 per head of population. The expenditure for the same 
period averaged Bs. 757 per annum, the principal items being Be. 279 
for the muntenance of four cha^idevrs, Bs. 263 for the upkeep of 
a staff of sweepers and Bs. 94 for minor improvonents in the town. 

The ehaukidari area includes 46 acres while that of the 
whole revenoe mavea of Bilsanda is 511 acres, of which about 
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880 are onltivated. The revenue demand is Be. 815; and there 
are tiiree joint sami/tidari mahaltf the owneri being rqmeen* 
tativee of three branches of a wcU*known Kalwar family which 
has acquired wealth by extensive dealings in sugar. 

BISAXiPOBj Pargana and Tahail Bibalpub. 

The place, which gives its name to the southern subdivision 
of the district, is a considerable town standing in 28* IS' N. and 
79* 49' E., at a distance of 23 miles south from Pilibhit and 24 
miles eastrsouth^east from Bareilly. It is approached by several 
roaiSj though unfortunately all are numetallod : besides those 
leading direct to Pilibhit and Bareilly others go north-oast to 
Deoria and Puranpur, south-east to Bamrauli and I^wayan, 
south to Shahjahanpur, and south-west to Khudaganj and 
Pamkhabad. 

The history of the plaoe is almost a blank, and no satisfao^ 
tory derivation of the name is forthcoming. A local tradition 
states that it was founded by one Bisn, an Ahar chioftiun in the 
reign of Shahjahan; but this seems impossible both on philologi* 
cal and historical grounds, and it is practic^y certain that by 
the sixteenth century the Ahars were almost wholly subject to 
the Bajputs of the pargana. It has also been suggested that the 
pft TPfl is the modern form of Vishalapura, meaning the large city, 
and the theory is plausible though otherwise unsupported. The 
third derivation is from Bisal Singh, who may well have been a 
leader of the Jaugharas, the name being still common among the 
members of that clan. At ail events the place remained in the 
hands of the Jangbaroa till the establishment of Bobilla rule, 
when a fort was built there and a Husalman garrison introduced 
by 6her Eban, one of Hafiz Bahmat Khan's ofBcers. It then 
became for the first time the capital of a pargana, the tract 
having hitherto been included in Bareilly; and this arrangement 
waa maintained when the district was ceded to the British in 
1801. Subsequent occurrenoes at Bisalpur, notably the rising 
in 1805 and ^e rebellion of 1857, have been dealt with in the 
history of the district. 

Daring the past sixty years the population has greatly 
increased. At the first census of 1847 it numbered 7,245 persons, 
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and this had risen to 8>902 in 1853 to 9,906 in 1866, and 9,260 
in 1872. Daring the foUowixig nine years a decline set in, the 
total in 1881 beii^ 8,903 ; bnt snbseqnently the {daoe recovered, 
the number of inhabitants risii^^ to 9,221 in 1891, while at the 
last oensas it was 9,851, inolwiing 4,875 females. Classified 
according to rriigious there were 6,433 Hindus, 3,301 Musal- 
mans, 85 Chiistiana and 82 others, either Axyaa or Sikhs, The 
Christians belong to the Amwioan mission, which has its 
headquarters at Pilibhit and maintmns a branch in the town. 
The Hindu inhabitants are principally Brahmans, Kahsrs, 
Kayasths, Sf nracs, Banias, Lodhs and Chamars ; while among 
the Mosalmans Sheikhs and Fathans largely preponderate. The 
most notable families in the town are those of the Agarwal 
Banias, the Kidwars and Ahmad-uUah Khan, a Pathan, all of 
whom own considerable properties in the neighbourhood. 

Bisalpur stands on fairly high ground that marks the 
watershed between the Deoha and Katna rivers. Between the 
former and the main site flows the small drainage channel known 
as the Bapataa, over which the Bareilly rood Is carried by a 
bridge. The town is almost surrounded by groves bnt has a 
poor appearance, reaembling an overgrown agricultural village. 
The main site lies priucipally to the east of the road from 
Pilibhlt to Shahjahanpur, and consists for the most part of mod- 
built bouses relieved by a sm^ but increasing number of Iniok 
buildiugB, A great improvemeut was made in about 1870 by the 
erection of a central market-place at the meeting of the four prin- 
cipal roads, which are metalled witiiin the monicipal boundaries. 
This is surrounded by substantial shops, and forms the chief trade 
centre of the place. The commerce of the town consists princi- 
pally in grain, sugar, piecegoods and cattle. There are several 
sugar refineries, though of late years the business has undergone 
a slight decline. Mwkets are held weekly in the bazar, cmd 
^re is a number of annual &irs, of no great size and possessing 
little interest or importance, save perhaps one instituted rapently 
in honour oE the coronation of His Majesty King Edward VII : 
itvis held at the Dnbe’s tank, and a large number of cattle arc 
• brought hither for sale, The northern portion of the town is the 
chief residential quarter and contains the best houses, the laigest 
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beiiig that of the now decayed Babe family* There ia ^so a &ie 
maeonry tank conoiuxded by Urge tempUa, dharamnlat and 
other Hindu buildingi, though moat of these are sow in a mined 
condition. ^Hie eastern portion ia inhaUted by the poorer 
olaaaea, and the houses are almost all of mod obtained from the 
nnmerods ezcavations to be seen on the ontskirts. The Govern- 
ment buildings are collected in the sonth of the town, and 
comprise the tahsil, the registration office, police station, post- 
office and dispensary. There is a Urge and flourishing middle 
vernacular school as well as a municipal primary school for boys, 
two aided ^li* schools and an aided boys’ school located in the 
principal moeqne. 

The town has been administered as a mnnicipality from the 
27th of July 1875, and its affairs are managed by a board of 13 
members of whom nine are eUcted, three being returned from 
each ward. Details of the income and expenditure oi each sineo 
1890-91 wUl be found In the appendix.* The former is derived 
chiefly from an octroi-tax on the imports, and this is sapplemented 
by a license-tax on sngar refiners and weighmen, the proceeds 
of the oattle-ponnd, rents of land and bouses, and the revenue 
from markets, slaughter-houses and other minor sources. The 
chief items of expenditure are conservancy and drainage, police 
and general administration. The old ohaukidari force has 
been abolished, and was replaced in 1907 by a body of regnUr 
police. 


BISALFUB Parfftma and Taheil. 

This ia the aouthem subdivision of the district, and forms a 
compact and fairly homogeneous tract of country which extends 
southwards, in the form of a broad wedge, between Bareilly and 
Shahjahanpur from the boundaries of the I^libhit and Pnranpur 
tahsils, marching with the former on the north and with the 
Utter on riw north-east. To the west lie the Nawabganj and 
Faridpnr tahsiU of Bareilly, while to the south and east are the 
Tilbar and Fkwayan tahsils Sbabjahanpur* The eastern 
boundary is formed throughout by the river Khanaut, which flows 
in a desp and unchanging bed ; ^t on the west the dividing line 
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between this dietrht and Bareilly is marked only in parte b/ 
the Deoba and, for abont half the diatanoe, is purely artificial. 
The Deoha is subjeot to considerable Ywiatious in its course, 
mth the result that the area ot Bisalpur is apt to change {rom 
time to time. The averse for the whole tahsil, as obtained from 
the returns of the five years emling in 1907, was 232,696 acres, or 
863*6 square miles. 

In its general aspects the tahsil differs markedly from the rest 
of the district, the Tarai characteristics of the north rapidly giv- 
ing place to those of the open plains of Kohilkhand. Instead of 
wide expanses of forest and marsh we find here a fairly level 
tract of fully cultivated country, drained by a comparatively 
small number of rivers, with clearly defined watersheds, sandy 
beds and channels flowing at a level well below that of the land 
on either bank. The transition is, however, by no means sudden. 
The broad belt of forest that stretches down the centre of the 
district, between the Pilibhit and Pnranpnr tahsils, continues fof 
some distance into the northeast of the area, and occupies some 
40,000 acres in on almost uninterrupted line from the Kbansut to 
the Satna as the Mala is here c^ed. In the soatb-east and 
south-west extremities, too, there are large stretches of dhak 
jungle, said to be a relic of the great game-preserve made by Firos 
Shah in the fourteenth century. The forest con^ts chiefly of 
stTinted, sa2, sMeham and AaSdu, but the timber is of indifferent 
quality and is used principally for fneL At the same time it 
forms aconsiderable drawback to cultivation in its n^hbourhood, 
by reason of the numbers of nilgai, ehiial and other animals it 
harbours. These forests are not reserved, but are gamindari 
property owned by the Thakum of Deoria who derive therefrom 
a substantial income. 

Apart freon the forests the physical aspects of tiie paigana are 
determined by the rivers. Along the eastern border flows the 
Khanant, with a steep and ahnost precipitous hank known locally 
as the dhaia. In the river bed th^ is a narrow strip of level or 
gently sloping khadvr, with a poor soil subject to saturation in 
wet years and largely overgrown with grass and weeda On the 
h^h bank the land is generally sandy, and retains this character 

a distance varying &om one to three miles inland. The nxfact 
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drAinage is CAnied doim irom the n^sds b7 nomenras rAvioeSj 
and the only tributary of the Kha&aat is a ohatind known as 
the Khawa, Kan or Katni, which traverses the forest area and 
connects this river with the Mala. It is generally believed to be 
of artificial origin at any rate in its present form, and has 
been identified with the canal mentioned in the Dewal inscription 
as excavated by the Baja Lalla. From the watershed the level 
sinks almost imperceptibly to the valley of the Batna, as the 
Mala is called after leaving the forest. This stream has practi- 
cally no khadAr^ and is of great valoe for irrigation purposes. 
Near Bisalpor the Katna is joiimd by the Amerhi, which rises on 
the sonfhem borders of Pillbbit and drains tho conntry to the 
west of the river. On the east there are two small tributaries in 
the south of the pargaua^ known as the Khandnt and the Baimua, 
which pass into Shahjahanpur before -joining the main stream. 
Those generally resemble the Batna in character^ and like that 
river are dammed for irrigation works. Tho drainage of the 
western portion is efeoted by tiio Deoha, which is here a big 
river flowing in a wide sandy bed much below the level of the 
inrroxuiding country. The channel is constantly changing to the 
great detriment of the villages on its bank, and with the exception 
uf a few higher ledges beyond the reach of ordinary floods the 
kkadif is seldom of much ogriciritural value, and is often a mere 
woste of sand fit for nothing save melon-cultivation. TJiere is 
but one affluent of the Deoha in this pargaua, namdy the Rapatua, 
a small stream that flows parcel to the river on the east and 
probably represents an abandoned channel, Before leaving the 
pargana the Bapatua attune a considerable sizo, and in the 
extreme sonth supplies a laige area with water for irrigation. 

Throughout the greater part of the area the soil is a loam of 
fair consistency, alternating with a good clay, which produces 
excellent sugajroane and rahi crops. Altogether about two-thirds 
of the pargana has a loam soil of varying quality, its character 
depending on the level. Clay is found in the depressions, and on 
the edges of the mati<vr tracts the soil is locally known as dora$y 
this being a stiff loam which, under good conditions, produces the 
finest crops, though it depends much on the rains and careful 
cultivation. The clay again varies, and in some places it stiffens 
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into hard unworkable kim! known m .jkocZa, <&u beh^ 
chiedj found in the flooded traots between the ^paitoa and the- 
Filibhit rood, day ojcapiea nearly one-fourth of the area, and 
the lemunder is either Wiadir or sandy hlmr. The latter occurs 
in the neighbourhood of the rivers^ and such tracts are never' 
extensive. The chief are those *betwem the Ealmua and the 
Ehanaut in the south-east corner, between the and 

Katna, and between the latter azid the Rapatna, while others are 
to be seen near the Deoha in the south-west. 

The development of the pargana during the past emitury is 
well illustrated by the statistics of successive settlements. In 
1837 the area under cultivation amounted to 121,239 acre# and 
this had risen by 1863 to 150,993 acres, showing an increase of 
19*6 per cent, in the course of thirty yeara At the last revision, 
in 1901, the total was 154,733, while the average of the preceding 
22 years wee 151,093 acres : and the latter figure would have been 
much higher but for the contraction caused by seasons of famine. 
In ld77-78, for example, the area dropped to 131,962 acres and 
the recovery was slow, since it was not till eight years later that 
a total of 160,000 sores was c^ain reached. Since the famine of 
1897 the improvement has been rapid, and in the five years miding 
in 1907 the average area under tiie plough was 165,956 acres, or 
67*03 per cent, of the whole pargana, a very high proportion in 
the presence of so considerable an amount of forest. Recently 
the increase baa been more pronounced, since in 1906-06 the land 
under tillage reached the remarkable figure of 168,228 aoree. Ilhe 
Brea returned as barren averages 20,800 sores, or 8*72 per cent, of 
the pargana- But this includes 8474 acres under water and 8,790 
acres occupied by roads, Ullage sites and bmldings ; so that the 
area of actually barren land is no more than 2,686 acres, and this 
for the most part oonsisti of sandy waste on the river banks or 
of scattered patches of sterile usar. The so-called oaltarable area 
is 66,441 acres, or 24*25 per cent, of the vdiole ; bat this again is 
subject to < large deductions, for in addition to groves, which 
occupy 6,396 acres and are far more frequent here than in any 
other part of tile district, the total includes 8,778 acres of ourrmit 
fallow or land prepared for sugaroane in the coming harvest. 
The rest is mainly forest or dhah jun^e, and at the present time 
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there ie but Utile room {or a farther exteneloa ealtiyatioiL m 
long at the forest in the north-east remains unreclaimed. 

Owing to the nature of the country irr^ation is much more 
widely praotised than in other parts of the district, and over 
the greater part of the pa^ana ample faoilitles exist in ordinary 
years. Excepting the worst which bears a very small 

proportion to the total oultivated area, practically aU the land 
is irrigable from wells, jhiU, tataba and streams, while in 
seasons of heavy tain there ia muoh more water Umn is required. 
Ihe area irrigated consequently varies with the nature of the 
season. Eor the last five years the average has been 46,560 
aoras, or 29*35 per cent, of the land under tillage, and of this 
65*5 per cent, was snpplied from wells which are, in almost idl 
cases, unprotected and in a very fair number of instances are 
of the type known as $otHuU, deriving their water from sub- 
terranean springs. They are usually worked by the ch(»khi or 
wheel; but the dhenkU or lever is not unknown, and in the loam 
tract round Lilhar the dtarsa system, with gangs of men in place 
of buUooka, is to be found. Traks supply 13*99 per cent., but 
the area fluotuates greatly; they are fairly numerous, the 
chief being those in the villages of Akbarabad, Nawoda Sani, 
Bamrauli, Mundia Hulas, Kabinagar and Daulatpur. Other 
sources oontribute 20*34 per cent., and these .comprise the Mala 
and its affiuents as well as the minor streams. The largest dams 
are at Mnndia Semaagar end between Dfaakwara and Poharganj 
on the Mala, at Bhopatpur on the Amerhi, and at Baseon 
Khanpur on the Bepatua. The Deoha and Ehanaut are usdeat 
for this purpose, while the lesser watercourses, though employed 
when practioable, are generally dry for the greater part of the 
year* The proldem of irrigation only presents difficulty in the 
higher levels of the east, where ponds are few and the aubsoil is 
sandy; and in this tract considerable stretches of entirely 
nniirigated light soil are to be found. 

The two harvests are moie approximately equal in area than 
in other parts of the district, and their relative position depends 
on the season. The kkeurif ia generally the larger, averaging 
101,062 as Qompared with 92,964 acres sown in the rohi, while 
36,015 aoret, or 23*09 per cent, of the net cultivationi bear more 
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tili*n one crop m the year. Hie latter figure has inoreaaed 
largely, the total in 1870 being 25,871, and both harveeta have 
benefited to an equal extent. In the JAarif the chief or<^ is 
rice, almost wholly of the early varieiy, tbia averaging 48*1 
per cent, of the area sown and showing a idigbt increase over 
the old figure. Then comes sugarcane wi^ 17*58 per cent., the 
expansion under this head being very remarkable : the proportion 
is extremely high, even for a BobilUiand district, and the cane 
is of exoellont quality, particularly that grown along the banks 
of the Eatoa. Of the other oro^ bcijra, alone and in combina- 
tion with turhar, covers 11*26, kodon 6*3 and the autumn pulses 
2*7 per cent. This leaves a oonsiderable balance, which is made 
up cMefiy by jitar, grown in large quantities in the better soils 
and the river valleys, and mostly cut when green for fodder; 
cotton, which was once a far more important staple; niaiM, 
which is rapidly guning popularity throughout the area; and 
small millets such as mandtoa, unvioa/n and iHuvnakk. Thera 
was once a good deal of indigo cultivation, but this has entirely 
disappeared and the factories have been abandoned. In the 
rahi wheat largely propouderates and oooupieB 42*74 per cent, 
of the area sown, wlule a fur amount is mixed with barley. 
The latter alone and in combination makes up 17*82 per cent., 
and is far more extensively grown than was formerly the oase : 
the increase has in some measuro been at tlie expense of wheat, 
but most of it represents new cultivation in light and Inf^or 
soil. Gram oonstiKutes 81*12 per cent, and again shows a very 
rapid increase, largely as the result of extended double-cropping. 
lAHseed with 3*45 per cent., peas, nvusur and garden crops 
make up the remainder. There is a fair amount of poppy 
oulrivation whioh dates only from 1898-99, and has made consid- 
erable headway in a short period. 

The standard of husbaudry is high, as the bulk of the 
tenants bdong to the best class of cultivators. Eiurmis hold no 
less than 23*9 of the total tenant area, and next come Kisana with 
18*6 per cent., while Muraos and Ijodhs hold 4*7 and 3*4 per 
cent., respectively, For the rest Brahmans are in possession of 
10*8 per cent., Rajputs of 6*9, Cbamars of 4*9, Eahais of 3*1 and 
Ahars of 2*9 per cent, while 6 per cent, id tilled by Musalmaas, 
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principally Pa^uuu, ^eikbs and Mewatia. Other castea deaerr* 
ing mention are Barhaia, Telia, Bhobia and Gadariyaa, the area 
in each oaae exceeding 2,000 acres. Bents are pud almost 
nniyeraally in cash, and the grain-rented area now remaining 
oonsiata, with the exception of a few Bain villages on thenorthem 
border, of precarious rice lands on the edges of swamps, the 
alluvial hhadirt of the rivers, and the sandy slopes in the east. 
In 1906-07 the whole grain-rented area was 0,003 acres, and 
this represents a marked decrease during tho few years that 
have elapsed since the settlemcQt. The total area included in 
holding was 168,528 acres, and of this 54 per cent, was culti- 
vated by proprietors as air or ikudkaakt, while 57‘9 was tilled 
by occupanoy tenants, 33*78 by tenants-at-will and 1*12 by 
ex-proprietors, who are comparatively nomerons in this tabsil, 
while the remaining 1*8 per cent, was rent-free or held at 
nominal rat^. There has been some decline in the ocenpancy 
area during the past forty years ; but though in many cases 
the rights have been newly acquired, rendering the actnal loss 
greater than at first sight appears, this decline is due mainly 
to the action of the tenants thmnselves in relinquishing their 
holdings, and there has been no marked opposition on the 
part of the landholders. The average cash rental for occupancy 
tenants is Bs. 4-7-9 per acre, while that of tenants-at-will is hut 
Bs. 4-5-5, this lower figure being due to the fact that the former 
clads hold almost all the best land. Sub-tenants, who hold a 
relatively large area, 18,843 acres in all, pay on an average 
Bs. 5-11-10. These rates, which appear to have risen to the 
extent of about 12 per cent since the last settlement, &il to 
represent the actnal letting value of ordinary land, owing to the 
general practice of charging special rents for the sugarcane 
cultivation, the latter averaging Bs. 9-10-6 for occupancy and 
Bs. 10-2-3 for other tenants ; but the rate varies generally as the 
ciop is sown after a year of fallow or after a preceding hharif 
harvest. 

The fisool history <d the tahsil, as illustrated the demand 
at sucoessive settlements, will bs found in the appendix.* ^e 
last settlement was completed in 1902, the actual final demand 
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beiiig B 0 . 336,65^ which gsra an e&haDoemeat d &2piBrc€Xit. OD 
the expiring assoaement ; the nominal revenue wae oalonlated at 
Rg. 8,910. The tahsil oontainB in all 458 villages, at present 
divided into 1,088 mahala, and of the latter 342 -are owned hy 
single proprietors, $40 are joint samindavi, 69 are perfect 
and 23 imperfeot pattidari^ while the remaining nine are revraue 
free. Among the landowning castes money-lenders and bankers 
now hold a, very prominent position, as they have acquired much 
of the land formerly owned by large Bajpnt communities, 
eipeoially that of Bamrauli. The Dube Brahmans of Bisalpnr, 
too, have lost all their estates on account of litigation, and one 
or two properties held by European planters have been sold, 
and in every instance Khattris and Banias have been the chief 
purchasers. At the present time the former hold 10 and the 
latter 14*5 per cent, of the entire area, and in most cases the 
owners are non-resident. Among the Khattris the chief is Bai 
Damodar Das Bahadur of Bareilly, who owns nine whole villages 
and ten shares, comprising ]2,5]d acres aud assessed at 
Rs. 13,365. Another is Sri Narayan of Dehli, who owns one 
village and two shares, paying revenue Rs. 2,225. Rsi Lalta 
Prasad Bahadur of PilihHt and his brother hold four villages 
and ten shares, 4360 acres in extent and assessed at Rs. 6,914 ; 
Rai Jagannath Bahadur of Hlibhit owns one village and six 
ehares, paying revenue Bs. 3,380; Sahu Mangal Seu of Bisalpur 
holds nine shares with a revenue demand Rs. 1A75; Dinanath 
of Bisalpur holds ten shares paying Rs. 1,797 ; Kbnnni Lai, 
also of Bisalpur, has one village and 12 shares paying revenue 
Rs. 3,001 ; Lachhmi Ksrayan of tiie same family has six shares, 
payii^ Rs. 1,698 ; and Ram Chandra of Khudaganj in Shah- 
jahanpur, another Agarwal Bauia, owns two villages and one 
share with a Goyemment demand of Bs. 2,199. To the 
category belong the Kalwars of Bilsanda, who together are in 
poBseuion of 6,406 acres, or 2*8 per cent, of the total area, the 
chief representatives being Bauke Bibari Lai, with ten shares 
assessed at Rs. 1,847; Bhs^waa Das with seven shares paying 
Rs. 1,621, and Ram Bilas, whose 12 shares are assessed at 
Rs. 1,572. Rajputs hold about 20 per cent, of tiie area, and 
their largest reimiunix^ estate is that of l^oria, now divided 
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into seTeial portions owned by different members of the familyi 
the most important of whom is TbaknrUmraoSin^f^ohasfonr 
villages and fiveshareSjCompneing 6,823 aons and assessed at Rs. 
3/147. Brahzuansown 12*6 per cent.; bnttiiereare nolatgessffHn^ 
dors among them, and next come Knrmis with 10*4 per oent.,thtir 
largest property being that of Mnndia Bilahra, which comprises 
ten villages divided between two brothers, 81ta Bam and Gopal 
Bam, and assessed at Bs. ^201. Bayasths own very nearly 
ten per cent., bat these a^in are for the most part residents 
of other districts. Babu Bali Charan of liooknow owns five 
villages and seven shares, with a total revenae demand of 
Bs. 2,985; Bar Barayan of Bareilly holds three villages and 
two shares assessed at Bs. 3,125; Indav 8ahai, also of Bareilly, 
owns three villages and one share, iiaying revenue Bs. 2,480; 
and five villages, assessed at Bs. 2,287, belong to Narendeshwar 
Bshai, who lives in the Saran dmtrict of Bengal. The same may 
be said of the Fathans, who own nearly eight por cent., the chief 
proprietors of this description being Nawab Mulmmmad Hasan 
Khan of Bampur, who owns five villages and six shares, com* 
prising 5,533 acres assessed at Bs. 9,108; the widow of Bawab 
Mohammad Mustafa All Bhan of Bampor, who has five villages 
with a revenue of Bs. 6,295; and Mahdi All Khan, also of 
Bampor, the proprietor of the village of Barkhera Balan. The 
other landowning castes are Saiyids, Rains, Sheikhs, Kisans, 
Telia and Mewatis, the last including Qutb Bhan of Paha^anj, 
who has one village and three shares paying revenue Be. 2,011. 

The population of the tabsil has undergone remarkable 
fluctuations during the past fifty years. In 1853 the two paiv 
guias of fiisalpur and Marauri contained 171,946 inhabitants, 
and by 1865 the total had risen to 196,839, showing a very con* 
siderable increase of density. There was a further advance to 
205,538 in 1872, but the tract suffered severely during thefamine 
of 1877 and also from frequent epidemics, so that by 1881 the 
population bad dropped to 179,350. Subsequent years have seen 
on almost complete recovery, the number of inhabitants in 1891 
being 190,864, while at the last census it was 196,333, including 
91,633 females and giving an average density of 541 persons to 
the square mile. The predominance of the Hindu element is 
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&r more murked tiuu in anj other pert of the district, Aeir 
number being I7<48d7, as oompared witii 20,791 Musalmans and 
> 676 of other religions, the latter oomprising 518 ChiietioiiB and 
157 Ar^as* Of the Hindus no lower than 30,780 were Enrmis 
and 22,239 Eisans. Next come in numerical order Brahmans, 
14,359; Chamars, lS,89o; Muraos, 10,919; Eahars, 8,498 ; Lodhs, 
7,235; Eoris, 6,542; Bajputa, ^03; and Telis, 5,541. Other 
castes occurring in strength are Ahars, Naas, Barhais, Lohars, 
Bamatr, Gadarijas, Pasis, Bhanuks and Bharbhunjas. Among 
the Bajputs the Jangharaa, Chauhans, Katehriyas and Bathors 
constitute the bulk of the community. The principal Musalman 
subdivisions are Jolahas, 4,760 ; Sheikhs, 3,335 ; Pathans, 3,005 ; 
and Behnas, 2,922 ; while Faqirs, Mewatis, Manihars and QaBsabs 
are found in considerable numbers. According to the census 
returns 73*3 per cent, of the people were directly dependent on 
agriculture, and the actual proportion is probably somewhat larger. 
The only industries of importance are those connected with the 
supply of food and drink and the manufacture of cotton fabrics, 
which affords employment to ten thousand persons. Next 
in order oome personal service, general labour and work in wood 
and other forest products. 

The commercial population is fairly large and a good deal 
of trade is carried on, particularly in sugar, grain and piece-goods. 
The sole place of importance is Bisalpur itself, but the tahsil also 
possessee the small town of Bilsandaand several large villages such 
as Bamrauli, Beoria, Intgaon, Abarwara, Raseon Ehanpur and 
Barkhera, as well as several other places where we^ly markets 
are held. The chief drawback to trade is the absence of suitable 
means of communication, though this will probably be removed 
with the introduction of the contemplated railway from Pilibhit 
to Bhahjahanpur. At present the nearest points on the railway 
are Pilildiit or Faridpur and other stations on the Oudh and Bohil- 
kband system. There are no metalled roads except within the 
municipal limits of Bisalpur, though a fair number of serviceable 
roads exist leading from Bisalpur to Pilibhit, to Bareilly, with a 
branch to Faridpur, to Ehudagauj, to Bhahjahanpur, to Bamrauli 
and Pawa^n, with a branch to Bilsanda, and to Beoria. In the 
north of the pargana a branch road goes from Barkhera to 
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Nawabganj, crosaii^ the Deoha by ferry. This river is nowhere 
bridged; though a temporary bridge>of-boat8 is nuuntained during 
the cold weather on tiie road from Bisolpur to Bareilly. Ferries 
exist at several other places; aa will be seen from the list given 
in the appendix. In the same place will be found lists of the 
BohooU; markets, fairs and post-offices of the tahsil. 

The little that is known of the early history of Bisalpur has 
been narrated in the general account of the district. It appears 
that the old Ahar and fianjua inhabitants wore ejected by the 
Katehriyaa and Jangharas, who tor a long period held the entire 
area. The tract was included in the large psrgana of Bareilly 
to the days of Bohilla domination, when Hafiz Rahmitti TTh an 
handed it over to the charge of 8hor Khan, who built the fort at 
Bisalpur and the village of ^lergauj on the Pnranpnr border. 
The land beyond the Katna was afterwards made into a second 
pargana oallcd Marauri, which was given in revenue-free tenure 
to Diwan Fahar Singh, the builder of Pabaxganj. This grant 
was resumed by the Kawab Wasir but the 85 villages continued 
to be administered as a separate pargana, which in 1813 was de- 
tached from Bareilly district ami included in tliat of Shahjahanpur. 
It was restored to Bareilly in 1841, together with several addi- 
tional villages, but its final amalgamation with Bisalpur did not 
take place till 1863. The area of the united pargana was consider- 
ably altered in 1862 by exchanges with Shahjahanpur, addi- 
tions from Faridpur and transfers to Nawabganj. 

Since 1801 Bisalpur has been the headquarters of a tahsil, 
and now forms a subdivision of Pilibbit in the charge of a 
full-powered officer on the district staff. For civil purposes it 
is included in the jurisdiotion of the munsif of, Pilibhit. The 
area is at present divided between the police circles of Bisalpur, 
Bilsauda and Barkhera, to the last of which it is proposed to add 
a considerable portion of pargana Pilibhit. 

BEONHA, PaTffana uTui Tahril Bisalpub. 

A village in the north-east comer of the pa^ana, standing 
In 28^25' N.and 79*58' £.,i^a distance of three miles north-east 
from Deoria and thirteen miles from the tahsil headquarters. It 
it remarkable chiefly for the enormous extent of the revscM 
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mawia, whioh sb^tohes from tihe Khanant on the east to the etream 
known variously as the Kau, Shawa or Katni on the west and 
comprises in all 12,907 acres. *3^ bulk of this, however, is forest 
land, and the village is sorrouzuied on all sides jungle, the 
property of the samindars, the cultivated area being about 1,720 
asres. The owners are the Thakur family of Deoria and Bai 
Damodar Das Bahadur of Bareilly, who owns two-thirds of the 
village : the revenue is Bs. 1,115, the low assessment being due to 
the preoariouB nature of the oiltivation. The population of 
Deonha at the last census was 1,S46, the bulk of the inhabitants 
being Kisans. There is neither school nor market in the village 
and the place is somewhat inaccessible, as it is two miles or more 
from the road connecting Bisalpur with Poruipor. 

DEOBIA, Pa/rgawi and Taheil BiSALPua. 

The village of Deoria stands in 28*^ 23' N. and 79^ 56' E., 
on the road leading from Bisalpur to Puranpur, at a distance of 
ten miles north-east from the former and nine miles south-east 
from Barkhera Kalan. To the east of the village flows the Khawa, 
the curious stream of supposed artificial origin, which connects 
the Mala with the Khanaut; and beyond this stream there 
stretches a wide espauee of forest, a continuation of the central 
belt that extends along the Mala throughout the Pilibhit and 
Fuiaapur tahsils. Tue sfea of the village is very large, covering 
no less than 9,638 acres j but of less than 1,600 acres is under 
cultivation, and the presence of the forest constantly renders the 
crops precarious. The principal owner is Thakur Umrao Singh, 
the head of a large clan of Jaugbara Rajputs who have been 
setUed here for many oontories; but various members of the 
family hold separate share in the village the population in 1901 
numbered 1,385 souls, of whom S27 were Musalmans : the total 
has declined of late, for it was 1,675 in 1872 and 1,491 in 1891. 
The place contains an upper primary school, an aided sohool for 
girls, a post-offioe and a cstt^pound, and markets are held 
here twice a week. 

Deoria, however, chiefly deserves notice for the ancient remains, 
of which some account has beengiven inohapterV. They are loca- 
ted at Deoria itsrif, at Ilahabaa Dewal, a village some two miles 
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up the< Khftwa on tbe opposite or left bank, and at Oaxh Gajana, 
othOTwise called Gajena Sadarpnr, a mile vest of Deval. It was 
»t Garb Gajana that the famons insoription was discoveired, 
though both this and the image of Vishnu in the boar avatar were 
deposited in one of the plain brick rooms, desoribed as temples, at 
DewaL The whole country is fall of ruined mounds none of 
which has yet been thoroughly explored, although irreparable 
damage has been done by the vilii^ei’s who have carried away all 
the bricks said stonee they oonld lay hands on. The large ruined 
fort called Garha Kbera in Deoria itself hae supplied material 
for nearly all the houses in the place. It stands on the 
river at a distance of some three miles from the village 
site^ covered and surrounded b/ dense forest, and is only 
accessible from the south, and though its exact measurements 
are not available it is probably not less than half-a-miie in 
circumference. The bricks are of Uie large pattern adopted inanei* 
entdays} but it has been suggested, though without any historical 
support, that the presence of old carved figures in the found a> 
tions points to a Musalman reconstruction of the old Hindu 
edifice. We ore told, indeed, that tho place was captured and 
burned in 1679 on account of a Janghara rebellion, but it is very 
doubtful whether any permanent Muhammadan occupatiou was 
attempted. Of the old inhabitants we know practically nothing, 
for priorto the advent of the Jasgharas, about 2o7D, the land was 
in the possession of Banjaras, Dhils and other aboriginal tribes 
who certainly had nothing to do wiUi Lalls, the builder of the fort. 

DHAKAMPUR, Fargana and Tahail Fubabpvb, 

A small village standing in 2$^ 27' N. and 79^ 
13' H.,. at a distance of six miles south-east from Poran- 
pur. It derives its importance from the possession of a 
station on the railway, though the absence of any road 
detracts from its usefulness. Tbei’e aro two separate 
villages, distinguisbud as Dharampur Ealan and X)h8rampar 
Khard, but they have only a single site and contained, in 
1901) a population of S36 persons, chiefly Kisaus and Rurmis, 
the latter being the owners of the land. Dharampur contains 
a post-office, but nothing die of any interest or importanoe. 
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GHUNGCHAI, Parga/na and Tahsil Pcbaitfub. 

This large village stands on the east side of the road from 
Poranpur to Deoria and Bisalpnr, in 28^ 25' N. and 80* & E., 
at a distance of seven miles south-west from the tahsil head- 
quarters. The main site is compactly built and is almost soi- 
Yonnded by groves, while to the north-east is the large tank 
known as the Khandona Tab Tho place is chiefly noted as the 
home a well-known and influential family of Chandd Bajpnts, 
who own a large estate in the neighbourhood. There are now 
four mein branches of the bouse, represented by Thakurs Pathi 
^gh, Jang fiabadur Singh, Sews Singh, Hasari Singh and others, 
eachofwhomhas a share in this village. The total area is 800 acres, 
of which some 415 acres are cultivated, and the revenue demand 
is Bs. 742. The population numbered 2,038 in 1891, but at the 
last census had fallen to 1,788, of whom 120 were Musalmans. 
The village contains a post-ofBce, a cattle-pound, an upper primary 
school and a basar in which markets are held twice a week. 


IKTGAOK, Pargana and Tahnl Bisalpub. 

Intgaon, other\^e known as Ohiti, stands in 28* 16' N. and 
79* €6' at a distance of four miles south-east from Biaalpor 
on the road leading to Pawayan. A branch road here takes off 
and goes to the small town of Bilsanda. The place contained in 
1901 a population of 1,701 persons, including 107 Musalmans 
and a large community of Janghara Bajputs. The latter were 
for long the owners of the soil, but they are now in reduced 
circumstauces, and their possessions have in large measure passed 
to Eayosths and others. The village, which contains nothing of 
any interest, possesses an upper primary school and an aided 
school for girls; there is some trade in sugar and other agricul- 
tural produce, markets being held twice a week. 

JAHAKABAD, Pargana Jabababad, Tahtil Pilibhip. 

The capital of the Jahanabad pargana is a small town lying in 
28*38'N'.and79*42'E,,at a distance of some six miles west from 
Pilibhlt by the road leading to Baheri. This road is crossed in 
the centre of the town by another leading from 8h^ railway 
Station, about three ndles to the south-west, to join tiie Kaini Td 
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road at Sardarn^ar (o the north. The population of the place wat 
S|120 in 1872, but was mneh larger formerly. It has since 
increased, rising to 3,971 in 1881 and 4,706 ten years later j while 
at the last census it contained 3,966 inhabitants, of. whom 2,276 
were Hindus, 1,597 Mnaalmans and 93 of otiter religions. 

The town stands on fairly high ground, about a mile west 
from the Absara river, and includes within its limits the villages 
ci Balai Pasiapor on the north-west and Purmi on the south. 
Jahanabad is said to have been founded by an official named 
Mirak Jan in the days of Shahjaban; but Balai is a place of great 
antiquity, and continued to be of sufficient importance to give 
its name to a pargana as late as ^ reign of Akbar. In Balu 
is an old mound, strewn with large bricks of ancient pattern ; 
it has a circuit of nearly a mile, and a height of about 20 feet 
above the surrounding level at its sonthera extremity. From the 
quadrangular shape it has been supposed that it was once forti- 
fied j and General Ounninghamin a rough survey of the site found 
the ruins of a brick temple in the south-east and six heaps near 
the two western tanks which he supposed to mark the situation 
of large buildings.* The name Balai is that of a well known 
dai^ or demon, who is sometimes styled Baja and is frequently 
confounded in local legend with Lalla of Peoria fame. The 
same Balai or Bali is connected mth the remains at Parasna-kot, 
which are concealed in a second lofty mound, about 1,400 feet 
long and 300 feet broad, in the village of STizam Pandi on the 
Fangaili, four miles west of Jahauabad on the Baheri road. At 
the eastern end are the brick foundations of an immense temple, 
42 feet square, with traces of several walls and enclosures. Tra- 
dition states that Balai built it for his Ahir servant, named 
Parasua, and the place is sometimes known as Ataparasua or the 
halls of Parasua. Unfortuui^ly no excavations have been 
attempted either here or at Balai Khera. 

With the foundation of Filibhit the importance of Jahanabad 
declined, most of the traders migrating to the new capital This 
tendency was accentuated by the abolition of the Jahanabad 
tahsil in 1863; and the place now presents a general aspect of 
decay. The chief families are Bayasths, but as many of these 
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are in Government service few of them now reside at thw 
homes. The town possesses a fair sprinkling of brick honseS; 
though the majority of the dwellings are of mnd. In the 
outskirts are several mango groves, but the area has greatly 
decreased of late years. Jahanabad contains a police station, a 
post>ofSoe, a cattle-poiind and a middle vernacolar school, 
as well as a small aided school for girls. Markets are held twice 
a week in the bazar, but the trade is insignificant and purely 
local. 

The inhabited site is administered under Act XX of 1866, 
while the provisions of theVillage Sanitation Act 1892, and sec- 
tion 34 of the Police Act are also in force. The town funds are 
derived almost exclusively from Ihe usual house-tax, which in 1907 
was assessed on 442 out of a tot^ of 995 houses situated within the 
t^vihidari area. The income in 1877 was £s. 520 and the expen- 
diture Be. 307 ; but these figures Imve since increased, owing princi- 
pally to the extension of the town for administrative purposes 
in 1885, the corresponding totals in 1897 being Bs. 657 and 
Kb. 671, respectively. During the four years ending in 1907 the 
average receipts from all sources, including the initial balance, 
were Bs. 744 annually, of which Bs. 670 were derived ^om the 
house-tax, latter falling with an incidence of Be. 1-8-0 per 
assessed house and Be. 0-2-8 per head of population in the last 
year. The average expenditure for the same period was Bs. 695 
per annum, and the chief items were Bs. 410 for the upkeep 
of six chaiAkidar8f Bs. 200 for the maintenance of a conservancy 
staff and Bs. 20 for minor loc^ improvements. 

The total cAauhufaW area is 8S acres, of which 15 lie in 
Balai Pasiapur and 13 in Puraini. The entire area of Jahan- 
abad is 2,176 acres: and that of the other villages 642 and 384 
acres respectively, while some 2,525 acres in all are under 
cultivation. 

JAHANABAD Pofrgana, Tcdieil Pilibhit. 

Jahanabad is the western and mnaller portion of the Hlibhit 
tahsil, and comprises a long uid narrow strip of country 
bounded on the eckst by the river Deoha, which separates it from 
pargana Pilibhit, on the south and west by the Nawabganj and 
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JBalieri tahsils of the Baioilly district, and on the north by the 
Silpnri and Kanakmata parganos of the Xaini Tal Torai. The 
total area of tha pargana, taking the averago returns of the 
five years ending in 1007, is 117, ol2 acres, or 183-G square miles. 

Save for a few scattered patches in the north there is no 
forest in this pargana, though this was not always the cose. The 
people still observe the old distinction between tlie mar, a 
applied to the sub-Himalayan forest tract, and the des, or the 
open cultivated country of the plains, applying the former to 
the part north of Amarin, while drs comprises all the rest of ' 
the area. Most of the mar has now beon cleared end brought 
under tho plough ; but it still retains the essential characteristics 
of the Tarai, being an unhealthy and somewhat precarious tract 
of rice cultivation, and subject to the inroads of wild animals 
which abound, in the neighbourii^ forests or in the open grass 
jungles along tho upper course of the Deoba. The rest of the 
paigana is very similar to the adjoining parts of the Bareilly 
district, It is very much less damp tliau tho Tarai and is far 
more highly developed, being a well-cultivated and well-wooded 
plain, sloping gently and almost imperceptibly from north to 
sonth. The highest recorded elevation is 66C feet above the sea 
level at Hardaspur on tliu northern frontier, and the lowest 
580 foot at Bar Xawada in tho extreme south. The rainfall is 
generally heavy, and everywhere the water-level is high, the 
average depth of the spring level being no more than 11*6 feet 
below the snrface, while in north it is considerably less. 
The soil is principally a good clay, though it roquiros an ample 
supply of moisture to render it fit for tillage : atul at the last 
settlement this made up 50*8 per cent, of the area assessed. Of 
the remainder 45*3 per cent, was domat or loam of varying 
quality, and 3'8 per cent, sandy hhur, Tho last is comparatively 
rare in this pargana, and is found only on the high banks of the 
rivers. With its natoral fertility and aii exceptionally expert 
body of cultivators the tract is as fortunately situated as, per- 
haps, any other part of thu distiict. 

As usoal the determining physical features arc the riven. 
The Deoba on the east flows in a wide bed constantly shiftily 
its channel, to the great detriment of the hhadir cultivation 
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along its banks. The annual floods are apt to do great damage 
to the low allaviom of the kAodir, transforming rich soil into 
barren sand, though loss in one place is generalljr compensated 
by a fresh deposit elsewhere. The upper IthadiTf beyond (he reach 
of ordinary floods, is a narrow bat rery fertile strip and does 
extremely well in dry years, especially in the sonth of the 
pargana; in the north the deatmotive action of the river is 
more marked, and in conseqnenoe several villages there are kept 
on the oUaviai register and are settled qmnqnenniaUy. The 
Deoha khodtr also produces large quantities of thatcbii^ g'us, 
which is of considerable commercial value. From the high 
bank of (he Deoha the land rises very gently to the slight water- 
shed that separates its valley from that of the Absara, which 
flows southwards in a somewhat tortuons course through the 
centre of the pargana. This small stream has its origin in the 
Taru, and possesses a shallow though well-defined bed with 
banks of stiff clay. Its current is sluggish and the river is 
extensively used for irrigation purposes, both by the Canal 
department and by the zamwtdars on eithv bank. Beyond the 
Absara the level again rises riightly, and the soil becomes 
somewhat lighter towards the western borders the pargana^ 
along which flows another small river called the Pangaili. This 
has a clay bed also, but its banks are high and sandy and it 
is not used for direct irrigi^icm. In addition to these rivers 
mention must be made of the Kailas, a tributary of the Deoha, 
which crosses the noithom extremity of the pargana before 
joining the larger stream, and is tapped at Babdarpnr to supply 
an important irrigation work known as the Upper K a i l as 
canal, the line of which roughly follows the watershed between 
the Deoha and the Alwaia as ias as (be Bareilly boundary on 
the south. 

The cultivated area of the pargana at the last settlement in 
1868 amounted to 83,868 acres, and this represented an increase 
of about 82 per cent, since 1837, when the total was 63,600 acres. 
This increase, however, was far from permanent, for almost im- 
mediately after (he new assessments had been declared deteriorv 
1io|i of a serious description set in, especially in the northern 
villages, where the eamwu2ars found it actually more profitable 
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to tam tbeir lands into cattle farms, with the rcsnlt that largo 
areas went out of cultivation. Progress was farther retarded by 
the famine of 1877, and it was long before any extension of tillage 
became notioeable, Even at tbe present time, after a series of 
exceptionally good years, the old figures have not yet been 
reached. The average for the five years emding with I906'd)7 
amounts to 79,894 aores, or 67*99 per cent, of the entire area. 
This is the highest proportion for any pargana of the district, 
owing to the practical absence of forest. Of the remaining 
area 26,112 acres, or 21*37 per cent., is returned as culturable, 
thongh this includes 1,709 acres of groves and 6,984 acres of 
current ^llow or laud under preparation for engaroane; 
leaving 17,419 acres of old fallow and unreclaimed waste, much 
of which would never repay cultivation. The so-called barren 
area is 12,50o acres in extent, but of this C,24G acres, or one-half, 
are covered with water, and 4,677 acres are taken up by village 
sites, roads, railways aud the Hko, so that only a small percent- 
age can be described as actually unfit for tillage, and most of 
tUs consists of sandy waste along the lX>oha. 

Except in the north, where the subsoil is unfavourable for 
the construction of wells, aud canals constitute sole source, the 
pargana possesses ample facilities for irrigation, while in ordinary 
seasons much of the land requires no artificial watering. On an 
average 17*01 per cent, of the net cultivation obtains water : bat 
the ftTiTiniwl fluctuations are great, the total amount of irrigation 
varying from 6,470 a'jres in l904-0u to 18,024 in 1006-07, Ihe 
canals constitute the main source of supply, contributing 78*18 
per cent, of the whole, and theso have been already described 
in chapter II. Wells are rarely used, serving only 4*02 per cent’, 
while tanks supply 6*9 and other sources 10 U per cent. The tanks 
are fairly numerous but few are of any sise, the largest lagoons be- 
ing those in the villages of Khandahi, Kahanpur and Balai. Well 
water is as a rule reserved for wheat, sugarcane and vegetables. 

Of the two harvests the Wars/ is far the more important, in 
that it covers a much greater area than the rabi, the former 
averaging 62,530 acres as compared with 35,698 sown in the 
latter. The practice of double-cropping is widely prevalent, and 
18^8 acres or 23*27 per cent, of the not yulfcivation bear morO 


one harvest in the year. At the time of the settlement the 
do/culi area ivaa very small) and its leoent expansion has resulted 

in a remarkable increase in the produotive capacity of the tract. 
Awinrig the Jcharif crops rice occupies a predominant position, 
and covers on an average 71*94 per cent, of the area sown, 42‘96 
being under the late or transplanted variety and 28*98 per cent, 
consisting of early rice. In either cose the figure is fairly con- 
stant, Owing to the existence of large tracts of land with a heavy 
olay soil suited only for tbo gro\rth of late rice. Next oomes 
sugarcane witli 14*13 por cent, of the harvest, this also showing 
a substantial increase; while the other crops are relativdy 
insignificant with the exception of maize, which has made very 
great strides of recent years. 1^ cultivation of hajra and juar 
is ^uito unimportant, save for a &ir amount of the latter grown 
for fodder only ; and the same may be said of kodon, mandua 
and the autumn pulses. Hemp covers some 1,300 acres and is 
on the increase i but cotton shows a marked decline, as is also 
the case In pargaxia Pilibhit. Of tbo rali staples wheat is the 
most prominent, averaging 36*51 per cent, of the area sown ; bat 
formerly the proportion was much larger, and the place of this 
orop has been taken by barfey and gram. The latter now 
averi^s 32*6 per cent, and shows an immense expansion, due 
principally to the epr^ad of double-cropping. Barley, whether 
sown alone or mixed with wheat and gram, makes up 16*63 per 
cent., while 4*23 per cent, is undei* linsocid and the balance con- 
sists mainly in masur, potato<» and garden crops. 

Jahanabad can boast of a very fine body of cultivators, and 
in this respect is probably superior to any other part of the 
district. Of the total area in tbe Imnds of tenants 19 por cent, is 
tilled by Kurmis, 11*4 by Bmiis, 11*3 by Lodhs, 7*1 by Kisans, 
6'2 by Chamars and 6*5 per cent, by Muraos. A noteworthy 
feature is the large proportion of Mnsalmans, who altogether 
cultivate 26'4 per cent, of tbe area: apart from the Bains they 
ponsist chiefly of Fathans, Julahas, Mewatis and Faqirs. Other 
oastes found in considerable numbers are Brahmans, Barhais, 
Pbobis and Ahars. In 1906-07 the total area included in 
hoMings was 85,421 acres, and of this 3*6] per cent, was air or 
■IftiMlibusAt in tbe hands of proprietors, this being the only part 
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of tiiA district tzi which aaoh cnltivatioxi has shown an incrflaifi 
dorii^ the past thirty years. Oocnpanoy tenants are in posses- 
sion of 43’72, tenanbs-at-will of 51*61 and ex«proprietors of *27 
per cent.i the remaining *39 per cent, being rent>free. The old 
system of paying rents in grain shows no ugns of disappearance 
and is in vogue throughout the greater part of the pa^ana, the 
area so held being 56,332 acres, Casii rents are confined either 
to a comparatively small numbcl of holdings in which commuta- 
tion has taken place, and which are generally of a superior 
<]^uaUty, or else to land sown with special crops such as sugarcane 
and cotton. For this reason the recorded rates are remarkably 
high, avera^ng Hs. 6-8-7 in the case of occupancy tenants 
and Rs. 7-12-8 for tenants-at-will, while about the same rate 
is paid by sKikmis whose holdings in this pargana are very 
small and aggregate 1,378 acres. The cash-rented area in non- 
occupancy lands is practic^y limited to sugarcono and similar 
cultivation, whereas for privileged tenants money redts are much 
more usnal. 

The revenue of the pargana as asBessed at successive settle- 
ments is shown in the appendix.* The present figure is liable to 
slight fiactuatioQS, not only on account of the temporarily-settled 
yillagoB in the more precarious parts but also because of the 
alluvial maha^s, 54 in number and situatod all along the Deoha, 
which were last assessed in 1903 at a revenue of Rs. 6,262. 
There are altogether 198 villages in Jahanabad, and these are 
divided into 490 mahals, includuig 216 held in single zamindarif 
227 joint S'tmia<2nri, 35 perfect and three imperfect patCidari, 
and ten revenue-free, the last having an area of 1,378 acres. 

Among the proprietors Musalmans predominate, 33 per cent, 
of the area being owned by Rains, 26 by Fathans, 2*8 by Sheikhs 
and smaller amounts by Saiyide, Mughals, Banjaras and others. 
Of the Hindu castes Banias own 8*8, Biabmaus 7‘6,'KhaUris 
7*3, Kurmis 4*3 and Rayasths 4*2 per cent., no others being of 
any importance. There are no very large estates, though con- 
siderable properties arc owned by the Rains of JDhnndri, 
Kiainsidia, Bang and elsewhere, and by the Fathans of Amaria, 
Chandoi and Sariuda Patti. Rai Lalta Prasad Bahadur and 
* Apfe&diXt tatblet IX snd X. 
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hie brother e^ht villagee asseseed at Re. 4,677, and Bai 
Jagannath Bahadni and hie eon hold three whole villagee and 
Ti tna sharea with a revenne demand of Rs. 4^66. Six villagee 
and one ehare are owned by Hai Damodar Dae Bahadur of 
Bareilly, and another Khattri, Sham Sundar Lai of Filibhit, has 
one village and three shares, paying Be. 4,867. The chief 
Brahman $a7twndar is Mol Ohand of Bareilly, whose property 
comprises two whole villages and six shares. 

The popolation of the pargana rose from 76,913 in 1853 to 
82,888 in 1865 and to 87,966 in 1872. Then a decline set in and 
by 1881 the total had fallen to 83,158. It then recovered, for in 
1891 the number of inhabitants bad risen to 88,399, though in the 
following ten years the tract greatly deteriorated, the population in 
1901 being only 79,361. Gaasified by religions there were 55,035 
Hindus, 23,955 Musalmans and 371 others. Farther details 
will be found in the article on tahsil Filibhit. The only town is 
Jahanabad itself, whilo the principal villages are Farewa, 
Amaria, Khamaria Balelganj on the Leoha, and Bhabi on the 
railway in the south. The roads comprise those from Ulibhit to 
Bareilly and Eaheri, the former being metalled and following the 
line of railway, while the latter passes through Jabanabad } and 
that from Bhahi station to Jabanabad, Amaria and Bitarganj, 
joined at Sardarnagar by a branch from Filibhit. 

The history of the pargana as an administrative unit is 
leaeived for the account of the Filibhit tahsil. Of its early 
history practically nothing is known, though the remains near 
Jabanabad bear witness to an ancient civilisation and would 
probably repay careful investigation. 

JAMANIA, Fargana and TahsU Fubaitpub. 

This villt^e stands in 28^ 38' N. and 60° 3' E., on the north 
ude of the road from Madho Tanda to Filibhit, at a distance of 
four nules west from the former, ten miles north-west from 
Furanpur and 21 miles from the district headquarters. The forest 
extends to within a short distance of the place on the north and 
west, and the country is of a Tarai character ; to the sonth of the 
village are numerous swamps, in which the Khanaut has its 
source. The population, which nnmbered 1,437 souls in 1872| 
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had risen in 1901 to 1,9S5, of ^hom 133 were Mnsalmens. The 
principal castes are Kisans at^ Banjaraa, who hold the greater 
part of the village in joint tattt,indari tennre, the remainder 
belonging to a Pande Brahman who pays Us. S3 out of a total 
revenne of Bs. 396. The area is 590 acres, and of this some 
625 acres are cultivated. Jamania possesBcs an upper primary 
school, bat nothing else of importance beyond a small bazar in 
which markets are held twice a week. Thero was formerly a 
district post-office here, but the business done was too little to 
warrant its maintenance. 

KABIBPITB KASGANJA, Pargatia and Taksil Ppnixpru, 
A large agricultural village standing in 28^* 22' N. and 80° 
6' at a distance of some ton miles south-south-west from the 
tahsil headquarters, and 35 miles from IHlibhit by way of 
Puranpur. It is off the road, bat is approachcri by a rough track 
from Ghungohai, about four miles to the north. The village is on 
the very border of the district, and a hamlet known as Balrampur, 
which almost adjoins the main site, lies actually within the 
ShahjahanpuT boundary. The name Kabirpur is in all probabi* 
lity derived from Shelkb Sabir, the ablest of Hafiz Bahmat 
Khan's officers : it was ho who couquerod Puranpur for the 
Bohillas, and extended his o^ier^ons into the adjoining territories 
of Ondb. Kasganja is of little importance, save for the number of 
its inhabitants : the population in 1872 was 3,486, and though it 
has greatly declined since that date, the place is still one of the 
chief villages in the paigana : thetotal in iDOl was 2,423, of whom 
468 were Musalmans. The owners of tho place are the Chandels 
of Ghnngchai, the village being divided into four mahals, held 
at present by Pnthi Singh, Jang Bahadur Singh, Hazari Singh 
and Sewa Singh : the total revenue is Bs. 428, assessed on an area 
of 856 acres, of which some 245 are cultivated. The place 
poszesses an upper primary school and an aided school for girls : 
markets are held here twice a week. 


KALINAGAB, Pargana and Tahnl PubaKpcb. 

Iliis large ogrioaltaral village lies in 28° 37' K. and 80° 6' 
E.i at a distance of eight miles north-north-west from PnranpWi 
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with which it is connected by a rongh cart track, and 23 miles 
from Hlibhit by the road leading to Madho Tanda. From the 
latter a branch road passes through the village, continuing south- 
wards to the Shahgarh station, some five miles distant. Kalina- 
gar is a mere collection of mud houses standing in the midst 
of groves, and the climate is no better than that of the surround- 
ing country. It contained at tbe last census a population of 
2,677 inhabitants of whom 563 were Musalmans, the prevailing 
castes being Lodhs and Banjaras. The village has an area of 
1,056 acres, of which some 895 aio cultivated, and is assessed at 
Re. 974;. The owner is a Banjara lady, the widow of Eai Singh 
of Madho Tanda. Kalinagar possesses an upper primary school, 
an aided school for girls and a bazar in which markets are held 
twice a week. 

KHAMARIA, Pargana JAHasTABAn, Tahsil Pilibhit. 

This village is situated in tbe south of tlxe pargana, and lies 
in 28® 36' N'.and79®4o' E., on felw loft bank of the Ahsaraond on 
the south side of the road and railway from Bareilly to Pilibhit, 
at a distance of 24 miles from l^e former, six miles south-west from 
the district headquarters and three miles duo south from Jahanahad. 
The Ehamaria railway station, originally known as Jahanahad, 
lies actually in Shahi, an adjoining village on the west, and is 
connected by abrannhroadwiththeparganacapital. Thevillage 
lands, which are 962 acres in extent, S26 acres being under culti- 
vation, are watered by the Magrasa and Jatipur distributaries of 
the Eailas canal. There wsxs once a police outpost at Khamaria, 
but this hM been abolished for sevei’al years. The village now. 
possesses a post-oi&ce and au upper primary school (well attended 
markets are held here twice a week. Tbe population at the last 
census numbered 1,353 persons, of whom 250 were Musalmans. 
The latter are Pathans and are the owners of the village, while 
Lodhs form the predominant Hindu caste. 

KHAMARIA DALELGANJ, Pargana Jahakabad, 
Tahsil Pilibhit. 

A village situated in 28® 40' K. and 79® 45' E., about thi'ee 
miles to the norl^-east of Johanabad and five sules north-weet 
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fi'om Pilibbit, a short dUtanco to the right of the road leading 
from the latter to Naiui Tab To the east of the vill^e flows the 
river Deoha, and close to the edge of the high bank runs a branch' 
of the canal, from which an escape leads into the river. The place 
had in 1901 a population of 1,122 souls, of whom 651 were 
Masatmans, chiefly Pethans, these being the owners of the 
vills^e ; while Lodhs are the prenuling Hindu caste. The lands 
of Ehamaria are 494 acres In usteiit. and of this some 410 acres 
are cultivated. The bazai‘, from which the placedcrives its second 
name, was founded by one D^ol Khait, and at one time was an 
important trade centre ; but it has declined of late years, largely 
owing to the diversion of commereo to tire railway ( inarkr>ts are 
held here twricc a week. The village possoBses a lower primary 
school and an aided school for g^Is. 


HADHO TANDA, I^ar^ana atiti TaJ/ftil PcitASPUit. 

A village of considerable standing in 26” 37' K. and 
80” 8' £., at a distance of seven mil» north from Puranpw and 
24 miles east from the district headquarters, with loth cd which 
it is connected by unmetalUd roads. Other roads run north to 
Hundia^ghat and south-west to the Shahgarh railway station, 
the latter passing through Kalinagar, a largo unigblouring village. 
Madho Taodaconsiats of a collection of mud houses surrounded on 
almost every side by groves : the climate is very unhealthy, 
owii^ to the close proximity of Uie foivst on tlic north and east. 
Its name sho ws it to be of Ban jara origin, the w ord tandci denoting 
a settlement or encampment } and it is still iho seat of a prosper- 
ous Banjara family who own a large sliaro in tlio parguia. 
The population in 1872 numbore^l only 501 souls : but siixco that 
time it has iztci'eased very rapidly, the total in 1901 being 2,177, 
of whom 525 were Musalmaas. The village lands arc 1,948 acres 
in extent, and some 1,270 acres aro cultivated, Tfao revenue is 
Bs. 670 and the tenure is joint zamindari .■ Sundar Kunwar, the 
widow of Bai Singh, owns the largest share, the rest being 
divided between Jagauuath Singh, Kai Harshau Singh Bahadur 
and his brother, Pokhar Singh. Madho Tauda possesses a police 
' station, a posUoffico, a cattle-pound and an upper primary school. 
A market of some local importance is held here twice a we6k. 
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MAEAUBI, Pargana and Tahsil Bxsalpitb. 

The small village of Maraori once gave its name to a 
sepaiate pai^ana, which was first formed by the Hohillas and 
given in jagir to their minister, Diwan Fahar Singh. The grant 
was afterwards resumed by Asaf-ud-daula ; bnt the pargana 
remained, and from 1813 was included in the new district of 
Shahjahanpur till its restoration to Bareilly in 1841, and its amal- 
gamation with Bisalpur in 186$. Apart from this, the place has no 
claim to mention. It stands near the high right bank of the Ehanant, 
in 28^ 16' N. and 79* 58' B., at a distance of ten miles east from 
Bisalpor and two miles north-east from Bilsanda. The place is 
said to be of some antiqnity, and local tradition states that the 
founder was Maynra Dhvaja, the lord of the peaco^ standard, 
whose name is preserved in the old fort of Mordhaj in Bijnor and 
who is supposed to have been a contemporary of the Fandavas. 
This tradition is attested by the existence of numerous remains 
along the bank of the Bhanaut pointing to an early civilisation, 
possibly Jain in oharacter, but they have never yet been explored. 
At present Maranri is a qnite ins^nificant place, with a popula- 
tion in 1901 of 781 persons, including 61 Mnsalmans and a large 
community of Eisans. The village lands, which are 1,645 acres 
in extent, some 1,160 acres being under cultivation, are the pro- 
perty of Bbagwan Das, one of the Ealwarsof Bilsanda. There is 
a small aided school hero, but nothing else of any importance. 

MUNDIA BILAHBA, Pargana and Tahail Bibalpub. 

A considerable village in the south-east of the pargana, 
standing in 28^ 12' K. and 79'’ 55' at a distance of ten miles 
from Bisalpnr and about 38 miles from the district headquarters. 
It is two miles to the west of Bamrauli and a mile from the rood 
connectii^ Bisalpnr with Fawayao. The place bad in 1901 a 
population of 1,440 persons, of whom 109 wore Mnsalmans ; but the 
place has declined to a cousiderable extent, for ten years earlier 
the total was 1,796. It is the home of a proaperons family of 
Eormis, who have guned wealth byengar and money-lending. 
The present r^resentatives are two brothers, Sita Bam and Qopal 
Bam, who own a considerable estate hd.*e and in the neighbonr* 
bood« The total area of the village is 1,149 acres, of which some 
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800 are cultivated. Markets are held here twice a week and 
there is a school in the adjoining village of Lilhar, where two 
small fairs are held annually on the banks of the Surajkand tank. 

MUNDIA-^HA.T, Pargawi a'ud PoAsU Puraxpdb. 

There is no village of Mni^ia-ghat, but the place is of oon- 
siderable importance, beug the most freqocntod of the ferries over 
the Sarda river into Nepal. It lies on a direct road from Hli- 
bhit and Mahof in 28° 47' N. and 80° 7' at a distance of 
about 23 miles from the dis^ct headquarters. The ferry W’as 
formerly some two miles higher up the river, but is now in the 
jangle vUlt^ of Lagabhaga. 'IHie road is impracticable daring 
the rains, as all the low ground td the Sarda valley is inuudatod; 
but at other times of the year there is a considerable traffic 
between this district and Nepal, although the timber trade of old 
days no longer exists. A large bathing fair, the chief gathering 
of its kind in the district, used to take placehero on the full moon 
in Kartik; but recently the spot seems to have been abandoned in 
lavont of Mela-^iat, higher np the river in the Naini Xal district. 

MUZAFFARNAGAB, Pargama avd Tahsll Pubanfub. 

A village standing in 28° 27' N. and 80° tl' K, at a dia* 
tanoe of some five miles to the south-^ast of Puranpnr and two 
miles from the Dbarampur railway station. There is no road, 
but a rough track connects it with the tahsil headquarters. Like 
the other large villages in the south of this pargana, it is a purely 
agricultural place with no features of interest. The population, 
which in 1891 numbered 2,261 souls, bad fallen by the time of 
the last census to 2,066, of whom 1,768 were Hindus, 273 Musal* 
mans and 25 of other religions : the principal castes eae Bajputs 
and Kisans. The proprietary right was formerly held by 
Bajputs, but they sow retain only s small fraction of the 
village, paying Bs. 52 out of a total revenue demand of 
Bs. 1,406. The rest is owned by Abdul Kayum Bhan, a 
Fathan of Bareilly. The total area is 1,388 acres, and of this 
some 1,226 acres are under cultivation. Markets are held twice 
in each week here, and there is a lower primary school in the 
village. 
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NEOBIA HtrSAINPUR, Pargaria and Tahsil Filibhit. 

A small market town in the north of the pargana, standing 
in 28^ 44' l^T. and 79** 54' £«., at the junction of the roads from 
Filibhit to Mola-ghat on the Sarda, in pargana Bilheri of the 
Tarai and from Mahof to Kilpnri, at a distance of nine miles 
north-nortb-eost from tho district headquarters. The place is 
built on the slight watershed between the Khakra and tho Batna, 
tho latter being a small tributary of the Mala; and the viUf^ 
lands, which arc very extensive, have all the characteristics of the 
Tarai, and are dotted with nnmorons ponds. The climate is most 
unhealthy and the place has a mean appearance, being a mere 
collection of mnd hats located in the three original villages of 
Neoria, Aliganj and Khabbapnr, 

Keoria is of Banjara origin, and is still the headquarters 
of the Musalmana of that caste. These people do a large trade 
with the Tarai, and reap a handsome profit from the bnsiness in 
the finer kinds of rice which have rendered Filibhit famona, 
though they are grown beyond the borders of the district. The 
Banjaras make advances to the oultivators, and are repaid in 
grain at rates much below the market price. Tho rice is husked 
by their women and then ezporte 1 by rail from Filibhit. 

The popolation of the town has fluctuated greatly. In 1865 
it numbered 5,339 souls, and this rose to 5,622 in 1872, only to 
fall to 4,106 in 1681. Ten y^rs later it was 6,223, but at the 
last census Ifeoria contained but 4,780 inhabitants, of whom 2,520 
were femmes : the census took ^ace in March, at a time when 
many of the Banjaras were still absent from their homes. Of the 
total no fewer than 3,789 were Mnsalmans, as compared with 94S 
Hindus and 43 of other religions. The place possesses a police 
station, a post-office, a cattle-pound, a branch dispensary opened in 
1905 and a large upper primary schooL Markets arc held here twice 
a week, and the trade in rice and other commodities is very con- 
siderable. A small fair takes place in the town on the full moon 
of Kartik, but the attendanoe seldom exeeeda a thousand persons. 

Keoria is administered under the provisions of Act XY of 
1856, and the Village Sanitation Act, 1892, is^so in force. The 
town funds are derived from the uBualhou8e-tax,andare expended 
on the usual objects. The income in 177 was Bs. 636 a^d tho 
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expenditure Re. 592. The eorreeponding figoree for 1897 were 
Rs. 890 and Re. 865^ reapectircly. For the four years ending with 
1907 the average income was Rs. 2,006, including the opening 
balance, Rs. 1,497 from the honae-tax, and Rs. 213 from miacel- 
laneous sources. In the last year there were l,884.hou8e8 in the 
town of which 1,050 were assessed, the house-tax falling with an 
incidence of Re, 1-7 >3 per assessed house and Re. 0-6-0 per head 
of population. Theexpendituroforthe same period averaged Be. 
1,957 annually, the chief items being Rs. 480 for the maintenance of 
ten men composing the local police force, Rs. 770 for the upkeep of 
a conservancy staff and Rs. 555 for minor public improvements. 

The Act applies to an ar^ of 97 acres, whereas the total 
extent of the revenue mauza is 5,420 acres, of which some 3,000 
are under cultivation. The owners area large community of 
Banjaras, who also hold several villagos in the neighbourhood. 


PAREWA, Fa/rgana Ji,HAKABAii> TahBil Pilibiiit. 

This village is, with the excop^on of Jahanabad itsdlf, the 
largest in the pargana, It starts on the Bareilly bo'dor in 28* 
42^ N. and 79* 30' K., a short distance from the right Lank of 
the Pangaili river, six miles north-west from Jalianabail and 
eleven miles from the district headquarters. Tlv> population in 
1901 numbered 2,422 souls, of whom 1,398 wero Hnsalmaus, 1,003 
Hindus and 21 of other religions. The principal residents are 
Fathaus; but the ownership of the village has passofi from thmr 
hands, and the present zamindar is Sham Bondar Lai, a Khattri 
of Filibhit. The total area is 1,876 acres, of w'hich some 1,490 
are cultivated, and the revenue demand is Rs. 2,993, Parewa 
possesses a post-oiBce and a lower primary school. Markets are 
held here twice a week, but the trade of the place is of no groat 
importance. In 1825 Parewa rose to temporary fame as the 
headquariiers of a tahsil comprmng the parganas of Richha and 
Jahanabad, as already mentioned in chapter IV. 

PAUTA KALAN, Pargana and Tahs-il Pilibhit, 

This large agricultural village lies in the extreme south of 
the pargana, in 28* 82' H. and 79* 49' E., a short distance to 
the west of tiio rood from Filibhit to Bisalpur, loxno seven nules 
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aoiith from the distriot headquarters. The main site inclndea 
that of ^ipur Bhainsaba^ and the combined population at ^ 
last census was 1,654 souls including 605 Musalmans, chiefly 
d’ttlahas and Bains, the latter being the owners of the soil. The 
area of Paata is 713 acres, and of this some 620 are oultiTated. 
There was formerly a police outpost here, but the plaoe still 
possesses a post-office and an upper primary school, while a local 
market is held here twice a week. 

FILIBHIT, Pivrgana and Tahiil PiijIBHit. 

The capital of the district is & large town standing in 28^ 
38' K. and 79^ 48' E., at a di^nce of about 30 miles north- 
east from Bareilly, and at a height of some 600 feet above the 
level of the sea. It is approached by the Luoknow-Bitapur- 
Bareilly railway, which passes to the south of the town, crossing 
the Beoha by a substantial iron bridge, the station bmng to the 
soath-east of the main site. It is probable that in the near future 
railway communication will be greatly extended, as the oonstnio- 
tion of new lines is contemplated, one leading to Tanakpur on the 
north and the other to Sfaahjcdianpur on the south. A number of 
roads converge OQ Pilibhit, but of these only that from Bareilly 
is metalled. Others lead from Jabanabad and Baheri on the 
west, from Sitarganj and Kfuni Tal on the north-west, from 
Bilheri and Tanakpur on the north, from Keoria Hnsainpni 
and Mundia-ghat on the north-east from Madho Tanda on 
the east, from Foranpur on the south-east, and from Bisalpnr 
and Shahjrdianpur on the south. The Bareilly and Jahanabad 
roads meet on the west bank of the Deoba, which was formerly 
crossed by a bridge of boats though now the railway bridge is 
utilised for this purpose. 

Pracrically nothing is known of the early history of Pilibhit, 
and even the derivation of the name is very uncertain. The 
prasmrt town appears to be of comparatively recent origin, but 
there is a village still known as old Pilibhit standing on the left 
bank of the Khakra about three miles to the north-north-east, 
near the road to Keoria. This village has always been ocenpied 
by Banjaras of the Periya oUn, and for this reason it has been 
supposed that the name is a corruption of Feriyabhit, or the 
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village mound of the PeriyaB. The suggestion is far from eonvino* 
iog, and it would be more natural to suppose that the word means 
merely the yellow wall or the ydlow mound. A difficulty, how- 
ever, is introduced by the fact that the early Musalmau his- 
torians render the nama as Talpat, though it is not quite certain 
whether this is the place intended by that name. 'When the new 
Filibhit was fonnded it is impossible to say. The town seems to 
have been a Banjara settlement, and in the early days of Rohilla 
snpremacy it was taken from tlM) Banjaras, whose loader, Baja 
Despat, was defeated and expelled by Hafiz Bahmat Bhi^ 
The latter was the real founder of Pilibhit, which ho made his 
home and hia capital for many years. He built the great 
mosque which stands in the western outskirts, and is still the 
moat striking feature in the town. He also erected a palace, 
courts and other buildings, the scanty leroaina of which are of 
little architectural interest. In 1763 he surrounded the city 
with a mud wall, six years later replacing it by a brick structuret 
but the latt^ was demolishod after bis death. Following a 
common custom of the time he changed the name to Hafizabad, 
but the alteration never acquired popularity and did not survive 
him. The importance of Pilibhit disappeared with the defeat 
and death of Bahmat Khan in 1774. The city was o::cupied 
without resistance by the allied forces of the Company and the 
Nawab Wazir, and until the emsion it was garrisoned by Oudh 
troops. In 1801 the town w'oa naturally selected as the liead- 
quorters of a tahsil, and from 1833 to 1811 it wos the capital of 
a separate district knovm as the northern division of Bareilly, 
bat was subsequently ma le the headquarters of a snbdivisional 
officer and so remained till the constitution of the present Pilibhit 
district in 1879. 

The population of PiliUtit has steadily increased since the 
first census of 1847, when it contoiued 25,152 inhabitants. The 
total rose to 26,760 in 1853 to 27,907 in 1865 and to 29,840 
in 1872. For some years it remainetl stationary, the population 
in 1881 being 29,721 : but ten years later it was found to have 
increased very rapidly, the total then being 83,799. At the last 
census in 1901 a slight decline was observed; Pilibhit then 
contained 33,490 inhabitants, of whom 16,212 were females, This 
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number inolnded 18,747 Hindos, 14,152 Mnsalmans, 249 Ohrutiaiu 
and 342 others, Ary as, Sikhs a&d Jaina The prevailing Hinda 
castes are the 1/odhs, Bauias, chiefly of the Agarwal subdivision, 
Brahmans, Eahars, Kayasths, Enrmis, BarhaU, Muraos, Ahars 
and Xoris. The Muaalmans are mainly Sheikhs, Pafehans and 
Julahas, ^'ith a fair number ol Saiyids and Qaasabs. 

The tourn is built on the high left bank of the Deoha, which 
during the rains is navigable up to this point, and between it 
and the lirer is a narrow strip of lowlying waste. The main 
site extends from the railway to the Ehakra, which flows along 
the northern outskirts. Formerly it was converted into an island 
by means of a ditch connecting the two rivers and passing along 
the southern and eastern extremities of the city. The course of 
this fosse, which was kuown as the Shahr-panah, is sdll traceable 
for the greater part of its length, and a portion of it forma one of 
the principal escape chatmela for surface drainage. To the south 
and east there are numerous gardens and groves, though many 
ol those have disappeared during recent years. By the side 
of the road leading to the town from the railway station is a flue 
garden, made by the leadii^ Agarwal residents of the place, 
together with a small kothi and a temple. The municipal 
boundary includes a large area lying beyond the Skakr^panah 
ditch; but only a small portion of this is inhabited, the ground 
being occupied with groves rad scattei'ed suburbs or dse under 
cultivation. From the railway station the boundary runs due 
north in a straight line to meet the road leading to Neoria, so that 
between this line and the Tiala is a large triangolar patch of more 
or less open ground, containing the suburb of Bungarhi, which 
lies in the angle formed by tho roads from Madho Tancla and 
Paraupur, as w'ell as a number excavations and detached baghs 
or gardens. On the north side of the Madho Tanda road stands 
the old distillery, sold mauy years ago and now disused. 

The town proper is dmded into some forty mvhallatf 
generally called after the name of tbeir founder or some promi- 
nent resident, and is fairly compact, though it contains many 
open spaces, particularly in the south-west and north-east. It is 
traversed by a series of metalled roods, which in most cases are 
broad open thoroughfares, and frequently lined with masonry 
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drifiSiu. The latter narr; a etream of mnoing water from the rirerj 
rendering Fililhit one of the cleanest and best drained cities in 
the United Provinees. 

After crossing the Deoha the Bareilly road tarns northward* 
past the encamping-gronnd and the dak-bangalow, and n^ a iw t ains 
that direction through the town ai far as the bridge over the IChakxs f 
whence unmetalled roads lead to Nalni Tal and Bilberi. Close 
to the dak-bnngalow the road bifarcatea^ the eastern braneh 
taking a parallel coarse through the busiest part of the city and 
rejoining the main road near the Khakra bridge. The mnAalfas 
lying to the west of the main road are, beginning from the sonth, 
those known as Panjabi, which contains the old Company Bagh, 
flanked on the south and west by the remnants of the Bohilla 
fortifications of the city ; Filkhana, or tho elephant stables, with 
the Kaubat and Hayat Muhammad hagAs in the south, and the 5ap& 
of Ganga Bam inthenorth-east^adjoiningtheroad, nowocenpied 
by the new Kotwali police station ; Beni Chaodhri, a long and 
narrow strip extending to the Deoha and containing the bagh$ of 
Darya Blhan, Jbaman Lai and Mocagir Gosbain •, Faruq Maham> 
mad, a email but thickly populated quarter ; Dal Chand, with the 
high Bobool in the north-east comer ; and Khakra, occupying the 
land between the river of that name and the Deoha. In the last 
nvAalla stande the temple of Gauri Shankar, the chief Hindu 
shrine in the new town and, further west, is the munsifi 
court, as well ee the registration office; while in the 
western extremityisthe collector's house, well situated on open 
ground overlooldng the Deoha. In old days this quarter was 
the civil station of Pilibhit, and contained not only the residences 
of the joint magistrate and the superintendent of police, bnt also 
the courts and subdivieional offices. At the present time the 
cuteberry and offices, together with the police lines, jail and 
lock-up and the bungalows of the superintendent of police, the 
divisional forest officer, the civil surgeon, and the police Inspector 
are located at a distance of two and-o-half miles from the city, 
on the west side of the road leading to Neoria. 

Between the eastern and western main roads that traverse 
the city axe the muhoUoe known as Sarfaras Khan, Pakaria, 
Thi^an,SaraiPukhta,6heikb Chand andMalakji,aUof whidieire 
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thickly populated. To the north of the laet, in the an^e between 
the roads, is the Jami Masjid, a handsome struetore in brick 
and plaster erected by Hafiz Rahmat Khan in imitation of the 
great mosqne at Dehli. Opposite this ou the south, is the 
leotangolar oompound of the Hoff^in Hospital, the site of which 
was formerly oocujoed by the munsif's eourt ; and south of this 
again is the aa^ dispensary, facing Che distrioC school. The 
corresponding muAuflos on Che east side of this road are those 
named Gnl Sher Khan, Paisnllah Khan, Ghaffar Khan, 

Kngfa, Hauri l^a], Sahukara, Sarai Kham «id Ashraf Khan. 
Between the Thaghan miAaUa on the west and that of Ghaffar 
Khan on the east is the baser of l>rummondganj, the prindpal 
market of the dty ; and adjoining it on the east, and praoticBlly 
forming a continuation of the block, is Hac^mrsonganj, also 
called after a magistrate of l^blut. This is the business centre 
of the town, though there is another market of some importance 
in mnAallaa Gopal Singh and Inayatganj to the east. At the 
northern end of Drommondganj, which is a valuable municipal 
property, are the tahsil buildings, whence a main thoroughfare 
leads in a south-easterly direction to the railway station. 

The remainix^ •tMiAmlla.a to the south of the latter road are 
those called Tula Ham, Kunwar Gher and Than Singh, in addition 
to Gopal Sii^hand Inayatganj ab^ady mentioned. Immediately 
north of the road are Khoshi Hal, Sher Khan and I^akhsha; 
beyond these are the Afsal Khan, Mohtashim Khan, Khaiwilla h 
Khan, Madina 9bab, Bos Qassab and Pesnagar mvJiaUaa; and 
an the northern part of the town are the Purga Prasad, Sher 
Muhammad, Munir Khan and Mubaxomad Waal mtiAollns/ 
while in the north-east eactremity, between tbe two branches of 
the road leading to the courts and on to Kecria, are the sparsely 
populated muhoMaa of Bhure Khan, Kabii Khan, Khudaganj 
and Joshitola, in which are aeveral large gardens and open spaces 
such as the bagha of Hasan Khan and Kifayat-nllah Khan. 

The town has been veiy greatly improved since It became the 
headquarters of a district It fell into general decay often the fall 
of the BohiUas, and though much was done by various officers, 
and notably by Mr. Prummond, it retained its dilapidated 
appearance for many years, The ini{ffoyementB omuist 
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ohiefly in tbe ocmstmetion of good roadway oouuecting tiie 
different qaarters, the removal of uusighUy and nnaanitary 
hovels, the planting of trees in neglected apecea and the fiUing^up 
of the many excavations which contribnted so largely to the 
nnhealthinesB of the place. The advent of the railway, too, has 
had a marked effect on the prosp^iiy of Pilibhit, and has afforded 
a great stimnlos to tbe trade of the town. It acta as a distribut- 
ing centre jfor the produce of the Tarai and Nopal, and its func- 
tions in this direcdon will become of more importauco when the 
railway to Xauakpur is completed. In one respect, however, the 
railway has had au adverse offedi. Formerly a large businesa 
was done in timber from Nepal, but this has practically dis- 
appeared with the extension of the railway system to the frontier 
from hlailani in the Kheri district. A. secondary result has been 
the decay of the boat-building industry, for which Pilibhit was 
onoe famous j but there is still a considerable amount of work 
in wood of various descriptions, particularly the manufacture of 
country carts, Bandals, bedsteads and othor articles of household 
furniture. Other manufactures of the place include metal vessels, 
country cloth and hempen sacking, as has been already mentioned 
in obaptei II. Sugar refining, too, is still of great importance, 
though tbe industry bae undergone a distinct decline of late 
years. The chief market days are Monday and Thursday in each 
week, so far as the trade mth the surrounding villages is con- 
cerned. A number of annual furs are hold in different parte 
of the town, but these have little commercial siguifioanco. The 
largest gathering ia at Rajghat on the occasiou of tho Dasehra; 
while next in order come the Jasantri Debi fair at a temple in 
Desns^ar in the montli of Chait, the GbohnM fair at the tank oi 
name in Kuar, the festival in honour of Bale Mian in 
mvhaUa Bhure Khan in Jeth and the assemblages at tlic Gauri 
B h a"k»^ temple in Sawan. Tlte Musalmaus olMorvo their usual 
fras tr* of the Muharrom, Chehlum and the like, each being the 
occasion for a large gatoei'ing. 

The town has been administered as a municipality since 
1866 and its affairs are managed by a board of twelve 
members, of whom two sit by virtue of their office and tlie 
rest, including tho chairman, are elected, three being returned by 
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the rate-pojrerf of eaoh ward. Am already maiiloned in oliapier 
III, the income ie derived aainiy from an octroi-tax on 
imports: details of the receipts and expenditote for each year 
since 1891 will be found in the appendix.* A large sum is 
devoted to the support of educational institutions, with which 
the town is unusually well provided, apart from the endowment 
afforded by the income from the Drummondganj market already 
mentioned. In addition to the district high school, which is 
housed in a striking, if somewhat pretentious, building, there is 
a large and flourishing middle vernacular school ; four municipal 
primary schools are located [in the mtthaUaB of Drummondganj, 
Inayatganj, Ehudaganj and Sber Muhammad; and there are 
three similar schools for boys in the Chank, and the Mohtashim 
Khan and Mohammad Khan muAaffas, which receive grants-in- 
aid from the municipality. There are three primary schools for 
girls in Sehukara, Inayatganj and Ashraf Khan, maintained 
entirely by the municipal board ; and in addition to these the 
district board supports a model girls' school in Pakaria and 
gives grants to two other small schools in the suburbs. Several 
piivate schools axe to be found in PHibbit, including those of the 
American mission, which has a station in the town, and the fine 
Sanskrit paththala nuuntained by Bai Lalta Prasad Bahadur 
and Har Prasad. 

PILIBHIT Pargana, Tahail Fiijbhit. 

The Pilibhit pargaua comprises the eastern and larger 
portion of the tahsil of the same name, and consists of a fairly 
compact stretch of country extending from the borders of 
pargaua Bilheri in the Kalni Xal TaraL on the north to those of 
the Bisalpur tahsil on the south; to the east lies the Puranpur 
tahsil of this district, the dividing line for the greater part of its 
length being the Mala, while on the weet the Deoha separates it 
from ^HbTgana Jahauabad, the actual boundary being the deep 
stream of that river. The total area at the present time is 
145,626 acres, or 227'5 sc^uare miles. 

Generally speaking the tract bears a somewhat close resem- 
blance to Jahanabad, though it pouesses some peculiar features 
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of iti own. As in the western pargana the norUkem portion has 
all the characteristics of the Tarai, containing expanses of rice- 
bearing clay soil which alternates with patches of inferior tree 
jungle or open grass waste ; the climate is most unhealthy, ma<A 
damage is caused by wild animals and the standard of develop- 
ment is very low. On the southern edge of this tract better 
conditions prevail, both the climate an 1 the culti>'ation pei'ceptibly 
improving, while the crops hereare unmolested by the pests that 
infest the jungle belt. The remainder of the pai^ana is an almost 
level plain sloping very gradually to the south and is a tract of 
high cultivation, with a moderately good climate, complete 
immunity from wild beasts and a soil that is generally a rich 
loam, varied by clay only in the (lepressious. The latter are 
caused by the numerous, though slightly defined, drainage channels, 
on the edges of which thero ia usually a narrow belt of light 
sandy soil, and l>eyond this a stretch of fertile land. The beet 
part of the pargana is comprised in tlic villages immediately 
around and to the south of Pilibhit, os these enjoy the most 
favourable climate and have been brought to the highest state of 
tillage. 

The chief point of difference between tins pargana and 
Jahanabad is the existence of a largo forest area, which forms a 
continuous belt of varying width all along the eastern borders. 
This forest is part of the broad strip that runs down the centre of 
the district on either side of UieMala and extends into Bisalpur. 
The greater part of it, amoauting to 27,724 acres, is reserved, 
though the neighbouring villa^s jMsseBS almost unrestricted 
rights which render the econonuc value very small. Tho timber 
Is of an inferior deecription, and appears to be of comparatively 
recent growth. The general opinion is that these forests largely 
0 we thrir origin to the result of unscientific irrigation works on 
the Mala, w'hich caused extensive flooding and converted what 
was formerly arable land into a desolate swamp. The effects of 
the forests are felt far beyond its actual limlte not only in the 
deterioration of the climate, but also in the precarious nature of 
the cultivation along its outskirts owing to the depredations of 
iunutncrablc wild animals. 8ome account of the viclseitudes of 
fortune that have been experienced in the eastern half of tha 
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pargaua baa been given in the fiscal history of the dietriot. At 
one dme it appears that wido stretohes of land have gone 
permanently oat of cultivation, while at another recovery seems to 
have been equally complete and the outer limit of tillage to have 
been pushed right up to the forest edge. Experience has shown 
that neither condition reproaeuta the normal state of affairs, and 
that fluctuations will inevitably occur. At the last settlement the 
attempt to establish a fixed revenue proved a complete failure, 
and a system of short-term aBsessmeuts was In couisequence 
introduced. The effects of the forests are moat evident in the 
south-east and north-east comers of the pargana, as in the centre 
it would seem that cultivation has been able to hold its own. 

The forest tract is imperfectly drained by the Mala and its 
affluent, the Kulai, which is in turn fed by two small streams 
known by the name of Eatna. In the west the main drainage 
channel is the Dcoha, whose shifdng stream wanders from side to 
side of a broad bed, the whole of this being liable to inundation 
when the river rises in flood. There is a narrow strip of alluvial 
lAadir, often of considerable value though seldom permanent. 
In most cases the bed is occupied by expanses of coarse gross 
jungle possessing some e:^ono]mc valuo, both for its products and 
for the grazing it affords. Then an many tributaries of the 
Deoha, the chief being the Lohia in the extreme north; the 
Kbakra, which rises in the Tarai and joins the main river at 
Filibhit; and the Sonda, which has its origin near Neoria and 
flows in a south-westerly direction to fall into the Deoha some 
five miles south of the district headquarters. All these streams 
have a considerable influence on the naturo of the countiies 
through which they pass, to s large extent determining the 
character of tho soil. According to the survey returns 66*9 per 
cent, of tho assessable area was classed as loam, a somewhat 
vogue term owing to the varying proportion of sand in its 
composition ; 24*9 per cent, is clay, which again differs greatly in 
character and value; and 8-2 per cent is sandy bhnr, a light and 
unfertile soil that is found priitcipally along the high bank of the 
Deoha. 

The cultivated area of the pargaua at the first regular settle- 
in 1837, was 53,261 sores, and since that time there has 
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beea a yary marked iocroaaG. Hy 1868 the total had risen to 
82^2 acres, repTesenting an expansion of about 65 per cent. ; 
bat at that time it woold appear that the conditions were 
abiumiial, for deterioration almost immediately occurred in the 
forest Tillages and in the more preesrioas parts of the north, 
with the result that oultivatlon contrasted, the jungle spread 
and the whole revenue administration was thrown out of gear. 
Matters were rendered worse by the famine of 1877>78 ; and, 
though much was done in order to ameliorate 4hc conditioncf 
the landlords, it was long before any real improTement made 
itself yirible. Porther retardation resulted from the eeriee of 
wet years beginning in 1891 and the subsequeut famine of 1897 ; 
and though matters then began to mend the advance was alow, 
and it was on this account that die revision of the settlement 
was postponed. For the five years ending with 19064)7 the 
average area under the plough was 77,666 acres, or 65*87 per cent, 
of the whole, excluding the reserved forests; and of coarse the 
proportion would be much higher were the other forests loft out 
of account. Of the remainder as much os 28,277 acres, or 
23*98 per cent., is classed as cuiturablc, though this includes 1,980 
acres of groves and 6,474 aci-es of current 'fallow or land 
prepared for sugarcane . At the s sme time there is a large amount 
of land that might bo reclaimed, as the oi'ea of old fallow is 
greater than in any other pargana — and that after making duo 
allowance for the considerable proportion that would never 
repay tillage. The barren area is 11,960 wjres in extent; but 
of this 5,474 acres are covered with water and 5,222 acres aio 
taken up by sites, rculways, roads and the like, so that the 
percentage of actually uncultunble waste is the smallest iu the 
district. 

Irrigation is little needed in many parts of the paigana iu 
ordinary years, though abundant foeiKties exist In the wet 
seasonof 1904-05 only 1,235 acres were irrigated, while the average 
for the last five years has been 5,407 acres, or 6*96 per cent, of 
the net cultivation. Wells supply 80*42, tanks 32*48 and other 
souices 37*1 per cent The small streams are utilised by dam- 
ming when required, and there is a large number of tanke, jhile 
and dahriBi or old river beds. Except in tiie Tarai villages cd the 
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north, where the eabeoil ie unfavourable, unprotected wells 
can t« constructed without any difficulty : but as a rule they 
are reserved for the superior crojM, snob eis ^eat, sugarcane and 
vegetables. 

The apparent decline In cultivation has been more than 
counteracted by the great increase in the area bearing two crops 
in the year, this now averaging 19,714 acres, or 25*38 per cent, 
of the net cultivatiou->a higher proportion than in any other 
paigana of the district. For the same reason there has been a 
great increase in the rali area; bnt the kharif harvest is still 
much the 'larger, averaging 57^441 acres as against 89,454 under 
spring crops. As in Jahanabad, the chief autumn staple is rice, 
which covers 67*29 per cent, of the whole area sown, 24 64 being 
under the late or transplanted variety. Sugarcane takes up 
13*9 per cent, as compared with 8*1 at the time of settlement, 
while of the other crops kod<yn, contributes 5*98, hajra and arKar 
2*04 and pulses ^*40. per cent. There is a considerable amount of 
hemp cnltivation, and the area under garden crops is greater 
than elsewhere; maice has made rapid progress of late, but 
cotton, which was onoo largely grown, has almbst disappeared. 
In the TYibr wheat sown by itself takes up 89*11 per cent, of the 
harvest, and though the area is remarkably constant there has 
been a marked decrease since the settlement. Barley, both alone 
and nuxed with gram or wheat, constitutes 15*27 and gram 35*79 
per o^t., the latter proportion having increased from966in 1870 
owing ^most entirely to the expansion of the dofasH area. 
Linseed makes up 3*48 per cent., and the balance consists mainly 
in musur, garden crops and v^etahles. 

The composition of the tenantry is remarkably different 
from that of the neighbouring pargana of Jahanabad, since the 
place of the Rains is here taken by the Kisans, who cultivate no 
less than 23*5 per cent, of the entire tenant area. The Lodhs, too, 
are far more numerous than in the west and here bold 27 per 
cent., the highest fignre for any part of the district. Musalmans 
are in possession of 9*1, and consist principally of Banjaras, 
Pathans and Rains, while Kuimis hold 5*4, Muraoa* and Cha- 
mars 5*3 per cent, apiece, and Brahmans, Pasis and Barham are 
Urn only other oMtes deserving mentbn. As in Jahanabad, the 
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greater part of the land U etiU held on rent* in kind, vbi^ 
pierail over 64*1 per cent, of the total area inclndod in holdings. 
The latter amounted in 190&>07 to 89,607 acres, of which 50*50 
per cent, was cultivated by tenuita-at-will, 46*08 by those with 
occupancy rights, *15 by ez>proprietors and 2*28 per cent, was 
the sir or hhvdhatikt of somindars, the rcmuoing *93 per cent, 
being rent<free. Cash rents are much moi-c common in occu- 
pancy holdings than elsewhere; but, except in a comparatively 
few instances where commutation has taken place, these rents 
are merely the special money rates determined by custom and 
paid for particular crops such as sugarcane and cotton. The 
average incidence of the rentalis Rs. 5-11-2 per acre fox occu- 
pancy tenants, Rs. 7-1-0 for tenauts-at-will and Rs. 7-6-0 for 
skikvMB, whose total holdings amount to 1,751 acres. , 

The revenue demand as assessed at successire settlements will 
be found in the appendix.* Ti« figure is liable to ehango from 
year to year owing to the system of fiactaatiug assessments itlU 
in force with r^ard to a number of precuious villages in the 
north and east, and also because of the 55 alluvial mahah 
along the Deoba which u*oro last revised in 1903-C4, the revenue 
then amounting to Re. 7,273. There arc altogether 215 villages 
in the pargana; and these are divided into 60-1 'nvahals, of which 
232 are owned by single proprietors, 3-14 are joint sunvindars, 
22 are perfect and two imperfect pattiduri, one is Government 
property and two, u'ith an area of 1,10S acres, are reveiine-&ec. 
Among the laodowning castes Bauias now take the lead, holding 
28*5 per cent, of the total area. Next come Pathans with 13*0, 
Rains with 13*1, Hindu Ranjaros with 10, Musalraan Banjaras 
with 8*2 and Sheikhs with6 per cci^ Other castes deserving men- 
tion are Khattris with 4*7, Brahmans with 4*5, Kurmis with 3, 
Rajputs with 2*9 and Kayasths with 2*6 per cent. Besides these 
Baidguars, who are probably of Banjara extraction, Eisans, 
Lodhs, Ealwars and Saiyids hold over 1,000 acres apiece. The 
largest property is that of Rm Lalta Prasad Bahadur and bis 
brother, whoso combined estate comprises 30 whole villages and 
three jdiares, with an area of 11,363 acres and a revenue demand 
of Bs. 21,008. Rai Jagannatb Bahadur and his ion, who 
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represent uiotber family of Agorw^ Banias, bold 6 yilli^es and 
14 shares, 5,632 acres in extent and assessed at Bs. 9,686. Sham 
Sondar Lai, a Khattri of Pilibhit, holds three villages and four 
shares with a revenue demand of Bs. 3,028. The Banjaras of 
Fadri hold fooi villages and 17 mahaU aBsessed at fis. 5,843 ; 
those of Bhure Purwa own five villages and six shares, paying 
revenue Bs. 8,671 ; theMusalman Banjaras of ^ikaripur own two 
villages and four shares; and a large property is in possession 
of the Neoria family. Among other Musalmans mention 
be mode of Asad-uUah Khan of Pilibhit, who owns two villages 
and foor shares ; Abdul Aria IGtau, who has one village and one 
share ; Qamr-ud-din, a Panjabi Sheikh, who has one village and 
five shares ; and the Bains of Bhnndri. : 

The population of the pargana has exhibited many fluctna- 
tions dnting the past fifty years. It numbered 92,914 in 1853, 
and this rose to 104,678 in 1866 and to 112,525 in 1872. Then 
a decline set in and cultivalaon fell off rapidly: the tenants 
deserted their holdings in many of the forest and Tarai villages, 
so that in 1881 the population was but 100,186. Ten years later 
a recovery was observed, the total being 110,640; but at the last 
census of 1801 it was found a drop had again oocurred, the 
number of inhabitants being 105,561, of whom 50,207 were 
females. This figure included 78,764 Hindus, 25,965 Musalmaas 
and 832 of other religions. Further details will be found in the 
tahsil article. Besides Pilibhit itself the pargana contains the 
town of Neoria Husainpur and a few large villages, snch as 
Btnkaripar, Bhitaura Kolan, Bithra and Piparia Bboja, though 
none of these possesses any importance. For the means of 
commnnication and the administrative history of the pargana 
reference must be mode to the account of the Pilibhit tahsil. Of 
the Mtly history the little that is knoNvn has been set forth in the 
general narrative. There are several old sites which might well 
repay exploration, the chief being the extensive ruins, now 
buried in dense jungle, near Neoria Husainpur, the la^ brick 
fort at Mahof, that at Simaria Ohosu and the remains 
at Ehaj, where some fine octagonal wells and a masoniy 
tank bear witness to the former existence of a populous 
city. 
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FILIBHIT Tahail. 

This subdivision comprises bhe north-western portion of tlih 
district^ lying to the west of Puranpur, from wbiob it is parted 
for nearly its entire length by the Mala, and to the nor& of 
Bisalpnr, the dividing line in ^lis case being purely conventional. 
It extends westwards as far as the Baheii and Nawabganj tahsiU 
of the Bareilly district, while to the north are the Bilheri, Kuiak- 
mata and Kilpuri parganas of the Naini Tal Tarai^ The tah^, 
which has a total area of 2634^^ asres, or 411‘1 square miles, 
comprises tho two psrgaiias of and Jahanabad, separated 

by the Deoha river. These have already been described in detail, 
with an account of their physictd characteristics, agriculture and 
revenoe. Briefly, the tract comprises on tho east the forest bdt 
along the Mala, indifferently drained by that stream and its 
nnmerons ^nents; tbe open country of Piiibhit, Iraversed by the 
Lohia, Khakra and other tributaries of tbe Deoha, and consisting 
of more or less fully cultivated country, with a loam or clay soil 
possessing all the Tarai characteristics on the north, and gradually 
changing into the ordinary plains country as the Bisalpur border 
is approached; and lastly the Jahanabad pargana on the west 
beyond the Deoha, this being a well-cultivated and canal-irri- 
gated tract traversed by the Absara and Fangaili riv’ers, with a 
sml that is generally clay in the north and a light porous loam 
in the south. There is a very little hkur land in the . tahsil, 
this sandy soil occurring mainly in pargana l^bhit on the high 
banks of the various watercourses, 

A coneiderable proportion of the area, both in tbe north and 
in the forest tracts of the east, is of a decidedly precarious 
character, owing to the unhealthinoss of the climate and the 
ravages to which cultivation is exposed on the part of wild 
animals. This fact probably accounts for the great fluctuations 
in the tota^ population riiat have beeo recorded during the past 
flfty years. At the oensus of 1853 the two paiganas continued 
169,827 inhabitants; this rose rapidly to 187,566 in 1666 and 
again to 200,501 in 1872, the Increase having been very marked 
in both pa^anas, and particularly in Filibhit, where the dmiri^ 
had ruen from 3^ to 466 persons to the square mile in less than 
twenty years. In 1881, however, a marked dedUoe was observed. 
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the total being 183,344^ aa<i though in 1S91 it had riMn to 
199,039, another decided drop was observed at the last census 
in 1901 ; the tabsil then contained 184,922 inhabitants, including 
87,365 females, the average density being 390 to the square mile. 
Allowing for the forest the areft is much more fully populated 
than Puraupur, though the rate is considerably bdow tiiat 
prevailing in Bisalpur. The average, too, is enhanced by the 
town of Pilibhit with its 33,490 inhabitants. Of the total 
population 133,799 were Hindus, 49,920 Musalmans, 595 
Christians, 472 Aryas and 132 Sikhs, the remaining four 
bmng Jains residing in Pilibhit. The distribution of castes is 
less extensive than elsewhere, and the great bulk of the popula- 
tion is included in a few castes of high agricultural capacity. 
First come Lodhs with 22,904 representatives, and then TTiaftTm 
with 17,881, Kurmis with 15,146, Cbamars with 10,654 and Muraos 
with 8,770. Of the rest only Brahmans, 5,478, and Kahars, 5,394, 
have over 6 ve thousand members apiece, though several other castes 
occur iu some strength, the chief being Barhais, Dhobis, Banias, 
Tells, Pasis aud Lobars. There were only 1,224 Bajputs in the 
tabsil: of these one-fourth were Chanhans, the rest being princi- 
pally Bathors, Katehriyas and Panwars. The Musalman 
community, which is far stronger than in any other part o{ the 
district, included 9,574 Julahas, 6,912 Pathaus and 5,163 
Banjaras, Qassabs and Saiyids alone among the remainder being 
found in numbers ezeeedit^ one thousand. 

Owing to the presence of Pilibhit city, which is by far the 
chief industrial centre in the dis^ot, mid also to the extensive 
traffic that passes through the tohsil, the agricultural elnnent bears 
a lower proportion to the total population than elsewhere. 
According to the census returns little more than 60*5 per 
cent, of the people depend Erectly on cultivation, though 
the actual figure is probably somewhat higher. The other 
prinmpal occupations comprise the supply of food and drink, 
general labour, personal aud Government service and the 
textile industries. Further, large numbers work in wood and 
other forest prednee, while the tabsil almost monopolises 
the commercial and professional occupations, the former 
including transport and storage, wbidi b» principally in tbe 
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hands of the Banjars^, as mdl as the considerable railwi^ 
establishment. 

Apart from the large town of Pilibhit there aro few places of 
any size or importance, practically the only oscopiions being 
Neoria Hosunpur autl Jahauabal, besides which thj villages of 
fihikaripur and Farevra also contain more than 2,000 inhabitants. 
In several other places small markets are held, as will be seen 
from the list given in the appendijc. Other lists show the fairs, 
schools, roads, ferries and post-offices in the sabdivision. 

Means of eommanicatiou aro somewhat better hero than in 
other parts of the district. In addition to the railway, with its 
stations at Shahi or Khamaria and Pilibhit, there is a metalled 
1 ‘oai connecting the latter witii Bareilly, and a number of 
uumetalled roads radiating from the district headquarters. These 
run to Bisalpnr on the south, to Puranpur on the south-east, to 
Madho Tanda on the east, to Baberi on the west and to Bitarganj 
and Naini Tul on the north-west, while on the north-east three 
loads run from Pilibhit to Mundia-ghat, to Nooria Huiainpnr 
and Mcla-ghat, and to Tauakpar in the Almora Bhabar. In 
addition to these there are the roads from Mahof to Nooria and 
Bitarganj, that connecting Jahauabad with the railway station on 
the south and the Naini Tal road on the north, and the various 
forest roads which are utilised for tiic export of produce. Com- 
munications will be greatly improved with the construction of 
the contemplated railways from PiUbhit to Tanak^mr and to 
Shahjahanpiu'. At present most of the roads are fair-weather 
lines only, being heavy or impassable during the rains md 
possessing few bridges on the many streams that have to bo 
crossed. 

Originally the whole area appears to have been included in 
the old pargaua of Balai, and its division probably dates from 
the foundation of Jahauabad in the reign of Shshjaban. It is 
possible, however, that at first Jahauabad included Pilibhit as 
well, and that the latter did not become a separate charge till the 
ejection of the Banjaras by the Hobillas under Hafiz Bahmat 
Khan in tiie middle of the 18th century. At the cession in 1801 
the two paiganas were included in the Bareilly district, and 
hewne serrate tahuls in 1818. A general redistribuUon took 
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piftiw in 1825, when Hlibhit and Bilheri were anited and a new 
teheil of Farewa woe formed, eomprieing Jahanabed and Biobha. 
From 1833 to 1841 the pargenaB were attached to the northern 
division of Bareilly, which was practically a distinct district with 
headquarters at Pilibhit : but afterwards a return was made to the 
old system, which was modified in 1851 by the formation of the 
Taiai district. In 1863 the Jtdianabad tahsil, which had regained 
its former name some years earlier, was abelished and ama^a- 
mated with Filibhit and no farther change has ooiinrred, either 
before or after the constitution of the existing district in 1879. 

Under present arrangements the tahsil forms a subdivision 
in the charge of a fuU^powered officer on the district staff. The 
criminal courts include those of the sabdivisional officer and 
the tahsildar of Filibhit, and also of the bench of honorary 
magistrates at headquarters, who have power to try petty cases 
throughout the two parg^nas. Original civil jurisdiction is 
entrusted to the munaif of Filibhit. For polico parposeB the 
area is at present divided into the circles of Filibhit, Keoria, 
Jahanabad and Amaria, though it is proposed to transfer a 
portion of Filibhit to the Barkhera circle in Bisalpar. 

PIFABIA DXJLHAI, Pargana avuf Talail PUBAiTPUft. 

This is one of the many overgrown agricultural ooinmanities 
in the south of Puranpur and is noticeable only for the number 
of its inhaUtants, which amounted at the last census to 2,441 
souls, of whom 234 were Mosalmans, the bulk of the Hi^us 
being Banjaras and Brahmans. It stands in 28^ 28^ N. and 
80^ 9' E., at a distance of three milaa south from the tahsil 
headquarters, and a short way to the east of the road leading to 
ShahjfJianpnr. The village has a total area of 1,609 acres, of 
which 1,255 are under culti'ralion, and the revenue demand is 
Ba. 1,029, the proprietors being Hindu BoDjaras who reeide 
Hparia Dulhai possesses a flourishing upper primary soho^ and 
a small market ta^ place in fhe village twice in earii week. 

FUBANFUB, Farguna and Tahsil Pubonfub. 

The place, which gives its name to the eastern pa^na of the 
district, is a mere agricultural village standing in 31' and 


aO* 9*S^«* » dUtti&M of %i suIm eMt-wnkb-out froa tbo 
iUilciot btftdqiuvtei. It it oo& 2 »etdd with tiw letter bo1& by 
M onmf*ri1fld toad whkh rani doe wm( m far m K«daii-|^iA^ 
(A tba M ai l a, and alao by tha r^waji whbh pwaea along tha 
nbrtiiexn onttkirfei and than tana to tha aoath-eaat throng tha 
in tiia aaatarn aztremity of tha main site. Other roadi 
lead to Madho Taada on tha north, to Bbanara-ghat on tha 
iu»&-eait, to Fawayan on tha lontb-eaat, to Shahjahawpnr on tba 
aonth, to Ghnngohm and BUalpnr on tha lonth-weat and to 
TTaHiiagaT on thd north-wett. ']nie Tillage atanda fairly high 
amid grovea, and ia drained by the Bama and other email water* 
oonraea : bnt the olimata ia indifferent owing to tha praTalenoe 
malarial fever, Tha place bai benefited greatly by the advent of 
the railway, which hai pven a great impetna to trad^ and the 
population haa oonaeqnently incraeBad. From 1^7 in 1873 the 
number of inbabitaati had riaan by 19D1 to 2,973, ci whom 2,081 
were Hindaa, 913 Mnaabnana and 28 Aryaa and Chriatiana. Tha 
prinoipel oeatea are Kiaana, Banjaraa and Pathans. 

In addition to the tahail boilding Furanpur poiaeeeaa a 
police station, a catUe-pound, a poat>offioa, a branch diapenaary 
and a middla vernacular school. Near the railway station it a 
fine aorai, erected by the reaidenU in 1897 to commemorate the 
Jnbilee of Her Majeaty Queen Viotoria, Markets are held 
twice a week in the bazar, and a brisk trade ia carried on in 
grain, foreat produce and other articles : but there are no manu* 
faotnres. The proviiiona of Village Bamtation Act, 1892, 
have been applied to the village, bnt Act XX of 1856 haa never 
bem introduoed here. The lands of Furanpnr are 1,809 aerae 
in extent, of which about 1,100 acres are cultivated; the revenue 
ia Bj. 1,066 and the proprietors are Banjaraa, who hold three- 
fifths, and a Bania who owna the remainder of the village. 

Although FOranpnr itself is by no means an old town tiiere are 
in the neighbourhood remains of a former oivilisation. Those 
of Dhanara-ghat and Shahgarh have been mentioned elsewhere^, 
bnt besides these the mound, known locally as the Aot of Suapara, 
deaervas notice. It m a monad some 400 feet square, aorroundod 
by a moat forty feet in width, and stands aboni seven foilonga 
to the north of Paranpur. Numerous ornamental bricks, 
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apparentlj carved after burning and eimilar to thoM at Sliah- 
garb, have been lonnd in the moond, and possiblj beloiiged to 
a temple inside the fort ; but the jdaoe has been no farther 
explored than any other of the nox&erons sites in the district, and 
nothing is known of its history. 

FUBANPUB Pargana and TahnL 

This, the eastern tahsil of the district, comprises the single 
pargana of Paranpur, tbongh formerly it was divided into 
Puranpar and 8abna. It includes a very large tract of 
country, extending eastwards from FiKbhit and Bisalpor to 
the Kheri district. To the south lies Sh^jakanpur, to tiie north 
and north-east the territory of Nepal and on the north-west the 
boundary for a short distance is formed by pargana Bilheri of 
the Nmni Tal Tarai. The total area of the tatisil is 868,632 
acres, or 576*8 square miles. 

Oifing to its geographical situation and the general 
climatic conditions Furanpur is still the most backward tract in 
all Bohilkhand. The railway has done much to improve matters, 
since prior to its introduction the tahsil was out off from the 
rest of the district during the rains by the dooded swamps of the 
Hala. Much of the jangle land, too, hv been reclaimed; but the 
country is undeveloped and sparsely populated, with a pernicious 
climate, large areas of forest that shelter innumerable wild 
animals and wide expanses of wi»te, aseless for any purpose but 
grazing. The reserved forest comprises an area of 67,819 acres, 
including all ^ north of the pazgano, a narrow strip running 
down the western border and a sisular strip in the east, the last 
extending inland for a few nules from the high bank of the nplandji, 
along which flows the Chuka — or Chanka — >bb far as its junction 
with the Sarda. In addition to the Government reserves there 
is a laige amount of private forest, generally occupying the outer 
edge of the former and containing a mixture of tree jungle and 
grassy waste. In early days a determined attempt was made to 
blear the foreste by a system of jungle grants ; but the experiment 
proved a failure in most oases and the majority of tim grants 
were nltimatdy reserved, thoi^b one or two still remain in the 
south-east corner, adjoining the borders of Sbahjahai^ar. 
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Hie foreet bdb thui divUee the purgena into two tnoti of 
oneqiiil liie. One oompriMi the low volley die Seid», and 
thii poi io M o e a diaraoter of ite own. The eurfeoe of the ground 
is bro^n in every direction by the present and past ohaandla of 
the Sarda, Chanka and thar affluents, which are generally mere 
backwaters and often degenerate into impenetoable swamps j 
while a large area is ooenpied by expanses of grass jangle, the 
ref^ of innumerable wild animus. There are very lew inhab- 
ited sites, owing to the extremely nnhealthy nature of the blimatoi 
and the onltivation, which is almost wholly confined to rice, is 
carried on by non-resident tenants from the n^dand villages to the 
west. In many eases it has been found more profitable to nse the 
land as a pastnre-ground, a-tn! immense nnmliers of cattle are 
bronght hither by grasiers, dm dues derived from thie sonroe being 
much greater than any income to be obtained from agrionltnre. 
In the narrow bdt beyond the Sorda itself are a few villages with 
all the charaoteristioa of the Tarai, preoarione to an extreme and 
very ^arsely populated. 

The second tract, though differing In a marked degree from 
the rest of the district, may be describ^ generally as an u^Umd 
plain sloping gradually southwards from the Tarai oonntry of 
the north, where a line of springs makes its appearanoe on the 
southern edge of the forest, to the Sbabjahanpor boundary on the 
south. The Tarai springs form the sonroe of several rivers and 
streams, of which the most importwt are the Gumti in the oentre 
and the Khanaut in the west; and these with their minor tilbn- 
taries oonstitate the drainage system. The different portions of 
this tract exhibit various peculiarities of feature. In the north 
the soil is for the most part poor and sandy, and the cultivation, 
which is mainly in the hands of Buijaras, is of a wretched 
description; the land has to lie ibllow every third year, for other- 
wise it produces weeds in suoh abundanoe that no crops can be 
raised. The north-western portion, however, in which the 
Trh«nii.nt takaa its rise, forms an exception to the rule. Here 
the soil is moist and good, admirably suited to the production of 
rice, and tiie villages are large and well populated. The central 
area, which extends as far as the town of Fuanpor, is a high 
sandy plain, with few trees and a number of nninhabUed vill^ 
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•ites I thft climate is very bad^ and sioai (d! the land is owned by 
the impoverished tatntfufa^s of Ifadho Tandaii To the eouth* 
east the soil impidves into a light loam, still cozttidiuzi^ a large 
proportion of sand. Between the railway and ^e southern boun- 
dary is a well'Cnltivated block of country with several oompara* 
tively floniisluTig villages, but bordered on the east and west by 
belts of forest. The beet part of the pargana is the south-westelfn 
tract between the Giunti and Kbanaut. Though still possessing 
a coneidorabls amount of jangle it has a rich loam soil, producing 
the superior crops and pardcolarly caue of a good quality ; the 
population is more dense thau elsewhere, the rental Idgher 
and the landowners are in fairly prosperous circumstances. 

Hie cultivated area of the pargana at the settlement of 1887 
amounted to 87,539 acres, bnt since ti)at time taract bss 
msde considerable progress. In 1868 the survey returns showed 
a total of 98,891 acres, and though a temporary decline was 
afterwards observed as the result of unfavourable seasons a 
noticeable improvement has taken place of late years. Bf uch of the 
land is essentially precarious ; bat in spite of this the cultivation 
now seems to be fairly stable in a large portion of the area, the 
average for the five years ending in 19U6»07 being 114,773 aores, 
while the returns show a slow bat steady increase from 113,061 in 
the first to 118,337 acres in the last year. The proportion is still 
small in relation to the total area, amounting to only 3817 per 
cent, even after excluding the reserved forests ; but it must be 
remembered that there are wide expanses of private forestS) 
togedier with the swamps and practically useless wastes of the 
Shrda basin. As much as 160,827 acres, or 53’46 per cent., is 
shown as culturable, but the description is altogether mtglamiitig, 
Apfirt from the usual deductions of grove land, 2,302 acre^ 
of 13,162 aores on account of current fallows, there remain 
33,808 acres of old fallow, in which the cultivation has never 
been more than temporary, tuaSi no less than 112,056 acres of So- 
called culturable waste, of which it is safe to say that by fiu the 
greater part could never be tilled with profit owing to the 
climatie conditions, the inferior nature of the soil and the 
immsuse expense that would be involved in clearing the jun^e. 
The barren area is nominally uaaller than in any other pari^e^ 
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■g^iregftting 25,113 acres, or oalj 8*35 per cent, of thewholej and 
even tins inolndes 13,865 acres covered with water and 6,6Cffi acres 
occupied by roads, railways, village sites and the like, leaving 
no more than ^646 acres of actually nncalturable land in this, 
the worst, pargana of the district. No doabt there is room for a 
considerable extension of the area under the plough; but the 
process must necessarily be slow, and it mast be many years 
before reclamation can bring about any permanent amelioration 
of the climate. 

There is an abundance of moisturo, and tho spring level is 
very high throughout the pargana. Consequently there is little 
need of imgatioa in normal years; and though tho area is 
capable of immense expansion, the average for the last five years 
amounted to no more than 12,029 aores, or 10*48 per cent, of the 
net cultivation. With the exception of somo 550 a'jroa tho whole 
of this is supplied from wells, Uie latter being of the usual 
unprotected type, in most cases little l>ottor tiian mere boles in 
the ground workod by the dh&nkli or lever. The smaller streams 
are occasionally utilised by damming, though this process 
generally doss more harm than good to the land iu their vioi> 
nity. There is a fair number of tanks and jkiU, such as tho Bil 
Tal and the Fhulhac Tal, in which the Khanaut and Gomti 
respecUvely take their rise : but in no case arc they of any great 
size, apart from the swamps of tho Chauka and Mala, nor are 
they made to serve any useful purpose. 

The hhari/ harvest occupies a considerably larger area than 
the ra&i, but is subject to greater variations with the nature of tho 
season. On an average 67,312 acres are sown in tho former as 
against 57,671 in the latter, while 10,617 acres, or 9*5 per cent, of 
net cultivation, bears a doable crop. The last has increased 
three-fold unce settlement, to the benefit of the rabi ; for whereas 
the kkarif has expanded by only 4,678 acres, the spring harvest 
enseeds the area of 1870 by no less than 16,681 acres. The chief 
autumn crop is rice, the late variety predominating, and this 
covers 31*2 per cent, of the area sown. The autumn pulses, wrd, 
mung and moth, make up 26’99, an unusually high figure, and 
bajra m combination with <vrKar 20*3 per cent., while an 
additional 8*1S per cent, is under hodon and a fair amount' 
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oonsistB of other uiiaU milled. Generally ,the oiope are of a very 
poor deeoriptioji, and thongh sagueane hai more lhan donbled 
the yield and qu^ity is inferior: the erop now averages 8*49 per 
cent, of the harvest In the rabi the striking feature is the 
extraordinarily large area undw pure wheat, which averages 
68*28 per cent, of the whole and has increased by one*tbird 
since 1870 ; but it is grown in almost every soil and often with- 
out irrigation^ so that the yield is generally indifferent. Barley, 
alone or mixed with wheat and gram, makes up 12*18, and gram 
by itself 13'35 per cent. Linseed averages 547 acres, and the 
rest consists chiefly in saraon and laki, peas and mastM*, the 
area nnder garden crops being very small. 

'With the exception of the Kisans, who hold 21*7 per cent, 
of the total tenant area, no caste is found in great strength 
among the cultivators of the tahsil. Musalxnans oocupy 12 
pet cent., and nearly half of this is in the hands of Pathans, the 
remainder being divided between Sheikhs, Julabas, Dbunas 
and others. Brahmans hold 8*3, Ahars 8*1, Hindu Bunjaras 
6, Chamars 6*3, Muraos and Lodhs 6*2 each and Bajpots 8 
per cent., while Barhais, T(diB, Lobors and Pasis all cultivate 
more than 2,000 acres. In 1806-07 the total area included in 
holdii^a was 121,828 acres, and of this 2*74 per cent, was air or 
khiidkasht belonging to propri^rs, 30*17 was tilled by ooou- 
pancy tenants, the proportion bmng steadily on the increase, 66*6 
by tenants-at-will and *05 per cent, by ex-proprietors, the sm^l 
remainder being rent-free. Bents are almost universally paid in 
cash, and only 417 acres on a few villages on the Sbahjabanpur 
border are held on grain rents; but the peculiarity of this pargana 
is that the rent depends not on the nature of the laud, but on the 
crop grown, customary and practically unchanged rates being 
charged for each staple, although whore the land is sown twice in 
the year nothing extra has to be paid by the cultivator. The 
prevailing rents have already been specified in chapter III 
and need not be repeated here. The average for occupancy 
tenants, who hold the best land as a rule, is Bs. 2-3-0 per 
acre, while that of tenants-at-wiU is no more 
Be. 1-14-6; the etrea sublet is 6,747 acres and tho average rmit 
Be. 2-3-8. 
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The revenue demand ol Funnpur at snooeBsive aettlemente is 
•hovn in the sppendizj and the fiscal history has already been 
narrated in chapter IV.* At the present time the 388 villagee 
are divided into 576 mahalSj of which 208 are held in single and 
360 in joint eamituiari tenure, while of the remainder five are 
perfect and two imperfect patiidari, and one is revenue-free. 
There are 12 alluvial mahals, eitoated in nine villages, and 
these are assessed at Us. the last revision having taken 

place in 1904-05 with the ezcoplion of one village settled for ten 
years in 1900-01. 

The foremost position in the proprietary body is taken by 
the Hindu Banjaras, who own no less than 48*1 per cent, of the 
entire area. Next come ^jputs with 24 and then Pathans with 
21*2 per cent., while Uanias and Mahajans own 2'4 and Brahmans 
1*02 per cent, of the aroa, tho remainder Ix^ng held by Eayasths, 
Sheikhs, Ahars, Kalwars and a few others. The largest proprietors 
are the Pathans of Bherpur^ who together own 125,700 acres, 
comprising 26 whole villages and 31 shares, witli a total revenue 
demand of Bs. 7,661. Another large ostate is that of Sundar 
Kunwar, the widow of Ual ^ogh of Medho Tanda, wlio owns 45 
whole villages and 28 shares, comprising 82,914 acres witli a 
revenue of Ks. 9,519. Mention may also be made of the other 
members of the Madho Tanda family and the Rajputs of Jatpura 
and Ghungohai, to >Yhom reference has already been made in 
ohapter HI. 

^e steady development of die tahsil, at any rate till within 
recent years, is amply illustrated by the constant growth of the 
population. In 1853 the number ol inhabitants was 78,034 ; and 
tine rose to 82,865 in 1865, to 86,059 in 1872, to 88,907 in 1381 
and to 95,205 in 1891, the density having increased from 144 to 
185 in less than fifty years. At the last census the pargana was 
found to have undergone a distinct decline, in common with 
the other forest tracts of the district. The total population was 
89,084, of whom 41,726 were females, the average density being 
174. The figure is naturally low by reason of the large area of 
forests, but even in the open country the spaiseness of the 
population is still very noticeaUe. Classified by r^igions the 
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total i&i laded 7S,125 Hiodoei 10,713 Maaadmaas, 183 Cbristiaiu, 
46 AryM tad 17 Sikhs, predaminaiit Hindu cactes an 
K»an8, 13,880; Chamara, 6,028; Ahara, 6,174 ; Brahmans, 6,468; 
Pasia, 5,434 ; Maraoa, 6,442 ; and Lodha, 6,203. Others ooeurring 
in nnmbera exceeding 2,000 apiece are Banjarae, Kahars, TeUs, 
Gadariyaa, Barhaia and Bajputa. The laat belong to many 
different clana, tiie chief being Jangharaa, Eatehriyaa, Chauhaaa 
and Bathors, together with a few Chandels. The Mnaalmans are 
principally Pathana, 3,248 in number, and Sheikha, 1,586, while 
after these come Julahaa, Pamirs, Bebnaa and Gaddis. 
people are mainly agrionlturis^, and according to the oenans 
returns 76*6 per cent, of the population was direotly dependent 
on oultiva^on, exclusive of a considerable number who betake 
themselves to agrieultura as a subndiary means of support. 
Next in order among the occupations oomo general labour, the 
supply of food and drink, pwaonal service, pasture and the care 
of animals, and weaving, whioh is the only industry of the 
slightest importance. 

The taheil possesses no town deserving the name, the largest 
place being Puranpur, whioh is xx^rely an agricultural village. 
Several villages contain an unusual number of inhabitants, and 
these have been separately mentioned— such are Sherpnr, Kali- 
nagar, Flpari^ Kabirpur Kuganja, Simaria and Madbo Tanda. 
In most oases these villages have declined in population of late 
years, partly owing to the deterioration of the tract and partly 
from the tendency to found new bunleta, so that the onltivators 
may reude nearer to their fields instead of congregating on a 
single site. 

Save for the rulway means of oommunioation are extremely 
poor, uid practically every road, even in &e upland portion, 
becomes almost impassable for carts daring the raixm. The 
railway traverses the southern of the tahsil in a south- 
easterly direotion, passing through the ststions of Sbshgarh, 
Puranpur and IHiBrampur. A number of indifferent roads con- 
verge on Puranpur, leading from Chuka and Madbo Tanda on 
the north, from Ealinagar on the north-west, ^m Pilibhit on 
ihe west, from Bisalpar <m t)» south-west, from Smhj^npur on 
the south, from Fawayan on the south-east and from Dhanara- 
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tm tiw esrt. Otber of iaiportiaioe u» ihom from 
PUibbit to Chdca ani Mondia^hat, in the extrema north, audio 
Hadho Taiida,irhaiiae«hraiidi rase to Kalinagar and Shahgaib 
•tatiwu In addition to these there are XIUA 7 foreit roads in a 
more or less servioeable oondition; hut these are oonfiued to tbs 
npland tract, for the lotrlying area east of the Chanka is 
pract^Uy devoid of roads and is almost wholly cot off fr<»n the 
rest of the distriot during the rama Several ferries ply auois 
theCbanka and Sards, but are little used save in the cold weather. 
Trade is mainly eonfined to the railway and to the road from 
Mundia-ghat to Hlibhit. Markets are held once or twice a week 
in the priaoipal villages, as will be seen by a reference to tbs 
appendix. There^ too, will be found lists of the fain, schools, 
ferries and post-ofloes of the tahaii. 

In early days the tract was divided between the parganas of 
Qola and Pnnar, the latter deriving its name from a now deserted 
village near Shahgarh, between the Khanaat and the Mala. 
Kotfaing definite is known of its early history, though the esilt- 
enoe of numerous rmned cities end forts affords an indicatita 
that the country was well populated at some period antecedent to 
the Musahaan conquests. The soutborn portion fell into the 
hands of various Bajpnt dans, such as the Bachhils, Katdu 
riyas and Jangharas : but all the north was owned by Banjarae, 
who remain in possession of a large area to the present day. 
The pa,rtB beyond the Chauka seem (o have been included in the 
donunions of the rulers of Kumaun. They afterwards were 
known as pargana Sabna, called alter a village now washed away 
by the river, and this area was seised by the Kawab Wasir of 
Oudh about 1744. Then it was conquered by Sheikh Kabir on 
behd f of Hafis Ehao^ who was confirmed in his possea« 

^Biafter the treaty of 1752. By that time the remainder of the 
tahsil bad become a single paigacs under the name of Fnranpor, 
and this was amalgamated with Sabna by the Bohillas. At 
the {session the combined area was attached to Bareilly, but in 
1813 it was included in the new district of Shahjahai^nirj 
where it remained till 1865. It was then made into a sub- 
{■hail of Pilibhit, in charge of a jp$$hkar with very limited 
powers. 



Piiibhit J>iabriet. 




^niis urangement oontmoed taU tlie fonuatioii of.Piliblut 
diBtoiot in 1879, when a taheildar was appointed to Pnranpar. 
For administrative purposes ihe subdivision is usually combined 
with the Bisalpur tabsil to form a snbdivision in. the cha^e cd 
a full-powered officer on the district staff, while in the matter of 
civil jurisdiction original cases are heard by the munrif of 
Filibhit. There are no honorary magistrates in this part of the 
district. For police purposes the area is divided between the 
Furanpur and Madho Tan^ circles, each of these being 
unusually large by reason of the great extent of forest land. 

BASEOK KHANFUB, Pargana and TahsU BiBi.LFUB. 

This village stands on the southern borders of the pargana, 
in 28** 10' N. and 79° 47' B,, at a distance of eight miles south 
of Bisalpur and two miles east of the road from rimt jdaoe to 
Ehudaganj. To the east flows the Bapatua, which is hare 
dammed to supply a oonaiderabk irrigation work in this and the 
nrighbonrii^ villages. The present zamvndar is Nawab Muham- 
mad Husain Khan, a resident of Rampur, who pays a revenue of 
Bs. 1,125 on 8 total area of 997 acres, of which some 830 aorea 
are under cultivation. The population of the village in 1901 
was 1,605, including 1,007 Mosalmans, the majority of whom are 
Fathans. The place possesses a lower primary school and a small 
basar in which markets take place twice weekly. 


8ABALFUB, Pargana and Tahail Pubakpub. 

This is one of the largest villages in the tahsil, bui^ like the 
others, is a mere collection of mud huts and with no points of 
interest. It is known as Sabalpur Ehas to distinguish it £r(Hn 
the hamlets of Nawadia Sabalpur and Basulpur Sabalpur, which 
have been formed into separate maugae. The place lies about 
six ndles to the south of Furanpur, in 26^ 26' N. and 80° 10' B., 
some two miles east of the road leading to Sbahjahanpur and 
three miles west of Dharampur station. The numbw of inhahi- 
tants in 1901 was 2^59, of whom 249 were Musalmans. Apart 
from its size the place only deserves mention as possessing an 
tipper primary school and a bazar in which markets are held 
twice a week. 
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SKkBGrASE, Pargana and TVtMt Pubiotub. 

A amall agnoultural Tillage Ifing in 28^ 33' N. and 80^ 1' 
E., on the outer or eastern edge of the Mala foreete^ at a dia- 
tance of seven milea weBb*north>weat from Puranpur and 16 
miles from the district faead^parters. To the north of the village 
runs the ndlway, the station known as Shahgarh being astuall; 
rituated in £amapur, an adjoining village on the ' north>east. 
From the station a feeder road goes north-east to Ealinagar and 
Madho Tandu) while another goes sonth to meet the road from 
Puranpur to PiUbhit The village is a mere collection of mud 
hutSj built in open ground between two long and narrow pieces 
of water known as the Eharda and Badhar jhilB. To the north*, 
west is a pillar of the Great Trigonometrical Burrej, rising to a 
great h^ht above the surrounding oountrj. The name of Shah- 
garh is derived from an immense fortress in the vicinity, whose 
earthen ramparts and bastions have a oirenit of nearly three 
miles and rise 25 feet or more above the level of the ground. 
Originally it was surrounded by a ditch ; but this has almost dis- 
appeared, while the par^Mts were of stone and brick, the anti- 
quity of the place boiog clearly ^ovod by the unusual sise of the 
bricks which measure 20* X 12* X 4*. Witbiu the rectangular 
mudosure are to be seen a few walls of hankar, and oocasionally 
moulded brick of the diaper pattern, enamelled beads and coins 
of the Varmma dynasty of Nepal, which reigned from 100 B.C. 
to about 660 A.D., are to be found. Some four miles to the 
south, near the Filiblut road, is another but nameless mined 
city of rectangular sh^, enclosed by walls about 1,600 feet 
in length from east to west, 1^3100 feet in breadth and in most 
places 20 f^ or thereabouts in height. The interior ie covered 
with f ragmente of glased pottery and large bricks ornamented 
with bold and effective patterns. Local tradition aseigna 
botii these places to the mysterious Baja Ben or Vena, who 
is almost certainly connected with the remains at Deorisi 
in Bisalpur, They were visited by General Cunningham, bat as 
yet no systematic examination of the sitee has been attempted.* 
The actual village of Sbabgarh is an insignificant place, 
with a population in 1901 of 458 persons, mainly Banjane, who 
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ue tbe Mmitwlartf. 'llbdiotel v 1,010 aoret, bat only 860 
are caltiToted, and tin leTanoe demand is no more than lU. 288. 
There ie a emali market held twice a week, but the ^laoe containi 
nothing else of any intereet. 

EALAN, Parganaand TahHl Pubaitfuii. 

Sierpur ie one of the lar^st villages in the pargana, bnt 
ol^wise is of little note save as the residence of the chief 
Fathan family of these porta It stands in 28^ 30' N. and 80° 
12' £., on either side of the road leading from Puranpur to 
Dhanara-ghat, at a distance of two miles east from the form^ 
and 26 miles from the district headquarters. It derives its name 
from 8ber Khan, the Pathan founder of the place, but is of no 
historical iaptwtanoe. population in 1872 numbered 3,742 
pmons but has since undergone a very marked decline, prob- 
ably on account of the general development of the parguia, 
^ich has led to the establishment of new villages on lands for- 
merly ooltivatod by non-resident tenants. At the last census the 
total was 2,781, of whom 1,741 were Masalmons, 1,033 Hindus and 
•even of other rel^ons. The Fathans aretbe principal inhabit- 
az^, led by Mangal Khan, Ehui Bahadur, and Bala Khan, 
Khan Bahadur, who are the owners of a very large estate in this 
tahsih Sberpur itself has an area of 1,766 acres, of uhich some 
1,865 are under oultivstion, and is assessed at Bs. 1,060, the 
tMMzre being joint samindari. The basar is the most important 
in tiie pargana, and markets are held three days a week. The 
place possesses a post*of5oe and an upper primary school, 

SHIBNAGAB, Pargana and Tahail Fubaitpub. 

A considerable village in the extreme west of the tahsil, 
standing in 28° 29' K. and 79° 58' E., at a distmiee of about 
eleven miles west from Fuianpur, three miles south-east from 
Km^mi-ghat on the Mala, where the Pilibhit road crosses that 
stream, and twrive miles from the district headquarters. To 
the Boath and east is forest, and oultivation is very precartons : 
the vill^e lands are '990 aorei in extent, some 7^ acres beipg 
under cuftivation, and the revenue is Bs. 843. The owners ore 
Hindu Banjaras, who also are the proprietors of the adjoining 
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village of Lalpor. The population at the last oenios was 1|784, 
of whom 14S were SluBalnmns. Then is a poit>offioe here, as 
wdl as an uppa primary eohool and a market : a oatUe-potud 
is maintained at Laipnr. 
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Table IV. — Deaths according to came. 
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TabIjE yi.<— J.rea in acres undsr the principal crops, TahsU Bisalpwr, 
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Table VI . — Area in acres under the principai crops, Ta/isil lHliihit~^{ooiitmved). 
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Table IX.— Revenue demand o.t eucceuive BettUments. 
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Table XlV.—Income-i^x hy lahsUt (Part 2V onhjj. 
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1013 . 14 .. 

1914.16 .. 

1013.16 .. 

1016.17 .. 

1917.18 .. 
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Table XVI .— of 


APPBHSlX 



I'tlS'lt 

r>i4-i5 

191R-19 

JilA-17 

ri7-»8 






















TiVihKyi 


Table XVII.— of PoUee, 1907. 


Total 


Tbune. 

Sab- 

Inspee* 

ton. 

Hoad 

Coo- 

ctablat. 

1 

8 

n 

PilibbU >>. 

3 

1 

Keorio 

■1 

1 

JabeMitad 

H 

1 

Amerio ... 

■ 

1 

BteKlpor . 1 . 


1 

Bcrkhero ... 

■ 

1 

Bilnnd* ... 

8 

1 

Fannpar ... 

2 

1 

Hsdlio Tsnde ... 

1 

1 

Civil Becerra ... 

4 

4 

Armed Police 

1 

7 


21 


20 


Coo* 

aUUci. 


in 


Muni* 

cipul 

Police. 


72 


96 


Toirn 

Police. 


Acre] 

Police. 


90 


Boed 

iBolico. 


149 

70 

116 

72 

194 

128 

142 

lOD 

60 


1,086 


89 






























XXI 


Table XV^III. — Edwation. 




Totwl. 


8«eoikkiy(dau.itiun 

PrhniTj cduoatioa. 

T«ar. 


"o 

U 

'S 

SchoUfi. 

1 


Sritoliiri. 


SchoUn. . 



39 

5 

*3 

a 

i 

8 

9 

ft. 

• 

•3 

% 

m 

•S 

A 

X 

8 

B 

S 

£ 

Hchonli, 

ti 

si 

V 

1 ' 

£ 

1 


2 

3 

4 

o i 

i 

C 

7 

8 

9 

lu 

18«<0-97 

194 

68 

9.295 

91 

4 

531 


77 

2,744 

91 

1S97•^')8 

(«• 

77 

2,673 

78 

4 

473 


79 


78 

1S98-93 

II* 

72 

3,«9G 

05 ; 

4 

522 


67 

2,874 

06 

lH!i8*1900 



8,107 

03 

5 

6S7 

$*• 

03 

2,614 

03 

1900-01 


76 

2,968 

1U4 

m 

1 575 

««* 

72 

2,SK8 

104 

190 *09 

li* 

79 

3,176 

158 


701 

• •• 

78 

2.46l( 

lOH 

ldUS<03 



3,076 


5 

ISO.) 


06 

8,«1'J 

171) 

19«3-0i 


108 1 

4,212 

287 1 

2 

<76 

- 

1 103 

1 3,537 

237 

1004-05 

I99 

13 

4,106 

264 j 

6 1 

672 


110 


202 

1905-0R 


121 

4,38« 

1 346 

5 

ri!'7 

... 

JlO 


346 

1900-07 

U><l7-08 

imoo 

1009-10 

1910-11. 

19U-13 

1012-13 

1913'14> 

1914- lu 

1915- 16 

1916- 17 

1917- lB 

... 

12« 

4,473 

482 

5 

1 

65S 

I 


123 

j 

462 
























of SchoolSf 1907 . 


Tthia. ' Ptrgau. 




iTCrtM 

CSaii of Sabool, ottend* 


FHibliU... 


Jabuutlwd 


Pii:bliii 
' Ditto 

Dram* 

moDdgoaj. 

luoytt* 

r*®J. 

Pilibbit. Ebudo* 

E»nj. 

Pil:Uiti,6h«rMu> 

PilJkbit, Ohftuk .. 

P3tKbitJfobtoibiiR 

EIiob. 

I'il-bbic. if jbuiD- 
ui«<t WmJ). 
Pilibbity Pakarik 

^ Ditto, ntiahtiaa 

Pnibbit, Chauki 
^Qia 8 ngb. 
Pilitiiit, Sabukam; 

Dit‘0, Inayat* ; 
g^ol. 

I PJ Milt, Aibraf I 
I Khan. 

Nooria Haiainpur 
Pa lU Kalan ... 

! Bi bm ... . 

UbiWan ... ' 
Ditto ... 

Bhikaripor ... 

' Naukhuul ... 
Paodii ... \ 

Gajrtala 


H'g'li Srhool ... I 
MiiltUe Vurnaoiilar 
Lower Primary... 

Hanidpal 


i^wer Primarj 
Ui^oieipAlAiU 


Lower Primary, 
Q.rle*. 

Lower Primary, 
A’lloA, OUIP. 
Ditto 

l/owor Primary, 
Hooivi^ 
Ditto 


tTppor Primary ... 
Ditto M* 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Lower Primary 
Aided, OiiU'. 
Lover Primary... 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Lower Primary, 
Aided. 


Jahaoabad 

Ditto 

Amarla 

Khamarla 

Kanahor 

Qaocha 

I'arowa 

Oaadia 

Sundarpnr 

Dalelgamj 

Ditto 


M'ddle VemacTilar 
.n Lover Primary 

Aided, Oirlt*. 

... Uvpor Primary,,. : 
Ditto 
Ditto 

... Lower Primary ... 
... Ditto 

M. Ditto 

... Ditto 

... Ditto 

... Lower Primary 

Aided, QMe*. 






A^PSlfStX. 


30^ 


Lift ofSchooU, 1907->(eontiiiued). 


Wuil. 

Ptrgan*. 

LoMlitj. 

Cbaa of SebooL 

Averai* 

attcBO* 

Bttea. 


r 

Shabi 

««o 

Lovor Primary, 

17 





Aidad. 


pnihbib - J 

Jft>4as(iad~/ 





(MMltf.)* I 

(eoncMtd}. ] 

Qaoiklie'* 

... 

Ditto 

28 


{ 

Baratbojh 

... 

Ditto 

90 

V 


Qabliiia 

... 

Lower Prinarf, 

19 





Aided, Qirb'. 




lliMalpiiF 


Middle Vei-eaoubr. 

Ids 



Diets 

1 1 

Lower Primary, 

6* 





Hunieipid. 




Ditto 


Lowor Primary, 

89 





Aided, Qirlt*. 




Ditto 


Ditto ,M 

as 



Ditto Jo mi 

Ijowar Primary, 

at 



Muijid. 


A'dad,MiiBieipai. 




Njltondo 


Upper Primary... 

63 



HemnibU 


Ditto ... 

00 



Uauhtpor 

»ao 

Ditto 

87 



dolira 


Ditto ... 

il 



Jooiihoit 


Ditto 

61 



lUudilito 


Ditto 

89 



^iuirouU 


Ditto 

84 



Khtriolm 


Ditto 

80 



CHiuri 


Ditto 

48 



Aho'wsro 


Ditto ... 

89 



Aiiitreo 

ta. 

Ditto ... 

88 



U(rohi« 

too 

Ditto 

86 



Berkbe^ 

„ 

Ditto 

44 



latgaoB 


Ditto 

40 

BiMlpnr < 

Biailpw ,M < 

Ohio 

•oo 

Lower Primary, 

18 





Aided, Qirb’. 




Dflorio 


Upper Primary.M 

88 



Ditto 


l.DH'er Primary. 

16 





Aided, Oirle*. 




MarVbOTB 


Ditto 

ao 



Iral'O 

... 

Lower Fiimary,,. 

18 



A riiobvjb 


Ditto 

18 



Khsngpnr 


Ditto 

18 



Kampur Imrot 


Ditto 

88 



Skergooi 

... 

Ditto 

88 



Karoli 

too 

Ditto 

88 



Aiiikhero 


Ditto 

18 



Uandio Hoba 


Ditto 

81 



Mii'pur 

•> 

Ditto 

88 



17unnpar 

»«■ 

Ditto 

88 



Sohai 


Ditto ... 

87 



lilhor 


Ditio 

80 



Raiona Sbanpor. 

Ditto 

18 



baa pur 

... 

Ditto 

» 



Mir 

■■■ 

Ditto 




Sabepnr 

. _ 

! Di tto 




Piporb JIand*B,» 

1 Ditto ... 

■ 










List ofSckooU, 1907~(ooDciaded). 








uoADa, ido 7 . 


toaia, maMlait hridga^ mnd dfmwai itnaigioiai 

(i) PilihhU to Boroill; •». 

(li) PiUbkit to ndlwoj ttotim ... .n 

nii) Filibbit ototian rood* ,m • 

(rr) ShthlTBilmjatitloBftpproMh rood ... 

' Total 

IL A.'^SaaoaitUiaa raaiat oaiMfoIl*^ hfiigai a»i irainad 
Hraughout. 


(i) FiliUiit to Btialpor ond Sltab jahrapu 
(ii) Pilibhitto Bahori ... .. 

(ill) Pilibhit railway atation to Bi»lpor road 
(W) Dang to Bahori road ... .m 

(t 1 Jahasabad to Shahi m. 

(vij Paranpur to Ghnka ... 

(rii) Pnriapiir to railway itatioQ ... 

(Till) Furaapnr to Ithanam-ghat 
(lx) Kadbo Tanda to Kalinagar 


••J 


Total 


II, S.^^Saamd^laaa roada tumataUid.fortiattg hridgad nd 
draintd, 

(tl Pilibhit to Hadbo Tanda «. 

<Ui Pilibhit to MundiO'ghac ... ... 

(jlij Biaalpor to Baroilly m. ••• ... 

(1?) Biulpu toKhndiga&j ... ... ... 

Totil 


IIJ — Pi/th'Olan roods, oiasrid, porttalty Iriigai and dnrfaod. 


fi) Pilibhit to Foraapor ,« ... 

(il) Pilibhit to Tanahpir ... ... 

(iu) Pilibhit to Neoria Huiainpor 
(it) Pilibhit to Sardarnagar .. ... 

(r) Shahi to Kilpuii ... ... 

(ri) Hataof to Ktlpurl ... ... 

(rii) Kalinagar to 81i«hgarh atatios 
(vtii) Sbabgarh itation approach road ... 
(ix) Puranpnr to Ohunoohai and Bjaalptr 
ft) Pnranptir is iCaaaiiarasgar 
(xl) Fnranpnr toBhahjohanpur ... 

(xii) Biaalpor to Fawayan ... 

(xiii) Biulpar to Biliaada ... 


Total 


IV.—Siath-olata roada, aloartd oalg. 

(1) Famnpor to Kalioagar ... m. 

(li) Biaalpur to Parldpor m ... 

ttii) Barkhera to hTawragnaj ... 

Total 


M. 

T. 

10 

6*44 

0 

6 

0 


0 

4 0 

11 

4'8 

80 

0 

10 

0 

1 

0 

] 

4 

4 

0 

ID 

0 

0 

4*1 

0 

1 

2 

0 

77 

2*1 

11 

1*7 

» 

0 

7 

0 

D 

0 

46 

1-7 

14 

0 

IS 

u 

10 

1*6 

s 

0 

14 

4 

IS 

6*6 

4 

2*7 • 

1 

4*8 

13 

1*1 

6 

0 

B 

0 

14 

0 

10 

0 

IbC 

44 

7 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

10 

0 

8U 

6 


Qbui9 Total 


ruwiix 


ksvi 


FEKBIKS, 1907. 


Birar. 


VilUgo. 

^ PlTgOB*, 

TabiU. 

Uenage. 

Ibcoko. 

c 

Bftjgfhftt 

Pilibhit M. 

PiDbbit . . 

Pilibhit ... 

B.&K.By. 

k«. 

Deoil* ... < 

Bhaunraa ^ 

Blialpnr... 

Biialpu ... 

1,090 

Bieelpnr .. 

Dt • t p j 0 t 
Boarl. 
Private ... 


r 

HoBdto«gb*t 

Ditto .. 

PnnbpBr, 

PMnpnT, 

1,000 



Ditto M. 

Ditto ... 




gno 

BuO* ...' 


ChondDiim ... 

Onnrl . 




100 



Ku*r* 

Dfceninr* ... 




1,889 



KftiluU 

KaljjBper 




86 


Ik 

SiolltOM 

Kahioea ... 




90 




Parupw. Bialpar. mibhit. 


r« 1 »:L Pftrgtiui. 


PUibhife ... 


JaluMiMd .M 


BUtlimi 




F08T.0FPICVS, 190r. 


' Pilibhit Catcbari^ 
I PilibhitCi^ 
ir«oria Haiti apor 
: Paata Kalaa 
Jaliinabad ... 
Ataoria 
Shifliaria ... 
Parmra ... 
Biiolpar ... 
Barkbara ... 
Bilnanda ... 

; Oaoria ... 
Poianpar ... 
Utdbo I^Dda 


Qhuiift 

aha 

I ^ © 

1 ShlboB 



Claaa. Hanagawamt. 


Uaod ofica ... 
8Db>o&ee ... 
firaaeb afiea 
Ditto. • 
Ditto. * 
Ditto. 
Ditto. • 

I itto. * 
Ditto. • 



* Tha nuagancBt at tbaia oflcaa ta aitra-dapagtotaataU 









PUibhit DiitrieL 


KIBSSTB, 1907. 


LottlHy 


Varkflt di^. 


Pilibblt 


Jtliankbad.M ( Jahftubad 


Biulpnr 


B^aalpur 


( PUibbU ... 

Naorift HuMtnpnr 
Bithrft 
Fanta Kalui 

Ankbera ... 

Baipor m. 

Bbikkaripar ... 

, Bhifiaota Kaha ... 

( Jabaaabtd ..• 
lAlaari Kb^ra .» 
Mtmdalia Qbota ... 

■ Vadbopur 

( Kbamaria Pal ... 
KhNoarla Dalelgna} 

Amaria .m 

Farowa .m 

Shabi ... 

I Bnlai Patiapar ... 

I Hamipar 
V Dang ... 

Blaalpar ... 

^ Piuaria llasdaD ... 

[ Tnkri .M 

Bainraidi w. 

I Bakaniaa 
Intgaoa ... 

: , BaMon Sbaapur ... 

I Deorla 

Chandpor .m 

I Plpra KbBf ... 

! Sbergas] ... 

j Akhauli M. 

Aadha 
Bilaaadi 
Aharwara 
’ Sobaa 

I ! Safaazi 

! Bibarf Hira ... 

I Kiibai .» 


Kar«di 
Karoaiya 
Ariiabojb 
BtThfaaia Ealao 
Badbera 
Qabalpar 
Xaadia BiJabna 
; Uirpar Bahaapur 
Jataali Dobri 
Tabra Sriram 
: I Bandibta 
\\ Kuraapor 


Suaday abd Ibnradatf. 
Sunday aad Wadaeadaj. 
Toeiday and Fridi^. 
Wednaaday and Sator* 
day. 

Friday. 

IConiuy. 

Tuaaday aad Saturday. 
Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Monday aad Friday. 
Ditto. 

Wedaei^y and Bator- 
day. 

Ditto. 

Sunday and Wadnaiday. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Wadneaday. 

Mondiiy and llinriday. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto, 

Monday and ftiday. 

D»tto 

Tnaediy and Friday. 
Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditt\ 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Tubaday and Saturday. 
Ditto. 

Ditta 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Wadneadiy and Bator* 
day. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Sunday and Wodnooday. 
Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto, 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Bonday and l^iiraday. 


. Tiii 


imssiz* 


HASUTS. 


Taliail- 



Punnpur... ; 


Patmapnr / 


Pnrkfimr ... 

OAjmala 

8h«r;iir 

Jaaftat* .« 

ttampar Faqiri 
ftibaagu 
Kadhtr Chanm ... 
Mas^tarsagar .. 

Uadho Tanda 
Sbabgarh ... 

Obungobat ,. 
Kaliaagar ... 

BbaovantMnr ... 
Kabtrpar lW||aAja 
Piparia DulUal 


Varkafe daja. 


Sua&ya&dThimdiy. 

Ditto. 

IfoBdaj, Wodaoadaj and 
Wday. 

Hoaday aad Friday. 
Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

ir^aaday aad Satur. 

Suat^y aad Wedoaaday. 
Ditto. 

Ifoadf^ aad Thunday 
Taoadi^ aad Saturday. 
Ditto. 

Taaaday aad Friday. 
Ditto. 






SIX 




VAIB8. 1907. 







Altui-cr. 







Tklitil. 


■SiB 

Kama otfjir. 

Date. 

age 

attaad. 






avoe. 



Ptiibbit, R>] 

Daiahra 

Jutb Sadi lOtb 

SflOQ 


j^at. 

Pilibbit, Bbnn 

Bala Mlaa 

SadSundaj ia 


8.000 



Kb .a. 


Jalb. 



PilMiit. Obaa. 

Qbanaai 

Kuar Sadi 9tb. 

fOOO 



tui Task. 
PUitikt*, Oanvt 

Oanri Sbaakar 

BaebUoadayin 

8.000 



Sbsnkar. 


Savaa. 

Pilibhlt ... 

Pillbkit...' 

i'ilibbit, Idcr^b 

MaharriiD 

lOtb Uubarram 

8D00 



PIlibhtt .. 

Itt.al-ritr .. 

lat Sbawal 

2D(H) 



Pilibbit 

Id-tta-Soha 

lUtb Zi-l-hij 

8/iOO 



Pn^hhlt 

!!blblinB ... 

90th 8if"r 

8,000 



Pitibhit, Dciaa* 

JaaaBuri Dabi... 

Chait Sadi Btb 

4>K)0 








Kaagawi 

Battlila ... 

ICuat Sudi 

6^000 





lOtb. 



Kadtla Knaaia- 

OoDga Aibaaa. 

Kartik Sadi 

1,000 



par. 

16 rb. 


Jabuubid, • 

Cbabra Tiratb 

Ditto ... 

Ditto ... 

1,800 


{ 

Ditto ... 

Ditto ... 

TabbSodi lOtb 

1,800 



Biialptr m. 

JaaamAabtMoi. 

Bbadoa Sudi 

4,000 





6Ui. 



Ditto ... 

Bamlila 

Knar B di 9ni- 

fOOO 





to Bndi ll'-b. 



Pitta ...’ 

Sfobar.vm ... 

tfabanaa lat 

8,000 





o lUtb. 



Ditto ... 

Kitbjatra „ 

laarb Sadi 8ai 

8,000 



1 Ditto 

Uauinauml 

Jbait Sudi 9>i 

8,000 



CSiaa. 

K.oaLla 

Sbadou Bad 

1,600 



•artV'rfa 


Ptb. 



fiiaalpor, l>ab^ 

Jalbibar ... 

Bbadoa Sudi 

1,800 



l'..ak. 


11 b. 

BiMipor ... 


Ditto ••• 

CoroaatioB 

9tb Auguit M 

8,000 

Biwlpar... ;; 


Pbir. 



Biiilp''r. Jaa: 

BmI 

Itb Tnmod'Ol 

1400 



Majid. 





Biaalpur^Kamal 

Kacal 8bab ... 

.>{ad of Jetb ... 

1,000 



Bbob. 





Babta 

fHaabm 

rath Sudi lO'b 

400 



Do. 

Qaaga Aabaaa 

Kartik Sudi 

600 





16A. 




Ulbir 

Ditto 

Ditto 

400 



Ditto ... 

Aatwaa ,. 

Krery Aiuawaa 

160 



1 satpar 

Ditto 

Ditto 

186 


i 

II habM OowbL 

Ditto 

Ditto 

160 


k 

Hilnaada 

IHtto 

Ditto 

100 


Ditto M. 

Dii-bia 

Tetb Sadi lOili 

400 

( 

/ 

^hnlbif 

Ditto 

Ditto 

8,800 

Pnmapiip J 

Paruipar, ^ 

IBtto 

Dorga S^itb ... 

Kartik Sod' 

16 Lk. 

8,600 

1 

^ 

MaDdU'gbat ... 

OoBga Aibaaa 

Ditto 

16^000 









OftZBTTliBH OF PILIBHIT. 


INDEX. 


▲Uuipnr, p. 14t. 

AbMi* rinr, pp. 14, 68, 67, 196. 

Abnrl*, Abum. • 

AoC XX of 1896b pp. 181. 189, 174, 17^ 
194,806. 

Adlikfttft, p, 14, 

Afpluwa. p. 186 2 9id4 I'ttiiut. 
Airrifinttarf, tids CultivAtiOB. 

AbaM, pp. 90. 9% 107, 168. 178, 134,910, 
880,881. 

Atermn, pp. 178, 188. 

Akin, p. 147. 

▲kbanbad, p. 168. 

AlipaBj. p, 806. 

AIUtUI nahata, pp. 1— >6, 128. 

Aaarii. pp. 8, 81, 67. 96, 106, 168, 178, 
800, $H. 

Anrhrl >lTar, pp. 11, 181. 

Aaarta, p. 88. 

Aari, AB«llii. 

AaaBtonr, p. 9. 

Aputwia, Vida Abiau, 

Apiaia, Vida Abaara. 

Am of the (Uitzict, p. 1, 

Arhar, p. 49. 

Aral, p. 67. 

Arpa Saaaj, pp. 86, 98. 

B. 

Baehhila, pp. 91, 98, ICO, 188 ; vMa alav 
Rajpata. 

Bahpai tivvr, pp. 8^ 14, 61, 60. 

Baibaha* pp. 17, 88. 

Baidgaaca, pp. 97, 108, 108, 819. 

Bail, p. 98 i v»da abo Bajpata, 

BiLi, pp. 189, 147. 148b 164, US, 197. 
BdalnmM,p.l64. 

Balai Buibpar, pp. U8, 194, 

Balpv,> 14. 

Baaiaa]!, pp. 10, 91, 194, 189^ 174, 181, 
188. 

Baagar, pp. 1, 4. 

pp. 86^ 101^ U8, 199. 

Banana, p^47,91, 98, 99, lot 104, 
lOBb 166, 167, 80i^98U 
Banka, p. 71« 

BaraU, p U. 


Baratbojb, p. 14. 

Barcad. p 81. 

Baiba Biroapar, p 168. 

Barbaia, pp 90, 108, 1S4. 881, ISO. 
Batkheia,pp.8,ll, 180, 148,148, l94» 
186. 

Barlaj, p. 61. 

Uarna rivar, pp. 9, 816. 

Baaantapnr, p. SI. 

Babaaa, pp. M, 106^ 186. 

Beldiri, pp. lot), 1J8. 

Bhodaoriaa, p. 98 1 v(d# alia Bajpata. 
BItagvn. p. 16. 

Bbaglaaia, p. IS. 

Bbainaalia, pp. 86, 106. 
tbaagii, pp. OS. 131. 

Bbarbhaaiaa, pp. 93, 188. 

Bhara, p. 9|, 

Bbatuf, p, 181 . 

Bhaaaa, p. 14. 

tibikharipur, pp. 96, ICNL 1T& S20. 
Bbila, pp 98, 168, 168. 

Bbitaura Kalaa, pp. I76b l80. 
Bbopatpur, pp. 11, 168. 

Bbura Puwa, p. 106. 

Bhare Purwa, p 880, 

Bilaanda, pp.74b B6b 104, 189, 144b 1TB, 
188. 

Bil Tal, p.8S9. 

Bird*, p. 26. 

Birthrate, p. 88. 

Biaalpur, pp. 8, 81, 71, 78b 86, 97, 98, 
148. laOb 177. 204. 188. 

Biaalpvr pargasa aod Ubail, pp. 1, 4, R 
41, 68 lOj, lOB. 112, 118, 118, 198, 
187,180,179,189. 

Bitlim, p. 880. 

BlindBaia, p. 86. 

Boat bvlldisg, pp. 7Jb 818, 
itousdariva of tbv diitriet, p. 1, 
Brahmaov. pp. W>, 90, 98, 108, 107, 18L 
188, S», 880, 881. 

Brieka, p. 84 
Bridm, pp. 76, 7& 

Bailding laaterials, p, 84, 

Batclwra, widt Qaaaaba. 

c. 

Camela, p. 89. 

Canala, pp. 18, 64— 6 7 f vMa IrrlgatM. 
Carta, pp. 89, 78. 

Caatw, pp. 88—98. 



u 


XVDSZ. 


Ckttle, & <7. 

Ckttlfl £mbm» p. to. 

CBttto.>pOBiil<, p. 244. 

Cbmiii, Vltft Poplll ktlOB. 

Oaww, p. 2S8. 

Caunkr^ pp. 107, 184. 188. 218. 282. 
880,08. 

Chtndeli, pp. 9i, llO, IM; 

Bajpntc. 

CSiBBiIni ClAuh, p. 7. 

Cbindoi, Fp.71. 106^ ISO. 

ChaohBBB, pp. 82, I02, 188, 222; vtds 
■ho Bajpati. 

CSunka DjOO, pp. 2 , 6, 17, 2(1. 

CSiaiifca riTor, pp. 8, 17, 2M^ 833. 
pUiura. p. 84 
CSblthi, «M« latgaOB. 

ClkoWa, p. M. 

Cbriitianitj, pp. 88, 97. 

Chnka, pp 8,21. 

Chaha, ri*«r, «i4« Ghaaka. 

CiTil toutta, p. 110. 

Climato, p 80i 

Ooumuntoatiuna, pp. 76^78, 148,223, 
282 

Conditioo of tka people, p.l>8 
Cotton, pp. 49. 80. 

Cotton.^ntlng, p 73. 

Cotton. wearing, p. 78. 

Orimo, p. 181. 

OrinUA ooorta, p. 118, 

Oropt, pp.40>68. 

Coltlratod area, pp. 39, 40. 

CoUiration, pp. 89^0. 

Caltiraton, pp. 106>-10S. 

CnltunUe waits, p. 41. 

D. 


Dabiia, p. 18 ; aM« Jhili. 

Dana, atde Irrigation. 

Dandia Khnaanri, pp. 60, 90. 

Drag, pp. 96, 108, 

Daraii, pp. 98. 68. 

'Danlatpnr, p. 188. 

Doaf.nntiin. p. 88. 

Daatk.rnte, p. 88. _ 

Deoha rlrer, pp. 8, 11, 18, IS, 14 98, 
86,181,188,196,910,818. 

Deonha, p. 189. 

Dwni, p. 14. 

Daoria, pp. 10, 88, 71, 98. 104. 144, 148, 
149, 160, 160, 190, 886. 

Dm. np* 9, 198. 

Deinagar, pp. 148« 818. 

Dawal, pp. 148, 190. 

Bkab pp.'8, 88, 144. 

Dhakawala, p. 11. 

Dkakwara, p. 188. 

Dkameta, p, 11. 

JDlianan |^t, pp. 20, 986. 

Dhanaara, p. 148. 

SHunnka, pp. 98, 186. 


DharaiB|nr, pp. 9,- 77, 198» l9l, 801^ 
Dhasri, p. 19. 

DbobU. pp. 90, 108, 186, 889. 

Dkandrl. pp. 96, 106, 176, 880, 

Digkia forrj,^ 8. 8. 

OiiaaMi, pp. 88^87. 

DUpanpariia, p. 148. 

Diitriot Board, p- IW. 

Ooakeyi, p. 80. 

Donble cropping, p. 48. 

Drainuga, p. 16. 

Drummo^gtnj, pp. 918, 814 
Dndbla Ehuid. p. 77. 

Ditglpor, p. 60. 

‘E. 

Edaeation, pp. 140—148; 

: KUfhanta, pp. 86, 89. 

I tzeiae, pp. 1S8— 186. 

F- 

1 EWin, pp. 75, 218. 

1 P«miBea, pp. ft)— 86. 

VaqiTt, pp. 98. 98. 166, 889. 

Fandpur, p. 67. 

Fanra, p. 85. 

Ferriai, pp. 18. 78, 

Fever, ahb Health. 

Flieal birtorj, pp. 118 — 186. 

Fub. pp- 18, 86. 

Fine, p. 68. 

Fioode. pp. 8, 18, 14. 

Foreeta, pp, 4 16—98, 180. 

Frati trcee. p^ 28. 

G. 

Gaebai rirer, p. 9. 

Oadarlpee, pp. 68. 108, 186, 188, 888. 
Qabarwari, p. 98 j *Me aho Bijpota. 
Oaibojb, p. 67. 

Qajana Sardarpor, p. 191. 

Qangannf, p. 169. 

Qarba Kbera, pp. 180^ 191. 

Garb Oijana p. 191. 

Gaure, p. 98 1 «<2e aho Bajpnta. 
GanUme. p. 98; lid* alieftajpati. . 

ObuBgebaC pp. 23 , 98 » 104 144 192 ^ 

801.186. 

Goate, p. SB. 

GobrIt,p.l47. 

GoB»bi, vMe Ganti. 

Oosdiat, Bi’di Qaehai. 

Goibaini, p. 98. 

Graia ronta, pp. 109, 110, 

Gran, ph 61. 

Grail, pp. 19,*91, 88, ' 

Qroroi, pp. n, 98. 


IKOEZ. 


iit 


CMsn, pp. M. 103^ 147. 

Gagnmll, p. U. 

O^b Ibndiik p. 9 . 
fiamti river, pp. 9 I 7 . 

S- 

Sediii, p.97. 

HefliebMi, e»d* PiUbliit. 

Helbift river, p. 9. . 

Herdaepnr, 196. 

Heripnr. p. Si. 

HarvWbitp.46. 

He^A, pp. 89«^6. 

Height!, p. 9. 

Hemp, pp. M). 78. 

Hemp p. 186. 

Hiiulae, pp. 96, 97—98, 143. 

Heriee, p. SO- 
. HiHin Nugle, p, 14. 

I. 

Uihebad, pp. 148, ISO, ISO. 
loeome-tet, p. 187. 

Indigo, pp so, 71. 

Indutriei, Heoufactaroi. 
Infanticide, pp. 96, 188. 

InftfinUiea, a 86. 

Ini initp, p. W. 

latcreat, p. 70. i 

IstgaoB, p^ 0% 161, 176, 198. ; 

Irrigation, pp. 10, 11, 18, 13, 14. 16, I 
38-60, ISS. 

J. 

Jartt Hagevia, p. 14. 

Jehanabad, pP. 6, 14, 81, 77, 88, 97, 186, 

155 , 193 , 198 , 283 . 

Jfthanabad Peigeno. pp. 6. 41, 53,90. 

101 , 118 . 194 , 881 , 884 . 

Jail, p. 132. 

Jaina, p, 888. 

Janauu, pp. 9, 188, 800. 

Jangh-irat, P)>. Ol, 92, 108, 163, 166,. 
176,177, 190, 191, Ibgjtt'dialeoBaj. 
pnta. 

Jaraania,p. 71 . 

Jslpnin,pp. 9, 88, 71, 81, 104, , 

Jatipar, pp. 67, 808. 

Jbili. ppro. 10, 16. 17, 54. 68. ! 

Jhnhnn river, p. 9. 

Joer, p, 49. 

Jnlahei, pp. 94, 108, 186. 808. 830, 838. 

K. 

EahirparHeignmin, pp. 801 , 

XahaniKtr, 197. 

Mnre%p. 87. 90, 108, 118, 178. 18«, 
188,888. 


iUhofi.p.U6. 

Kailaa ennn), pp. 6, 178, 101, 
btlae river (npper) pp. 14^ 63, SB, 67. 
196. 

KaiUe river (lower), pp.. 14, 16, 9ii$ 
Abanin. 

Kaiaea river, pp. 11, 181, 

Kalinagai, pp, 801, 888. 
bli river, eMe Sarda. 
blwnra, pp. 98, 1(8^ l84. 

Kanant river, pp. in, IM. 

Knngni, p. 4ft 
Eanjara. pp. 98, 97. 

Kankar, pp.S^re. 

Karali, p. 98. 

Sarnapor, p. 186. 

Katebr, pp. 151, 168, 168, 164. 
Satebriyai, pp. 91, lOft 161 168, 174, 

, 288 1 eiV* alio Rajputa 
I biha river, p. 160 ; c«d« aleo Katni. 
Katna river, pp. 10, 11 , 69, 19U, 816 j 
rid* Hala. 

Katni river, pp. 10, 160, 161 1 vide aba 
Kbawa. 

Kaarialn rlvar, p. 7. 

Kau river, eid« Khawe. 

Kayaathe, pp. Oft 9ft 101, 106, 107, 
27ft 192, 198, 199. 

Ehabbarpur, p. 806. 

Kbadir, pp. 1,8,6,11. 
Kbni,p^l47,t80■ 

Khanra river, pp. IS, 16, 810, Sift 
Ebamaria, pp. 77, 18(», 80ft 288. 
Khaioaria iblDlgaDj, pp.8U0, 808. 
Ehanant river, pp. 8, 9, 144, 14ft 171, 
178, 887. 

Shansi, p. 196. 

Kbandni river, pp. 11, 181. 

Kbardiba, p. 156. 

Shattrii, pp. 108, 199. 

Kbawn river, pp 1 ft 281. 

Kieane, pp. 88, 10ft 107, 21& 

Kodon, p. 49. 

Korii, pp. 90, IBB. 

Kolai river, pp 11. 8l6. 

Kumharf, pp. 93, 1U8. 

Xundri,*<d* Xbedir. 

Koniii!.pp. 8ft 9ft 10ft 107,184, 18ft 


L. 


Lawabhaga, p. 806 . 

Itakei, p. 16 . 

Lalpur. pp. 144 , 886 . 
balpnria, Barakh, p. 109 . 
Landhel^n, ride Preprietora, 
Lingaage, p^ 99 . 

Lntbin atrean, p U. 

Lepreey, p. 80 . 

Levels p. I. 

Lilbar, pp. 188 , 806 , 



IV 


nrosi. 


Tiinsee^ p. 

109. 118.lM.ie. 

LoluuVf pik 98, 103. 

Xiohift flT*r, p^' 18, 816. 

M. 

Kadhopur, p. 87. 

Uadholhiidi, pp. 8. 8^74, 10^ 180. 144, 
808. 

Madn. p. 98. 

KagM^ pp. 67, 808. 

MaSuf, pp. 81, 28 , 74. 147, 880. 
Hi^oakot, pp. 9, 8U. 

Kaiia, p. 49. 

Vajll*f P- 18. 

KaU rlTor, pp. 10. 18, 18. 160, 816. 
]lallaht.p. 87. 

Ibadna, p. 49. 

Uaalhaia, p. 90. 

Mattafaetaraa, p. 78. 

Mac, pp. 8,196. 

Macsuri, pp. 11, SB, 61, 98, 116,148, 
804. 

Mackata, p. 74. 

Mathna, p. 14S. 

Mttal.work, tida UanolactiiMa. 
Mawatli, pp. 96. lOJ. 106, 168. 
MigratlOB, p. 84, 

Hiaenls p. 88. 

Moth. p. 49. 

Motia-gkat, p. 8. 

Magbali, pa 108, 199. 

XnadU Bi'ahra, pp. 89, 106, 187, 804. 
Ma^ia Cbaadbri, p. 14. 

](asdia«ahat, pp. 7. 8, 76, 80^ 833. 
Moadha HaU>, p. 188. 

Xudia Pauai, p. 146. 

Mandia Semnanr, pp. 11, 188. 

MuadU, p 67. 

Xasf • p. 49. 

Manfcipalitiaa, pp. 180, 189, 179 818. 
Manoa, pp. 90. 107. 188, 888. 880. 
Maaalmani, pp, 86. 148. 

Maaiafabau, pp. 8, 81, 88. 

MBtiap, Tha- la Pilibhit, pp. 168, 166. 
XaxaSarnagar, pp. 9, 806. 

if. 

NabiaigBi', p. 188 . 

STiobni'gbat, pp. 10. 884, 886 
Kaephan, pp. 17, 88. 

Mabroaa, p. 145. 

Maika,p,^;. 

ItRta. PPk. 96, 96. 106. 
tlakatfiiira, p..67. 

' Kandhaac, tida Deoba. 

SafeB, pp. 98, 67. 

KaTifatioB, p. 79. 

.Mawm B»Bi,p. 188. 

. SfttradUb p.' 81. 


Mavadia Sabalpar, a 884. 

Maanl land, p. 145. 

Kaorla Hotaiapar, pp. 8, IS, 78, 88, 9^ 
189.147.806,888. 

Sawapapara, p. 10(1. 

KiniB Daadi. p. 198. 

Xarpar, p. 98. 

o. 

Oata, p. 68. 

OeeopaBcj taaaafca, pp. 106,107, 168,. 
OaanpatloaB, p. 8& 

Oilaaada, p. 68. 

O^aotp. 186. 

P. 

Pabaagaaj, pp. 11, 106, 188. 

Paadaria, p, 146. 

Paadri, pp. 106, 880. 

Pangtili rivar, pp. 14, 16, 84. 196. 
Paawara, p. 98 ; aida aiaa Bajputa. 
Paiaaaa^Xat, pp. 148, 198. 

Paioira, pp. 68, 67, 188, 807. 828. 
Pargaaaa, pa. 115, 1I6. 

Paaia, pp. W, 108, 280. 

Fatbaat. pp. 94, 108, 106, 108, 188, 199, 
828, 281. 

Pabwa, pp. ITS. 181. 

Paota, pp. H 67. 

Panto Kaba, pp. 8, 807. ’ 

Fbnlbar tal, p. 889. 

Pilibbit, pp.8, 81, 77,97, 189, 149. 208— 
814. 

Filibbit Pargaaa, pp. 6, 16, 41, 6.1. 101, 
lie. 814. 

Filibbib Tabail, pp, 8, 8. 5, 106, 109, 
’ IH 186, 281. 

Knaappbf, p. 60. 
fipam Bboja, p. 880. 

FSparia Dnlbai, p. 884. 

Plagne, p. 86. 

Police, pp 189, 181. 

Poaiea, p. 89. 

Poppy, p. 62. 

Papalaiioa, pp. 81—84, 

Poat>ofioe, p. 188, 

^btory, p. 78. 

FOaeda, p. 66, 

Pricaa, pp. 66— 68. 

Propriubary oaitea, pp. 9P-106. . 
l>opriabora, pp, 100—106. 

Pnoar, pp. 164, 888. 

Paraiai, p. 198. 

Paianla, p. 189. 

Paraapnr, pp. i, 81, 74 77, 97, 119, 148* 
148. SM. 

Paraapnr pargana aod Tabail, pp. 8, .4,. 
7, 18. 41,68, 86. 101, 109* 118, 118^ 
184,298. 


m&x. 


t 


Q. 

Qimbf, pp. W, >S2. 

B. 

Bfti'wft;*, p. 76. 
lUiatftll, |l•91. 

Rai.Dt, pp 6. 90, IQI, 108, 176. 199, SOS. 
Kaipar Bhaioaalia. p. 908. 

Itoj pati, pp. 91. 99. 90, 103, 101. 108, 
160,166, 163, 184,188, 239. 
Ramgaaga river, pp. 6, 161, 166. 
KampuM, p. 94 
Hapatna river, pp. 18, 178. 

Kaacoa Kbaapar, ppi. 14, 163, 93^ 
Kataia, p. 99. 

Iiaiiul}mf Salialpur, p. 284 
Batlion, pp. 93, 109, l88;ct4ralM 
Bajpata 

Heaiatration, p. 187, 

Meligioai, pp. 86, 98. 

Reata, pp. lOS-118. 

Reveaue, vidt Fiaeal Hiatorp. 

Rice, pp ^ 47. 

Rivera, pp. 646. 

Rfladi, pp. 76, 77. 

BahilUa, pp. 10, 16, 94, 96, 166. 919, 
223,8S3:eiWpathiBe. 

Rndper, p. 146. 

S. 


Babalpur, p. 984, 

Sebilerpar, pp. l4, 66, 196. 

Sabae, pp. 2i6, 883. 

Saigaw^a ^agaria, p. 14« 

Saiyida, pp. 96, 109. 

Sekaria river, p. 10. 

Banda river, pp. IS, 216. 

Saaaiaa, p, 13i, 

Saawaa, p. 49. 

8»rda river, pp. 3, 6, 7, 8, 9, 17, 26. TO 
161, 887. 

girdaraagar, p. 800. 

Sariada Patti, pp 106, 199. 

Sarja river, p. 7. 

Katnia river, p. 18. 

Sekoole, pp. 97, IdO-^-ldS. 114. 
Sebileaeatv, «<de Fiaoel HUtorv. 

8ei, p. 86. 

Shahgarh, pp. 10, 77, 148, 836. 

Sbafai, pp. 77, 200, 808. 
ihanwkh, p, 49. 

Sheep, p, tS. 

Sbeikhi. pp. 96, 102, lOS, 188, 888. 
Sbeonagar, p, 90. 

Bhergaaj, p. 189. 

Bherpnr, pp. 9, 28. 96, 106, 118, 836. 
Bbibeagar, pp. 18^ 288. 

Bikba, p. 11. 

Bikbi. ^ 86, 98. 

Biatarie, p. 282. 


SiMiia Qboaa, pp. 147, 220. 
Biagbara, p. 16. 

Sirpara. p. 166. 

SmalUpav, p, 86. 

Saakea p. 16, 

Sjtlt, p. 4 

Bombaarifl, Ik 92 ; vMa alee Rajpata. 
Seaara, p. N. 

Stampa, p. 186. 

Baapara, pp, 148, 9S6, 

Sagareaaa, p. 47. 

Sngar maanfaeture, pp 46, 78. 
Baadaria rivar, p. 14. 

Buagarhi. p. 810. 

Saperatitioaa, pp. 16, 48, 48, 67. 
Bara j pur, p. ^ 


T. 

Tagaa, p. 164. 

Tabaib, p. 116^ 

Tanka, pp. 64, 66. 

Tarai, pp 1.8,8.9,16196. 

Tbri, pp. 186. 

Talcgrnpb, p. 188. 

Telia, pp. 90, 108. 108, 186. 
Tem^ntare^ p. 8CL 
Taaaati, pp. 106~>118. 

TeaaTDs, pp. 100, 106. 

Timber, pp. 18, 84, 76. 

Tobaeeo, p. 69. 

Tamara, pp. 91, OSf vidt alao Rajpata, 
Tepagrapy of (be diatrict, pp. 1»16. 
Tcnraa, p. 66. 

Trade, p. 78. 

Treea, MrTimber. 

Tarkuala, p. 90. 

u. 


Udaipav, p. 106. 
U1 river, pp. 8, 9. 
Urd, p 49. 


V. 


TaoeiaatioB, p. 86. 

fcaake, p. 71. 

TiUtgea, pp.^ 100. 
yjtal atetietiee, pp. 82, 88, 84. 


W 

Wagaa, p. 68. 
Weter-level, p. 68. 
Wefgbti aad Hapanr 
Wella, pp. 64 
Wheat, pp. 60, 

Wild aaiBiala pp. 
Woodwork, viit R 










